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DEDICATION. 



TO 



Go, when the day fadeth 

And eve draweth nigh ; 
Go, when the pale moon wadeth 

Up, up the deep iky. 

Go, when the calm sea dreameth. 
With the stars in her cradled breast; 

Go, when the bright heaven seemeth 
Watching a lulled world's rest. 

Go, when the night-wind playeth 
With the weeds «!n the dewy grave ; 

Go, when the tired m#on^layeth 
Her pillowed head on th^ wave. 

Go, when silence giveth 

The deepest of thoughts that be ; 
And oh I may the thought that liveth 

The last, be a thought of me ! 
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A WEEK AMONG THE CARPATHIAN 

MOUNTAINS. 

I LEFT RokuSy a small village at the foot of the 
Carpathian Alps, on the 1st of August, 1826, to 
take a ramble among those mountains, the least 
explored of any of the great chains which traverse 
Europe. I was much importuned by the simple 
villagers of Rokus, to take a guide; and many 
stories were related to me, of chamois hunters, 
who had been caught in the mists, and who 
either died of cold and hunger, or had fallen down 
precipices; of gold hunters, who had entered 
caverns in search of treasures, but who had never 
found their way out again; and of some rash 
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persons, who had ventured into the recesses which 
are inhabited by vultures, and who had been torn 
to pieces ; hints were even given, of certain ' 
supernatural intelligences, that watch over the 
bustard ; and that, therefore, it would be prudent 
to avoid injuring that bird, if it should come in 
my way. To me, however, the whole pleasure of 
wandering through unknown countries, is destroy- 
ed by the presence of a guide : I had obtained a 
pocket compass before leaving Vienna, and with 
provisions in my wallet for a week, I thought I 
might defy most of the dangers of which these 
good people had warned me. I told them, that if 
a mist came on, I would not budge from the spot, 
and, therefore, could not fall down a precipice ; 
as I was not going in search of treasures, I could 
not be lost in a cavern, as I should not enter any ; 
and that as to the supernatural guardians of the 
bustard, I had no thoughts of trespassing upon 
their rights. "But the vultures?'' said they; 
which, indeed, I had omitted in my catalogue; 
" Ay, true," said I, " I had forgotten the vultures, 
but I have this clasp knife, which will do for them.*' 
The good people of Rokus were not convinced, 
however, that the knife was a match for the vul- 
tures, and it was therefore finally agreed, that if 
I failed to return at the end of a week, they might 
suppose I was eaten. As I did not return by way 



of Rokus, but passed into Galicia, I have no doubt 
that to this day the inhabitants of Rokus believe 
that I have fallen a prey to vultures, and thdt the 
catastrophe will for ever fon« one of their moun- 
tain traditions. 

It might be about seven in the morning when 
f left Rokus. During the first two hours, my 
path lay in a gradual ascent through a thick 
pine forest ; 1 then entered a deep atony ravine, 
which stretched for several miles into the heart of 
the mountains ; here, I etill felt myself connected 
with the world I had left behind ; for I had 
only to turn round, and the pine forest, and the 
distant low country, and the curling smoke of the 
village were all visible. After pursuing this nar- 
row valley to its head, I found it branch off to the 
right and left, — the turn to the right seeming rather 
to descend — and that to the left, rising among 
steep stony slopes, strewed with huge blocks of 
granite, and the peaks of the higher mountains, 
towering in magnificent confusion before me. I 
chose the latter glen, and was soon ingulfed among 
the mountains. Nothing could be wilder or more 
desolate, than the valley I was now traversing; 
there was not even a brook, to murmur something 
like life; but I was only setting out on my solitary 
ramble through the mountains, and had no right to 
expect any thing else, than solitude and wildness. 
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I must have walked not less than twelve miles, 
when I reached the head of the glen I had been 
following; it was closed in by steep slopes, at 
least a thousand feet in altitude, and by no means 
easy of ascent, from the great numbers of loose 
stones which lay upon them ; but as there were 
no materials in the valley I had traversed, for 
making a fire, I determined to ascend the slope, 
especially as it yet wanted several hours of night- 
fall. It was a most toilsome ascent ; and often as 
I paused to take breath, and saw the black stones 
scattered every where around me, it recalled to 
my mind, that story in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, of the Black Mountain, and the Prince 
who toiled up its stony side, in search of the 
speaking bird, the golden water, and the singing 
tree. 

At length I reached the top, and found myself 
upon the edge of a small plain, about a mile in 
diameter, bounded on every side, excepting where 
I had clambered up, by very high rocks, and in 
the centre of it, a small lake, with some large 
fragments of stone scattered round it. Here I 
saw the chamois for the first time in my life ; it 
was standing beside the lake; and I had not 
advanced three paces forward, when it bounded 
away towards the rocks, and found an exit, 
where the barrier seemed to me inaccessible. 



Here then, said I to myself, must be my first 
night's quarters! for even if it should be pos- 
sible to pass the rocks, I might not fiad any place 
so sheltered; and besides, I saw with pleasure, 
plenty of krumholz among the rocks, which 
insured me a comfortable fire, whenever I chose to 
make one. It was far too early as yet, however, to 
think of rest, — and as for fire, I felt no occasion 
for it, although the elevation I had reached could 
not have been less than 2000 feet above the level 
of the plain. I therefore walked round the lake, 
and then sat down upon one of the stones that 
lay close to the brink. 

It is, I think, when we are farthest from home, 
that recollections of home, and of the scenes con- 
nected vrith it, are the most vivid ; upon the same 
principle, perhaps, that we recollect with more 
distinctness, the scenes which belong to child 
hood, than those that are comparatively but of 
yesterday. There are times too, in which we 
live our feelings over again ; not only when we 
recollect places we have visited, and countenances 
we have beheld, and words that have been spoken ; 
but when we see, and hear, with the precise sen- 
i which we formerly experienced, so that 
we need not study T>es Carles, or the writings of 
any other philosopher, for proofs of our personal 
identity. 
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Into such a mood I fell, while seated beside 
the solitary lake^ among the Carpathisln moun* 
tains : — and oh, it is a pleasant mood, that dreamy 
state of existence ! when fancy wanders as she 
will, and conducts us whithersoever she may; 
when visions come and go, without our knowing 
why, or wherefore ; when we find ourselves among 
scenes long forgotten ; when, with the magic of 
truth, events which till then had slept long years 
in oblivion, suddenly come before us ; and when, 
in all this, we are conscious of no effort, nor are 
able to detect the links of association : now,- with 
the living — and now, with the dead — in our native 
land — among strangers — ^in society — in solitude — 
in infancy — in childhood — in youth. I cherish 
such moods as these, for I cannot but think, that to 
meditate upon the scenes of childhood and youth, 
mollifies the heart and betters it. The recoUec- 
tions of young feelings, and all the pure and 
gentle things which form the atmosphere of 
childhood, communicate to the mind, a portion 
of their own soft spirit; and if we find in the 
review, that a larger stain of earth is now min- 
gled with our feelings, there is at the same time 
born within us, an aspiration after the greater 
purity and holiness, which once belonged to us — 
and, perhaps, something of a resolution to 
attain it. 



When 1 sat down by the side of the lake, I 
might haye Baid, with Wordsworth, 



but the aun, soon afterwards, sunk to my 



bounded horizon, and I was recalled from 



my 



mental wanderings, bythe increasing chillne 
the atmosphere. Upon looking up, I saw a low 
mist beginning to creep over the lake ; the distant 
snowy peaks were still bright in the sunbeams, 
but the little plain, within the amphitheatre 
of rocks, was left to the sombreness of approach- 
ing twilight. It wan time, therefore, to make 
some arrangements for the night ; and I accord- 
ingly left my seat, and went towards the rocks to 
gather krumholz, and to look out for some shel- 
tered spot, where I might make myself comfortable 
until morning. 

When I arrived at the rocky boundary of the 
plain, I found it full of fissures, some of them 
wide and long, and exceedingly well adapted for 
shelter and warmth. While walking leisurely 
along, looking into each fissure as I passed, that 
I might select one for my quarters, I thought I 
observed smoke rising from the extremity of one of 
the widest and deepest. I stopped, and looked 
more attentively, and was convinced I was not 
deceived; but what could be the occasion of it? 



I concluded it must be some natural exhalation, 
or perhaps fire, occasioned by lightning — for 
thunder had been repeatedly heard among the 
mountains the day before ; and I was congratu- 
lating myself upon my, good fortune in having 
probably found a fire ready kindled, when I 
fancied i heard a sound as if of something 
Btriking the rock at irregular intervals. This 
was a new source of wonder ; I knew of no ani- 
mal that had the power of making these sounds, 
excepting some of the feathered tribe which were 
not natives of these regions: it must be human 
beings then ; sometimes the sound ceased, but in 
a minute or two it always recommenced, 1 de- 
termined, at length, to make myself master of 
the secret, and proceeded cautiously up the 
fissure. The sounds became more audible, and 
the smoke more visible as I went onwards ; and, 
at length, having reached a huge block of granite 
which stood in the middle, and had intercepted 
my view, the mystery was revealed to me. Beside 
a blazing fircj two men were seated, engaged in 
some culinary preparation, and another man was 
walking towards the fire, holding in one hand 
some iron implement, and a sack over his 
shoulder. It may easily be supposed, that I did 
not immediately advance, but took advantage 
of the rock, which effectually screened me, to 
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observe more accurately the strangers whom the 
chances of travel had made my neighbours. 

By this time, the fissure could only boast of a 
dim twilight ; and all the space beyond the rock 
which concealed me, was Ughted more by the 
flame, than by the remnant of day-light ; so that 
the countenances, paraphernalia, and occupations 
of the men were all distinctly visible. They seemed 
not to be Hungarians. Their stature, their features, 
their dress, were each different from those which 
distinguished the natives of any part of Hungary 
I had visited. A gun lay upon the ground ; and 
a few paces from the fire, a large shaggy dog 
crouched, and seemed to be asleep. The men 
were conversing but little, and were solely occu- 
pied in preparing something for a repast. I 
never for a moment imagined they could be 
banditti ; for what could robbers expect to find 
in such a neighbourhood ? besides, although they 
were poorly clad, and had altogether, what might 
be called a vagabond look, I could perceive 
nothing ferocious or licentious in their counte- 
nances. All at once it occurred to me, that they 
might be gold-hunters, a species of alchymiats, 
of whom I had heard something at Kesmark ; 
and the moment this idea took possession of me, 
I felt so convinced of the truth of my conjecture 
that I immediately determined to join the circle. 



The dog alone gave me uneasiness; but I trusted 
to the authority of his masters, and the proba- 
bility of Ilia being asleep, 

I had advanced but a very few paces when they 
perceived me ; and, at the same instant, the dog 
bounded forward with a loud angry bark, but 
was instantly called back by his master. The 
meeting appeared to be as much a subject of 
wonder on their part, as the first discovery of 
their encampm.ent had been upon mine. My 
history was soon told ; and 1 was informed in 
return, that I had fallen into the company of 
jewel-huntera,^ — and possibly suspecting that I 
might not be altogether free from alarm, they 
added, that their profession was a harmless one, 
and that with them I might consider myself in 
perfect sai'ety ; and they invited me, moreover, 
to sit down with them, and partake of the mar- 
mot which they had roasted for supper. I 
accepted the invitation, but preferred my own 
smoked venison to the marmot, which is at no time 
very delicate eating, and, upon this occasion, it 
was not much indebted to the art of cookery. I 
treated them to a cup of com brandy each, which 
they appeared to consider a rarity, and which put 
them ail in high spirits. They told me theirs was 
a very merry life, and that they had no doubt a 
lucky hit would one day or other make them all 



rich; and one of them treated the party to a 
song, which, I believe, was in praise of their 
trade, and expressive of their hopes. They had 
come, they said, from the neighbourhood of Kos- 
talesko, on the Galician side of the mountain, 
and had now reached the farthest point they 
intended to travel on the Hungarian side ; next 
morning they proposed to set out on their return, 
and expected to be at Kostalesko on the fourth 
day; and said, that if I would join company 
with them, I would have an opportunity of seeing 
the Galician side of the mountains, which they 
assured me were far more worthy of observation 
than those in this neighbourhood. 

The proposal pleased me extremely ; not so 
much from curiosity to see the mountains, as 
from a desire to know more of the trade and habits 
of this singular race of visionaries. I, there- 
fore accepted their offer, and we soon afterwards 
lay down, after having heaped krumholz upon 
the fire, and having agreed to be off by sunrise. 
The jewel-hunters were asleep in a moment, and 
I soon afterwards followed their example. I 
awoke the first, but was obliged to lie still until 
the jewel-hunters awoke, because, whenever I 
attempted to stir, the dog began to growl, and I 
have little doubt would have sprung upon me if I 
had risen. In about half-an-hour I was released 



from my bondage; and, after a hearty breakfast 
and a glass of brandy, we began our march. 

As we were walking along, I questioned my 
companions as to the profits of their trade, which 
they admitted were but scanty ; but they lived 
in hope, and had no doubt whatever that their 
toils would be amply rewarded in the end. This 
however was not, I found, the only reason for 
their continuance in an occupation so profitless 
and so laborious. They were jewel-hunters by 
descent ; and spoke as if it would be an insult to 
the memory of their fathers, were they to relin- 
quish the trade ; their grandfather had left in- 
junctions in his will (which contained besides, 
a narrative of his life), to follow the occupation 
as he had done. This curious document they 
offered to show to me, when we reached their 
abode. They were all three brothers : the youngest 
turned thirty, and all married. 

About mid-day we reached an elevation, from 
which a very curious spectacle presented itself; — 
it was an extensive level, perhaps five miles across, 
entirely encompassed by a rocky wall ; and upon 
the plain, thousands of rocks, of all forms and 
dimensions, stood separately— giving to the whole 
area the appearance of the site of a vast city, 
1 now crumbled into ruins ; not one blade of vege- 
L^tion was to be seen, and the only living creature 
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was a single vulture, idiich stood upon one of tliL' 
pinacles of the rocks, and which flew, at oui' 
approach, to a rock a little farther distant. This 
plain, my companions informed me, wa^ where 
jewel-hunters usually sought for lapis lazuli. 
They intended to remain several hours upon it, 
and offered to furnish me with a hammer, if I 
chose to make trial of their occupation, I ac- 
cepted their gun in preference, in the hope of 
shooting the vulture, which still hovered near us: 
but I was soon tired of following it, for it never 
allowed me to come sufficiently near to make trial 
of my skill ; I therefore, gave up the pursuit; 
and, placing my gun in a spot where I could find 
it again, wandered over this desolate scene, to 
pass the time until the jewel-hunters had filled 
their sacks with riches. So enticing, however, 
had the pursuit proved to them, that it was even- 
ing before tlie sound of the hammers ceased, and 
this dreary plain was left to its natural silence. 
It was too late to proceed further, — the place we 
were in, afforded shelter, and two of the party 
were dispatched in search of fuel, taking the 
gun along with them, in case they should meet 
with a marmot. 

Being left with but one companion, I requested 
o me some of the traditions which 
were current among the Carpathian mountains ; 
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and gave him a morsel of my venison, and a little 
brandy, before I disposed myself to listen to him. 
I found, that the superstitions and traditions of 
the Galician side of the Alps were different from 
those of the Hungarian side. The jewel-hunter 
had never heard of any race of supernatural 
beings, who watch over the destinies of the bus- 
tard ; nor of any adventurous persons having been 
attacked and devoured by vultures ; nor of jewel- 
hunters having been lost in .caverns. His tra- 
ditions were of a different description, relating 
chiefly to a race of dwellers in the mountains, 
who take charge of the carbuncle treasures, which 
are rich beyond all imagination, and have never 
yet been seen by mortal, save once. I, of 
course, inquired if he knew how this exception 
had occurred ; and he, accordingly, related to me 
as much as he knew of — 




THE LEGEND OF THE CARBUNCLE 
VALLEY. 



Many years ago, tliere lived near KoBtalesko, a 
poor man, named Korabinsky, who gained his 
livelihood by making wicker baskets, in which 
his children, a son and a daughter, assisted 
him. One day, Korabinsky sent his son to 
gather willows, which grew in great numbers in 
a narrow valley, that reached a great way into the 
mountains. Little Carlowvltz went a long way 
up the stream which crept through the valley, 
gathering saplings, till, when he was thinking of 
returning, he saw a young bustard hopping on 
the ground, a few yards before him ; he imme- 
diately forgot his work, and the distance he had 
eome, in the hope of capturing the beautiful 
bustard, which kept hopping on before him, till 
at length he reached the head of the valley, when 
the bird Hew up among eome rocks, Carlowvitz 
following as fast as he could, At length, the 
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bustard ran into a narrow cleft^ and now Car- 
lowvitz thought he was sure of it. But when he 
entered the cleft, he could nowhere find the 
bustard ; but at the extremity, he perceived some- 
thing that dazzled his eyes with its brilliancy, 
and which allured him still farther. It was a 
brilliant gem, of the richest glowing red, and as 
large as a bustard's egg. Carlowvitz was trans- 
ported with his prize, though, indeed, he did not 
know the value of it, and reached up his hand 
to make himself master of it. The moment he 
touched it, it fell, and rolled down a steep slope 
beneath the rock which Carlowvitz had not 
before noticed. The light of the gem guided 
him in the pursuit, and he followed the 
glittering prize as fast as he could. At length 
the slope terminated, and the gem stopped. 

Carlowvitz now found himself in a deep valley, 
with the sky above him, but gigantic rocks 
hemming it on every side ;-^and what magnificent 
rocks ! they were all the same as the stone 
which lay at Carlowvitz's feet (for wonder had 
prevented him from taking it up); and in the 
middle of the valley, a great many men stood in 
a circle; and in the centre of it, another man 
stood, and every now and then, he tossed high 
into the air, such another gem as Carlowvitz had 
followed, only three or four times larger; and 
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then each of the men in the circle shot at it from (i 
cross-bow, and when the gem was hit, great shouts 
and laughter followed, bo that the whole valley 
reverberated. While Carlowvitz stood wonderinsf 
and admiring, the game ended, and the players sat 
down to a table covered with vessels, all of the 
same transparent red, and smoking with the most 
savoury scents. Carlowvitz, who had not eaten 
any thing for a long while, felt a desire to partake 
of the feast, — and first picking up the gem, and 
putting it into hia breast, he walked towards the 
table; instantly the company stood up, and 
welcomed him. "This," said the master of the 
feast, presenting Carlowvitz with a young bustard 
which was hopping upon the table, and which 
he knew to be the same he had followed up the 
valley, " this bustard you will take with you ; it 
is a present from us, to your sister Ponieena ; it 
will every day lay an egg, the same as that you 
have in your bosom ; but Ponieena must take 
care never to lose sight of it, and when she goes 
out, she must always take it with her." Car- 
lowvitz could not understand how these merry 
little men knew he had a sister, named Ponieena, 
nor yet how they knew he had put the red 
shining stone in his bosom ; but he was very 
well satisfied with the present of the bustard, and 
glad that he was allowed to keep the shining 
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stone ; and when he had eaten and drank as 
much as he could, the master of the feast led 
him to the entrance of the valley, charging him 
strictly, that he should tell no one what he had 
seen, but only that the bustard was a present to 
his sister, and the red gem to his father, who 
would never need to make baskets any more. 

Carlowvitz went home in high glee, thinking 
how happy he was about to make both Ponieena 
and his father: but things were not exactly as 
he expected to find them. His father, whom he 
left a stout man of fifty, now seemed greatly 
older ; and he hardly knew his sister Ponieena, 
who, from a little child of ten years old, had 
grown a fine young woman. Both of them 
shrieked as soon as he appeared, and Ponieena 
fled out of the cottage ; but as an apparition of 
a child (for Carlowvitz looked still only twelve 
years old), has nothing very terrific in it, Kora- 
binsky began to listen to what his son had 
to say. Carlowvitz assured his father that he 
went up the valley in search of saplings that 
same morning ; but his father assured him that 
it was ten years that very day since he left his 
house ; and corroborated his saying, by asking 
his son if he saw no difference in his father and 
sister ? — though indeed old Korabinsky was sadly 
puzzled by the appearance of his son, who was 
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just the child of twelve years old, that he was 
ten years ago. As nothing more could be known, 
each was fain to put up with things as theywere. 
Ponieena was delighted with her bustard, which, 
indeed, was no wonder, for not another tame 
bustard was to be found in all Galicia; and as 
for Korabinsky, he had strong suspicions that 
the red gem was a jewel of value, and secretly 
determined to carry it to the next fair at Cracow, 
Next day Ponieena went out with her bustard 
in her bosom, and Carlowvitz along with her, 
and took the road to the sapling valley ; and as 
she was stooping to look at a black and green 
caterpillar, which was feeding upon the leaves 
of an Alpine anemone, the bustard flew out of its 
hiding place, and hopped away before her. 
Ponieena pursued it; but still the bustard hopped 
farther, until at length it reached the head of 
the valley, and then, as it had done before, it 
flew among the rocks. Ponieena was soon at the 
head of the cleft, so speedily did she run after 
her bustard ; and before Carlowvitz could reach 
it, Ponieena was almost at the extremity. Car- 
lowvitz saw the bright gem, as he had the time 
before ; and almost at the same instant he heard 
it fall, — and when he got into the farthest part of 
the cleft, he could neither find Ponieena, nor the 
slope by which he had formerly descended into the 
valley. c 2 
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Many a day afterwards, did they seek for 
Ponieena, but never could learn any tidings of 
her ; but when old Korabinsky died, twenty years 
afterwards, a lady young and beautiful, and who 
could be no other than Ponieena, covered with 
gems, and with an opal crown upon her head, came, 
and walked with the funeral to the grave. The red 
gem that Carlowvitz gave to his father, proved 
to be the finest carbuncle that had ever been seen 
above ground, and made the fortunes of the 
family, having been sold to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, for a million of florins ! 



The jewel-hunter had scarcely made an end of 
his story, when his two companions appeared, 
laden with grass and furze, but without having 
met with any success in their search after mar* 
mots. This was no small disappointment to my 
fellow-travellers ; but as they calculated upon 
arriving at Kostalesko in three more days, and 
as I had provided store for a week, my supply of 
smoked venison admitted of division. Another 
luxury also we were supplied with here^ — ^in the 
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course of my forenoon ramble, I had discovered 
a beautiful spring of water, welling out of a 
small fissure among the rocks which encompassed 
the plain. I fetched some of it,— and with a 
blazing fire, and hot brandy and water, and under 
the shelter of a huge rock, we appeared, and I 
may say for myself, felt as happy, as if we had 
been under a comfortable roof, and within ten 
minutes' walk of a market town. 

The night proved rather chill. I awoke as 
early as five o'clock ; the fire seemed to have 
gone out a long time before, and 1 was extremely 
cold, and very thirsty; but as I was now better 
acquainted with the dog than I had been the 
first day, I had no occasion to stand upon 
ceremony with him, — and my companions being 
still asleep, I ran as far as the spring, and enjoyed 
as delicious a draught of water as ever slaked the 
thirst of a mountain wanderer. 

About half an hour afterwards, we started 
upon our day's journey, which I was apprised 
would prove one of no ordinary exertion, as this 
day we should be obliged to go through the 
highest, and most difficult passes. From the 
top of the boundary rock, which we scaled with 
difficulty, the rugged plain we had left, 
presented a singular and beautiful appearance. 
The ground was entirely covered with mist, which 
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might easily have been mistaken for water ; the 
tops of the rocks which strewed the plain^ rose 
above the mist, less or more according to their 
altitude, and were gilded by the rising sun ; so 
that the whole bore the exact resemblance of a lake 
studded with countless islands, or the ruins of a 
vast city which had been overflowed by the ocean. 

The day's journey proved to be, indeed, one of 
great toil, and some danger. We crossed many 
deep ravines, in which we were more than once 
startled by enormous stones bounding down the 
sides of the mountain, the least of which would 
have crushed us to atoms. About mid-day, we 
encountered a severe storm of wind and hail, 
during which it was utterly impossible to proceed, 
and this, while we were in the midst of one of those 
passes, when one yard to the right or left, made 
all the difference between life and death ! We 
soon after passed the greatest elevation, and I 
was then informed by my companions, that we 
were in Galicia. Mountain boundaries do not, 
however, separate countries by any thing more 
definite than an imaginary line : we leave the 
one, and penetrate a great way into the other,' 
without perceiving that the distinctive characters 
are changed. 

Nothing that is worthy of being recorded, 
happened in the course of the rest of this, and 
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the next day's journey. We traversed every 
variety of mountain scenery, and saw, by turns, 
all those striking, and splendid natural pheno- 
mena, which it is so fertile in producing. I have 
no doubt, I crushed under my feet many a rare 
plant of Alpine growth, which the botanist would 
have esteemed "a pearl beyond all price;" and that 
I wished at the devil, many a hard-pointed stone 
that a mineralogist would have carried round his 
neck from "Dan to Beeraheba," without com- 
plaining of his burden. However, I jogged plea- 
santly along, up one hill, and down another, 
admiring the miste and the rain-bow, the rocks 
and the watei-falls, and caring very little, although 
the campanula carpatica was trodden under foot. 

At length, about three in the afternoon of the 
fourth day, a distant speck was pointed out 
to me as Kostalesko .' We had immerged from 
the mountains early in the morning, and during 
the day, had caught some beautiful glimpses over 
Galicia ; the mountains first degenerated into 
hills, and from hilts into knolls, prettily varie- 
gated with woods, which were full of the vac- 
cinia berry ; limpid streams flowed swiftly through 
the valleys ; patches of corn, here and there, lay 
in low sunny places, and herds of cattle~-the 
sure accompaniments of human habitation — 
began to be seen, spotting the green slopes. 
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The jewel-hunterB' hut was not in Kostalesko, 
but about a German league out of it ; and there 
we arrived before night-fall. Two women were 
sitting at the door spinning, with distaSs, a sight 
so unusual, that it immediately reminded me of 
Southey's Tlialaba, and of some of the stories 
in the collections of Fairy Tales, that used to 
delight the years of my childhood. They seemed 
pleased at the return of their husbands, who 
testified equal joy in meeting with their wives. 
The anxious inquiry was, what success ? — and 
when the jewel-hunters emptied their sacks, the 
women spoke as fluently of the worth of their 
contents, as if they had been lapidaries ; and 
although I understood almost nothing of the 
conversation, I could easily perceive, that there 
is such a thing as petticoat government among 
the Carpathian Mountains, — and that there, as 
elsewhere, some marriages are made in heaven, 
and some in " t'other place," 

f was accommodated with a good clean straw 
bed, and supped sumptuously upon new laid eggs, 
while the female part of the family showed great 
dexterity in dispatching the remainder of my 
smoked venison. My mountain ramble being at an 
end, 1 had no wish to loiter in the neighbourhood 
of Kostalesko. One of the jewel-hunters had 
mentioned, however, that his grandfather's will 
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contained two very unusual digressions ; one^ an 
injunction never to desert the trade which he had 
followed^ — and the other, a narrative of his life. 
This latter I was anxious to see, and reminded 
his descendant that he had promised to show it 
to me. I found the narrative possessed of that 
kind of interest which arises from novelty ; and 
although I cannot promise the reader any great 
diversity of incident, or variety of character, in 
its perusal ; it may possibly have some attractions 
from its mere simplicity : at all events, as the 
race of gold and jewel hunters, which, I believe, 
is a race peculiar to the Carpathian Mountains, is 
little known, and as this is probably the only 
document of its kind that ever fell into the hands 
of a traveller — or, perhaps, ever was penned — 
I should hardly have been justified in withhold- 
ing it from the public. 




LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A 
JEWEL-HUNTER. 



I WAS about fourteen years old, when my father 
carried me to the great fair of Cracow, whither 
he went to purchase tools for his business, 
which was that of a lapidary, and which he 
carried on at Michlinitz. The size of the town, 
the magnificence of the buildings, the crowds 
that thronged the streets, and the novelty and 
beauty of the wares, surprised and delighted 
me ; -but nothing enchanted me so much as the 
model of the citadel in salt, which, according 
to the usual custom, was placed in the great 
square, upon a pedestal of marble. 

As we walked along one side of the square, 
looking for the shop of a merchant from whom 
my father wished to purchase some stones, we 
saw a great crowd collected before a door at 
some little distance ; and as we came nearer, it 
proved to be the shop of the identical merchant 
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whom my father sought. So great was the crowd, 
that we were unable to approach nearer than 
within twenty yards of the door ; and as my 
father pushed forward, anxious to dispatch his 
business, " what now," said a fellow in the throng, 
" softly, if you please ;' do you think nobody 
wants to see the opal but yourself?" " What 
opal is it," said my father, addressing a man 
who stood beside him, " that excites so much 
curiosity?" " Have you not heard," replied the 
man, " of that wonderful opal, that Schmidt the 
jewel-hunter found in the mountains, and which 
has just been bought for the king, at the price of 
100,000 florins ?" My father was now as anxious 
to see the opal as anybody else ; and when he 
had succeeded in reaching the shop, the merchant 
took my father and myself into a back room, car- 
rying the opal along with him, that the businesi^ 
upon which we came might be transacted ^ore 
quietly ; telling the; crowd that besieged the door, 
that the opal was not to be seen any more that day. 
My father and the merchant immediately began 
to make their bargains, leaving the examination of 
the opal until their business should be concluded, 
while I all the while kept the precious stone in my 
Uand, looking at it, and admiring it, aiid thinking 
of its extraordinary value. I was entirely igno- 
rant of the worth of jewels, and although my 
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father was a lapidary, scarcely could distinguish 
between one stone and another ; for my mother 
having resolved that I should follow the pro- 
fession of the law, I had been put to school at an 
early age, and was, therefore, more an adept at 
my books, than a judge of precious stones; I 
knew, however, that the stone I held in my hand 
had been purchased by the king for 100,000 
fiorins,^ — and as one florin even, seemed to me an 
inexhaustible sum, 100,000 florins might well 
baffle my utmost powers of conception. At length 
the merchant and my father having finished their 
business, turned their attention to the opal, and 
discoursed in the most extravagant terms of its 
extraordinary beauty and value, and of the won- 
derful good fortune of the finder, — all of which 
made a deep impression upon me. As we passed 
from the merchant's house through the square, I 
importuned my father to show me the exhibition 
of an Armenian juggler; but he refused me, 
saying it would cost half a florin. Half a florin, 
thought I — only half a florin ; and this jewel- 
hunter has found a gem worth 100,000 ! All the 
way from Cracow to Michlinitz, I was occupied 
with these thoughts, and every minute was turning 
my head to look at the mountains, almost expect- 
ing to see the colours of the opal reflected from 
some sun-gilt cliff. 
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A few days after my father returned home, he 
fell sick ; and notwithstanding the advantage of 
an excellent constitution, and all the care of my 
mother, and the medicines of the physician, he 
sunk under the disease, and died at the end of 
eight days, leaving his family but slenderly pro- 
vided ; and me, his only son, with his wits for 
patrimony, and the world, the sphere in which 
they were to be exercised. 

It was now out of the question to think of 
breeding me for the law ; I must be apprenticed 
to some trade ; and my head being still full of the 
opal, I petitioned to be placed under the care of 
a lapidary. My mother consented, — and I accord- 
ingly took up my abode in a garret, in which 
there were abundance of precious stones to feast 
my eyes upon, and preserve the recollection of 
the opal, and the 100,000 florins. I was anxious 
to learn my trade, and yet I worked but little at 
it. An indistinct dream of kingly wealth, and 
embryo projects of acquiring it, floated in my 
brain. The window of my garret looked into 
the country, the long chain of the Carpathian 
mountains bounding the prospect ; and, in place 
of polishing stones and learning my business, I 
used to spend at least every alternate half-hour 
standing at my window, thinking of Schmidt and 
his opal, and his 100,000 florins ; and as I took my 
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seat again, saying to myself, aloud, " I see no 
reason why I, as well as Schmidt, may Dot find an 
opal. " 

During all this time, I never communicated my 
thoughts to my mother ; I told her, indeed, at 
times, that one day or other I should make the 
fortune of the family ,^by which she understood, 
that I intended to become an expert lapidary, and 
so acquire independence. 

About three years passed away thus ; and at 
the end of that time, I requested leave from my 
master to go and see an uncle, who lived at 
Dunavitz, and who was a breeder of cattle. 
My uncle, however, was but a secondary consi- 
deration in my mind ; I determined to make this 
journey subservient to my first trial of fortune; 
and, accordingly, provided myself secretly with 
a hammer, and with such other, tools as I 
thought might be useful. My uncle received me 
with great kindness, as did also, my aunt and 
cousins ; and when I told them I had been ap- 
prenticed three years to a lapidary, and had 
already acquired considerable skill in stones, and 
that my master had sent me for a few days to 
practice my knowledge among the mountains 
(which falsehoods, God I trust will forgive me), 
I was liberally supplied with every thing requi- 
site ; a sack was filled with eatables, and I was 
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furnished with tinder, and a knife to cut krumliolz, 
and many other little necessaries and comforts ; 
and with the good wishes of all the family, and 
injunctions to return in four days, I slung my 
sack over my shoulder, and marched away, to 
begin my career as a. jewel-hunter. 

Nothing could be more buoyant, than my spirits 
were, as I began to ascend the inclined plane, that 
led to the foot of the mountains. I felt aa if all 
the riches they contained, were one day or other 
to be my own. This was the very peak I had 
seen so often from my garret window ; this was 
the very chain among which Schmidt had found 
the opal ; and who could tell, if he had found a 
jewel worth a 100,000 florins, that there might 
not be other jewels in the mountains, worth ten 
times as much. With these pleasant fancies, I 
at length reached the mouth of a narrow valley, 
that seemed to me the entrance to the abodes of 
Plutus. I soon fell to work, making the valley 
re-echo with the blows with which I belaboured 
the rocks, and continued my exertions without 
finding any thing that in the least resembled a 
jewel, until I, was obliged to stop from i 
exhaustion ; this was rather disheartening ; but 
I consoled myself by coming to the conclusion, 
that I had not yet penetrated far enough into the 
mountain. It was not so pleasant to sleep upon 
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! mountain side, as even in my garret; but 
this was an inconvenience that I knew must be 
submitted to, and I felt persuaded that next day 
my labours would turn to more account. 

I awoke at least two houi-s before day-break, 
and longed for the light with as much impatience 
as if I needed light only, to shew me the 
path to exhaustless treasures. Long before the 
highest mountain peaks were tipped with the 
sunbeams, I was making my way over rocks 
and torrents, hastening to a more distant ravine, 
not a bit daunted by the unsuccessful labours 
of the day before, but on the contrary, with the 
fullest expectations, if not of an opal as good as 
Schmidt's, of at least something sufficient to 
verify my predictions of good fortune. This day 
I half filled my sack ; not indeed with opals, but 
with stones and ores, which I promised myself 
were a handsome reward for my labour. Schmidt, 
thought I, did not find his opal the first time 
he went among the mountains; I must not be 
too hasty in my ambition. The next morning 
I began to retrace my steps, filling my sack as 
I went along, and arrived, at the close of the 
third in place of the fourth day, at my uncle's 
house. Great congratulations followed the dis- 
play of my richea. " This," said I, " is garnet, 
this is lapis lazuli, this is gold ore ; but I have 
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found no opal yet:" "all in good time," said 
my uncle, "and how much is all this worth?" 
" Certainly, not less," said I, "than three hundred 
florins !" My uncle looked somewhat incredulous ; 
my aunt said something about the small profits 
of cattle-breeding, when money was to be picked 
up in this way by children ; and my cousins, who 
were all females, and some years younger than 
myself, looked upon me as the most wonderful 
youth in Galicia. 

Next day I took my leave, carrying my trea- 
sures, of course, along with me ; but knowing 
very well, that more than one half of them were 
worthless, and that I had exaggerated their value 
to my uncle, I stopped on the bank of a little 
stream, and after a rigid examination of the con- 
tents of my sack, threw more than half into the 
water, making myself sure that jwhat I had re- 
served, was worth a hundred and fifty florins, at 
least. I went to my master's house, before present- 
ing myself at home, and found him at work. " I 
have brought something with me," said I, empty- 
ing the sack upon the groimd, and laying a hand- 
ful upon the table at which he was working ; he 
took up one, and then another, without saying 
any thing, for he was a man of few words, and 
slightly glancing at them, threw them into a 
corner, which he made the receptacle for rubbish. 
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One handful after another, I laid upon the table, 
and each specimen was in its turn, consigned to 
the corner; the last handful was produced, and 
in it, there was one specimen, upon which my 
hopes were chiefly grounded, and upon which I 
had made some marks, wlien I displayed my 
riches to my uncle. He looked more narrowly 
at this specimen, than he had at the others, but 
ended by throwing it where he had thrown the 
rest, and saying, " All rubbish my boy, so get to 
your business." My hopes then were at an end ; 
and the three hours that intervened between and 
bed-time, were the most unhappy hou re of my life. 
As I lay in bed, sleepless, ruminating upon the 
failure of all my brilliant expectations, it suddenly 
occurred to me, that possibly my master might be 
mistaken, and that the jewel which I had marked, 
might be judged differently of by some other 
lapidary ; and getting up, I crept softly down 
stairs into my master's workshop, and lighted a 
small lamp at the expiring embers of a fire, 
which he had been using in some of his opera- 
tions. I then began to search among the rubbish 
for the stone which was marked, but I could no 
where find it ; one after another I held them to 
the lamp, and repeated over and over again, the 
same toilsome examination, till at length, weary 
of my unsuccessful labour, I sat down upon the 
d2 
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chair before my master's table, which was strewed 
■with the instruments he had used in polishing a 
beautiful jacinth, that lay with the polished side 
towards me. I took it up ; it was the very stone 
I had been seeking for. My plan was speedily 
arranged : I 'seized upon the stone, stole back to 
my chamber, dressed myself as quickly as I 
could, and although it was not much after mid- 
night, took the road to Cracow ; leaving a line 
for my master, informing him, that having disco- 
vered him to be a thief, I had left his service, and 
had taken with me my own jewel, which my 
uncle could prove to be mine, by a mark, which 
1 had made upon it. I found no difficulty in 
disposing of my jewel ; the same merchant whom 
1 had visited along with my father, gave me a 
hundred florins for it, and congratulated me upon 
having begun my career so favourably ; and next 
day I returned home with a present for each 
member of the family, and with more than eighty 
florins in my pocket. 

There was now no question as to my future 
trade; my first attempt had met with more success 
than any one excepting myself, anticipated ; and 
although I had not yet found an opal, I had 
great cause to be dissatisfied, and looked 
the acquisition of riches, as the easiest 
imaginable. 
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The money that my jacinth fetched, served 
to equip me for my next expedition. I left forty 
florins at home, and set out for Kostaleuko, on 
my nineteenth birth-day, with the blessings of 
a mother, and the good wishes of three sisters ; 
all of whom I promised to portion handsomely, 
as soon as I had found an opal worth but 20,000 
florins. All three looked, upon their portions as 
already secured, and as I walked out of Mich- 
linitz, I did not forget to cast my eye upon the 
fields on either side, in the view of making up 
my mind as to the most eligible site for building 
a house upon, with the produce of my labours. 

The first day on which 1 set out upon my 
travels, and when just entering the mountains, I 
- overtook two men, well advanced in years, whose 
tattered garments, and squalid faces, denoted the 
extremest poverty and wretchedness. I fell into 
conversation with them, and learned that they 
were gold-hunters. " Why" said I, " do you not 
ratherfollow the trade of jewel-hunting?" secretly 
pleased, however, that I had not found rivals in 
ray own occupation. They only smiled at me, 
and 1 in my turn pitied the delusion that had 
kept them poor all their lives, instead of buying 
a castle and rearing horses, as Schmidt had done. 

Almost every day during a year, I spent less 
or more of it among the mountaiim ; sometimes 
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my labours were rewarded, but oftener, I found 
nothing worth so much as a few groshen ; yet, 
never during all this time did my hopes diminish, 
nor did my continued toil become in the smallest 
degree irksome. Every morning, I sprang from 
my bed full of eager anticipation, and every night, 
longed for the morning, that I might recommence 
my search ; days of unrewarded toil, I looked 
upon only as procrastinations of my good fortune; 
each rising sun brought new expectation along 
with it, and if one blow of the hammer did not 
loose an opal from the rock, I thought a second 
might. 

At length, one day, at the expiration of nearly 
a year from the day I left home, a stone dropt 
into my hand, that had all the distinguishing 
marks of a valuable opal. I eagerly proceeded 
to polish a part, and the varied hues of the opal 
flashed upon my delighted eye. Now then, said I 
to myself, the day of my reward has arrived. The 
stone I had found was little inferior in size to that 
which I had held in my hand in the merchant's 
back shop at Cracow, — the look of which I yet 
remembered so distinctly ; and I felt assured it 
could not be worth less than 50,000 florins. 

As I bent my steps homewards, I employed 
myself in that most agreeable of all occupations, 
planning the distribution and assortment of riches. 
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which I ftlt assured were on the eve of l>eing 
mine. The close of the third day brought me to 
the threshhold of my own door ; and I was wel- 
comed with those true greetings, which a son 
after long absence, may expect to find from a 
mother's love. My countenance soon told the 
estent and importance of my secret ; and the 
opal was drawn from its hiding place, with exult- 
ing looks, and presented to the wondering eyes of 
the family circle. I determined to lose little time 
in realizing my expectations. The next week the 
great Cracow fair would take place, and thither 
I of course determined to go. 

It was soon settled what was to be done with 
the 50,000 florins. 1 had promised to portion 
my sisters ; each of them, accordingly, should 
have two thousand, which would make them the 
richest heiresses in Michlinitz; I would give four 
thousand to my mother: and " as for the remain- 
ing 40,000," said I, " ray little cousin Ronza, at 
Dunavitz, will make me a good wife, and I will 
purchase a barony somewhere in the Palatinate." 

These things being all determined upon, I lefl 
home for the capital*, early on the morning of 
the day of the great fair, with my opal in a 
leathern bag, which was suspended round my 

* This was in the year 1750, when Polanil was a kingdom, and 
Ciaeow its capital. 
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neck by a copper chain. I overtook, and passed 
a great many peraons on the road, for I was 
mounted upon a good horae, which I had bought 
with the remnant of the hundred florins I had 
made by my jacinth ; " but which among them 
all," said I to myself, "carries to the fair an opal 
worth 50,000 florins." 

Before mid-day, I arrived at the capital, and 
having put up my horse at an inn in the outskirts, 
walked towards the great square, by the same 
streets I had traversed with my father five years 
ago. What changes had taken place since then ; 
and to what extraordinary results had the impres- 
sions which were made upon my mind at that 
time led ! Happy fortune, thought I, that carried 
my father to Cracow ; had he never gone thither, 
I should never have seen the wonderful opal, or 
even so much as heard of a jewel-hunter, and 
never should have been walking, as now, to the 
great fair, with a jewel in my possession worth 
50,000 florins ! 

I had no reason to doubt the integrity of the 
merchant with whom I had formeriy dealt ; but 
before finally disposing of my treasure, I wished 
to enjoy the triumph of possessing it : I was 
anxious in short, that as great a noise should be 
made about my opal as about that which Schmidt 
sold to the king. I walked accordingly through 
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the great square, seeking an opportunity of mak- 
ing my good fortune known, and of buzzing about 
the rarity and value of my posaession. 

As I went onward, looking to the right hand 
and to the left, my attention was fixed by the 
extraordinary richness and variety of a display of 
wares which were exhibited upon a long row of 
tables, placed beneath an awning, behind which 
an Eastern merchant sat smoking. Every spe- 
cies of costly and rare merchandize lay upon the 
tables. The richest stuffs, brocades, silks, and 
gold tissues from Persia, — the most valuable 
spices and perfumes from India and Arabia, — 
Damascus' sabres, the hilts inlaid with gold and 
ivory, and studded with precious stones, — the 
rarest gums of Africa and of Guyana, — temples 
and pagodas, curiously carved in ivory, and the 
most precious woods, — the most excellent spe- 
cimens of Mosaic, — cameos and intaglios, of the 
most valuable materials, and the most exquisite 
workmanship, all swelled the riches of the Eastern 
merchant's bazaar. But rich and valuable as 
were these commodities, the contents of one other 
table eclipsed them all ; it was covered with all 
kinds of precious stones, ranged in rows, circles 
and pyramids ; diamonds, emeralds, nibies, sap^ 
phires, topaz, of all sizes, and of the finest colours, 
glittered in the sunshine, and dazzled and de- 
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lighted the eye. But among them I saw no opal. 
" Friend," said I to the merchant, " you reign 
here the emperor of the fair ; upon your tables are 
concentrated the riches of all the cities of the 
East ; every country in the world has laid its 
tribute before you ; and yet," added I, " there 
seems one thing a- wanting." ** What," said he, 
without taking his pipe from his mouth, ** would 
you desire to see added ?" *' I see," replied I, 
" this beautiful pyramid, composed of precious 
stones, two rows of topaz, two of ruby, two of 
sapphire, two of emerald, and one of diamond, 
with this fine pearl surmounting the whole ; but 
for the pearl I would substitute an opal." " I 
could soon make that change," said the merchant, 
taking the pipe out of his mouth, "but to my 
mind the pearl brings the pyramid to a better 
point ; there is not a jewel, young man, that ever 
came out of the bowels of the earth, that I have 
not in my possession: and I will venture the 
worth of this pyramid, that I can show a better 
stone of every kind than any other merchant now 
in Cracow : — ay ! in Poland, — ay ! in Europe," 
added he, glancing triumphantly at his tables, 
and then resuming his pipe. I thought within 
myself, " he has no opal, he is too proud of his 
jewels to submit to the suspicion of not having 
one, were it in his power to prevent it ;" and I 
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imnietltaltly replied, " I have not tin; value of 
the pyramid to stake, but I will venture the value 
of a jewel, which I will produce to you, that you 
will not match it." " Name its value," said the 
merchant, as unconcernedly as before, " and I 
will take your word for it ; select itK worth among 
these jewels, and lay them on one side, and then 
place your own opposite to them, and whoever 
gains, shall take up both stakes ; you yourself 
shall decide, whether or not I produce a jewel 
more valuable of its kind than yours." This I 
thought was extremely fair, or rather more than 
fair, for it put it in my power to stake against my 
jewel something double its value ; I did not, how- 
ever, profit by this advantage, but selected a 
diamond which I judged to be worth about 50,000 
florins, and laid it upon one side. There wasjiow 
collected around the table a considerable immber 
of persons, attracted at first by the wares, and 
now interested in the conversation they had over- 
heard, and all anxiously waiting the result of so 
considerable a wager. I had thus obtained pre- 
cisely what I desired — an opportunity of dis- 
playing my riches, and enjoying the vanity of 
possessing s» rare a gem; to say nothing of the 
diamond that glittered on the table, and which I 
already considered as my own. I now pulled the 
chain over my head, and opening the leathern 
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purse drew forth my opal, and laid it upon the 
table, opposite to the diamond. " A fine opal, 
indeed," said the merchant, laying down his pipe, 
and examining it, " and worth more than the 
diamond you selected, and precisely the thing 
for the top of the pyramid. My own, you see, is 
too large," added he, opening the lid of an ebony 
box, and laying upon the table, the very opal 
Schmidt had sold to the king, the appearance of 
which I remembered so well. Gracious - God ! 
what were my feelings at that moment ? — the 
object of my toil, and hopes, and promises, gone 
from me in an instant, and by my own accursed 
folly and vanity. The merchant deliberately re- 
turned the pipe into his mouth ; took up my opal, 
and displacing the pearl, crowned the pyramid 
with the opal. " Now," said he, " you will 
admit, that the pyramid is faultless." He then 
returned his own opal into^ the box, and calmly 
began to arrange some of his wares. 

I turned away in the deepest dejection; but 
the expressions of pity from the bystanders, so 
different from those with which I had expected to 
be greeted, wounded me more even than the loss 
of my wealth. I repaired to the shop of the 
merchant whom I knew, but without communi- 
eating to him what had happened ; the circum- 
stance, however, soon got wind; it was soon 
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buzzed about every where, that an ignorant youth 
had allowed himself to be juggled out of a valuable 
jewel by the great Bassora merchant, Haran- 
zabad ; and I had the mortification of seeing 
myself pointed at as this ignorant youth. " How 
could you be so mad," said the merchant, my 
friend, " as to stake any opal against Haran- 
zabad's? — had you come to me first, you would 
have learnt what every body knows, that the 
king pledged his opal to that merchant for a loan, 
upon condition that he should not exhibit it 
openly at the fair." 

I had now neither business nor inclination to 
detain me at the fair, I sold my horse, and in 
place of turning homeward, with 50,000 florins 
in my purse, I had but 200, partly the price of 
my horse, and partly the balance of a debt, which 
the lapidary was owing to my father. How dif- 
ferent were my feelinga on my road homeward, 
from what they would have been, had 1 been re- 
turning to the realization of my projects! My 
sisters* portions, my mother's provision, my 
cousin Ronza, and my expected barony, all came 
to my mind, only to reproach me for my vanity 
and folly. I was still a jewel-hunter, and had 
still my fortune to make ; yet, wonderful as it may 
appear, at this very moment, when my hopes 
were newly crushed, they began to rise again ; 
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new dreams of riches, and even projects of their 
appropriation occupied my mind, and almost 
excluded the recollection of my misfortune ; and 
the very hour that witnessed the destruction of 
all my expectations, and the futility of my toils, 
saw also bom within me, a stea:dier determination 
than ever, to renew them ; and as firm a persua- 
sion, that they would yet be rewarded. 

Providence, however, has not yet thought fit 
to crown my hopes ; but I have lived happily 
notwithstanding. Never has my hammer laid 
open the lustre of another opal, but I have always 
been cheered on by expectation ; my toil has 
never been rewarded by independence, but it has 
brought me food and raiment, and left me 
something to wish for ; I have never entered 
Gracow again, with the exulting thought that I 
was about to possess myself of 60,000 florins, 
but neither have I ever quitted it with the painful 
reflection, that I have lost the fruit of a year's 
labour, and of many years' hope; I have had no 
portions to bestow upon my sisters, but they have 
married, and have been happy without them ; no 
provision to settle upon my mother, but she is 
long ago beyond the need of it; no barony to 
offer Ronza, but she has never appeared to wish 
for more than she possesses. Old age steals 
fast upon me, and so would it, if I had possessed 
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riches ; death has no greater terrors for the poor 
than for the rich man, nor has he so much to 
disturb the serenity of his meditations. My chil- 
dren regret that I should leave them, and their 
regrets are sincere, because when I am gone, they 
expect no equivalent : yet had I even now youth 
and vigour, I would still pursue the occupation, 
which I trust my children will never desert, for 
one day or other, their labours will be rewarded. 
Schmidt has not found the first opal, nor myself 
the last ; and riches may be enjoyed Tjy him who 
knows how to use them. Go on then my chil- 
dren ; do not shrink from toils which your father 
has borne, nor despair of the success which he 
once achieved, and of which, the inexperience of 
youth only, robbed him of the reward. 
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A SEPTEMBER WALK. 



CHAPTER I. 

It has sometimes been my good fortune, in the 
-course of my solitary walks, to become acquainted 
with curious and affecting stories. I have already 
more than once, made the reader a partaker in 
the pleasure which these have afforded me ; and 
in the present chapter, I mean to record the par- 
ticulars of a story which I accidentally picked 
up in a walk through Monmouthshire, as well as 
the manner in which I became acquainted with 
it. It is a story that affected me deeply, and 
which, independently of its real and individual 
interest, will read an important lesson to whoever 
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among our legislators may chance to see these 
pages. 

There is no province in the King of England's 
dominions^ more beautiful than Monmouth ; and 
there are few parts of Europe, in which my soli- 
tary walks have led me among sweeter scenes* 
It is a good deal the fashion, to extol foreign 
scenery ; and I believe it is too much the custom, 
to visit those scenes abroad which have obtained 
a celebrated name, before visiting the equally 
attractive spots in our own country. I remember 
to have heard a pleasant story of-^ Scotch laird, 
who shortly after arriving at majority, set out for 
the Continent, and having ascended a certain 
mountain in the south of Italy, famous for the 
magnificent prospect which is enjoyed from the 
sumnxit, struck with its beauty, inquired of the 
guide who accompanied him, if there was any 
thing in Europe equal to what he now beheld. 
" I have heard," replied the guide, " that this 
prospect is excelled by only one;" "and where 
is that one?" eagerly demanded the traveller; 
"in tile kingdom of Scotland," said the guide. 
" Indeed," said the view-hunter, ** in what part 
of Scotland ;" " from the top of a hill named 
Damyet," answered the guide, " Good God," 
said the traveller, *' it is on my own estate ! and 
I hskve never been there." For the truth of this 



atory I will not vouch ; but it is at all events, a 
good illustration of a prevailing folly. 

It is a fact, that will be disputed by uo one 
who has had any opportunity of exercising his 
judgment, that foreign scenery is, generally 
speaking, far inferior to that of England : it is 
tme, that there are spots, and even limited dis- 
tricts in many of the countries abroad, where 
there is a concentration of higher beauties than 
are to be found in any equal space in England : 
the climate alone, of more southern latitudes, 
mellowing the appearances of the external world, 
and creating a harmony among the several ele- 
ments, is sufficient to turn the scale ; but 1 will 
venture to affirm that in England alone, of all 
the European countries, ia it possible to travel two 
hundred miles in almost a direct line, through 
scenes of rich and varied beauty. 

The county of Monmouth contains within 
itself every ingredient of natural beauty, and 
every species of adventitious ornament and in- 
terest ; swelling hills, nigged precipices, ancient 
woods, rivers, streams, and torrents — princely 
I domains, romantic towns, crumbling and ivyed 

ruins. I have at various times walked through 
the lovely sceneiy of this county, and always 
[ with delight ; but I cannot quite coincide in the 

I common opinion, which identifies the beauty of 
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Monmouthshire, with the river Wye; for the 
river Wye is not a river to my taste ; its serpen- 
tining course lies, indeed, through a country 
superlatively beautiful ; but the river itself has 
little to recommend it for the greater part of that 
course. To be beautiful, a river must be pure, 
it must have a sensible flow, and must either fill 
its channel, or show, where it leaves the channel 
bare, a clean pebbly bottom. But a river affected 
by the tide in any considerable degree, cannot 
possess these characters of beauty : it cannot be 
pure, because even at low water, the stream is 
tainted by the slime which is deposited by the 
tide; whenever it is brimful, it has no current 
except a retrograding one ; and during at least 
three-parts of the twenty-four hours, it does not 
sweep green banks and drooping shrubs, as a 
river must do to be beautiful ; but is a dwarfish 
rill, occuping a deep channel, with filthy muddy 
banks, rising on each side. The Wye is, there- 
fore ho favourite of mine. 

At the time that I became possessed of the 
particulars of the story to be related in this chap- 
ter, my head-quarters were at Chepstow, from 
which town I made daily excursions into the 
neighbourhood; including of course, Tintern 
Abbey, and Ragland Castle. It is with a ram- 
ble to the latter of these places, that the theme 
of this chapter has reference. My walks through 
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MoiimouthBhiie, were coniined within the month 
of September; and there is certaioly no other 
moDth in the year, so well suited for pedestriaii 
rambles: to me, it is indeed, the moat attractive 
of all the months : it has neither the sultriness of 
July and August, nor the chill of October. The 
morning, the noon, the ei'ening of a fine Septem- 
ber day, have each of them, their separate channa : 
and whether your walk be through the fields, or 
in the orchard, or the garden, beauty and prodi- 
gality are around you. Here, you have the gol- 
den waving com; there, the gathered harvest; and 
on all sides, the woods and the copses still in 
their leafy beauty, and just touched with the first 
streak of autumn's pencil*. If your walk beearly, 
you see the skylark circhng in the sunny beams 
of the morning ; mounting up and up; and 
chanting all the while, his merry roundelay ; and 
you see the gossamer curtaining every hedge, and 
the dew-drop clinging to every blade. If you go 
out at noon, the white, the speckled, and the 
saffron-winged butterflies flit by, and the dragon- 
fly glances gold and silver in the noon-beam : 
bees are hanging on every clover-head, and feast- 
ing on the yet lingering sweets of the honey- 
suckle. There is then, usually a light air abroad, 
gently ruffling the com fields, which rise and 
fall, like the soft heavings of a peaceful bosom. 




But it ia in the evening, when the charm of Sep- 
tember ia felt the deepest. Go out before sun- 
set ; watch the day die upon the hill-topB ; go 
into the wood, and pause : perhaps the parting 
note of the woodlark breaks upon the stillness, 
or perhaps, there is nothing to disturb the silence 
save the tinkling of little brooks, that cannot be 
heard by day. And now, the landscape grows 
dim; and the moon, the harvest-moon, dipping 
among the white curdled clouds, comes forth. 
Gentle beauty ! solitary traveller ! wanderer 
through the fields of Heaven ! no wonder poets 
hynm. thee, and lovers gaze upon thee. But 
September is not a month for poetiy and contem- 
plation only : it abounds in palpable things: the 
garden and the orchard bend under the clustering 
fruit; the woods are full of filberts, and the 
trailing shrubs are heavy with wild berries. In 
short, September is the month when we not only 
discover nature to be beautiful, but her Author to 
be bountiful. 

It was on the morning of a September-day, that 
I left a little inn, in the neighbourhood of Rag- 
land Castle, to return to Chepstow. 1 had slept 
there the night before, having occupied the 
afternoon of that day in visiting the ruin. The 
ruins of a castellated building, or feudal fortress, 
are leas be&utiful as an object of mere contom- 
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iion, than the remams of uq abbey or inonae- 
tery; partly, because the architecture of the 
tatter is in itself more beautiful, and partly, 
because monks and friars have been wonderfully 
felicitous in their choice of a spot for their resi- 
dence : a tine stream and extensive woods, are 
especial favourites with them; whether because 
the former was found convenient for their ab- 
lutions, and the latter for holy meditation; or, 
because fish and game, from stream and forest, 
were required for lentil shall not determine ; it 
is true, however, with almost no exception, that 
the ruins of religious honses are situated in spots 
where nature is prodigal of beauty. But, sepa- 
rating the aspect of the ruin, from whatever else 
is attached to it, I have always felt greater plea- 
sure in walking through the grass-grown hall of 
a feudal castle, than in surveying the cloisters of 
a mouldering abbey. What does the latter 
awaken in the mind, but images of superstition 
and hypocrisy, and sloth and sensuality ! Nothing 
that was noble ; little that was intellectual, abode 
within its walls. The only scenes acted there, 
were scenes in which either bigotry and ignorance, 
or cunning and knavery, were the actors. But, 
with the ruins of a feudal castle our associations 
are less ignoble, and more spirit-stirring; much 
cruelty — much tyranny — much injustice were 
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indeed licensed there ; but there are redeeming 
recollections : we have courage and generosity, in 
place of cunning and knavery; activity in the 
room of sloth : if sensuality was found in the 
castle, as well as in the monastery, it was at 
least unaccompanied by hypocrisy; and if ig- 
norance was common to both, that ignorance is 
surely the most tolerable, which does not pretend 
to superior wisdom. 

I said, it was on a September morning, that I 
left a little inn near to Ragland Castle, with the 
intention of returning the same evening, to Chep- 
stow. After walking leisurely during several 
hours, I sat down upon a little eminence, attracted 
by the appearance of a splendid mansion, only a 
part of which was visible from the level of the 
road. From the spot I had chosen, I had a 
perfect view of the house, and the surrounding 
domain. These sufficiently showed that their 
owner was a man of great wealth, — and the arms 
of the family, sculptured in marble over the gate, 
which was not more than a hundred yards from 
where I was seated, indicated that it was noble. 
Behind, and on either side, the house was in- 
closed by venerable woods, that stretched up a 
gentle acclivity, the summit of which was crowned 
by a temple. On one side of the mansion, lofty 
walls inclosed extensive gardens, and the sun- 
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beams glittered upon a long range of those fra- 
gile buildings, which luxury has invented, to 
outwit nature. The park in front, and which 
stretched far to the right and left, was studded 
with clumps of overshadowing trees, and herds 
of deer were lying, or browziog beneath them ; 
a fine rapid stream traversed the lawn, over which 
a handsome bridge conducted. the broad avenue: 
at the front of the mansion, I could perceive that 
a magnificent equipage was waiting. 

As I gazed upon all this, I felt a slight shade 
of envy clouding the serenity of my mind r 
" Happy possessor," said I, " of all I survey !" It 
was not, that I knew bo little of the world and 
of truth, as to suppose wealth and happiness to 
be synonimoua ; but we are sometimes cheated 
out of our settled belief; and the illusions of 
wealth and grandeur, are apt at times to over- 
power the convictions of reason and experience ; 
and from a natural cause : we suppose that we 
ourselves are in possession of what we see, and that 
in the enjoyment of it, we still retain our present 
feelings, thoughts and inclinations ; we do not 
reflect, that the world within, and the world with- 
out, act reciprocally upon each other ; we do not 
consider at the moment, that the passions are 
not immutable ; that desires vary with the chang- 
ing probabilities of their fulfilment; and that 
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the happiness of a lifetime may be influenced by 
one unsatisfied longing. It is impossible to 
colour water without in some degree changing 
its properties. " Happy possessor," said I, " of 
all I survey!" The sequel will show, how much 
of truth there was in this expression of momen- 
tary envy. 

While I still continued sitting, the equipage 
drove from the door, and proceeded rapidly 
towards the'gate. Without feeling any particular 
curiosity as to who might be withipi it, I rose, 
and continued my walk. As the carriage ap- 
proached, I perceived it to be in unison with 
every thing else belonging to its owner : its 
mountings were brilliant and costly; the arms 
of the house were emblazoned upon its sides, and 
embossed in silver upon other parts of the furni- 
ture ; four beautiful black horses, richly capari- 
soned, whirled it along, and two outriders, in 
splendid livery, followed it. I reached the gate 
at the same tim^ with the carriage, which stopped 
for a moment, while the porter opened it, and in 
the same instant, the window was lowered, and 
the person within, delivered some order to the 
postilions. I involuntarily paused for a moment 
to look at the individual whom I took to be the 
owner of all that I had coveted ; and as the 
window was again drawn up, and the carriage 
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rolled on, I said, '^ can this be he whom I called 
the happy owner of all I surveyed!" 

It has often been said, that every man is a 
physiognomist ; it is certain that every one fan- 
cies himself such. For my own part I have stu- 
died the subject but little, but I do not believe 
that in its details, it is possible to judge accu- 
rately ; because, as character, and even intellect 
to a certain degree, give a peculiar expression 
to certain features, and as I cannot perceive the 
possibility of laying down any rule to guide us 
in our judgments of a thing so undefinable as 
expression is, it seems to me, that physiognomy 
will never make many advances beyond the dis- 
coveries and hypotheses of its first great master. 
But there is one department in which I think 
physiognomy seldom errs ; I mean, where it 
judges, not of the qualities of the mind implanted 
by nature, but of the state into which the mind 
has been brought by the events of life. Joy, 
sorrow, serenity, discontent, are easily distin- 
guished from each other ; and he would be not a 
bad physiognomist only, but an egregious blun- 
derer in the affairs of common life, who should 
make a mistake between the man whose heart 
was satisfied, and whose paths were peace, — and 
him, in whose breast, grief, discontent, or remorse 
had taken their abode. 
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It was in this simplest department of physiog- 
nomy^ that I exercised my judgment upon the 
present occasion. 

My inward exclamation, *' Can this be he 
whom I Called the happy owner of all I sur- 
veyed !" was suggested by the momentary glimpse 
I caught, as the carriage stopped at the gate. 
The individual whom I supposed to be the lord 
of the mansion, and who afterwards proved to 
be so, was aged ; but the whiteness of his hair, 
and the wrinkles on his cheek, did not inspire me 
with that reverence, which virtuous old age sel- 
dom fails to produce. Years turn the locks to 
grey — but so does anguish ; and the furrows 
that are ploughed by remorse, are unlike the 
wrinkles of age. My view was, as I have said, 
but momentary ; but it was sufficient to dissipate 
the dream of envy. 

When the carriage had passed on, I walked 
' leisurely forward; my thoughts unoccupied by 
any thing, — observing passing objects — the plea- 
sant country — feeling upon my frame and spirits, 
the influence of a fine September day — snuffing 
the wild fragrance of the whin blossom, which 
skirted the road — and rejoicing in the animal 
powers of health and youth, and in the conscious- 
ness of existence. 

I have often been disappointed after a day's 
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walk, when I have reflected upon the employ- 
ment of my thoughts during it ; I have said to 
myself, have I acquired any new view upon any 
subject ? have I resolved any doubt or difhculty 
that embarrasses me ? has imagination conceived, 
or thought matured, any thing that may prove 
useful hereafter ! is it possible, that I have passed 
a day in the solitude of my own thoughts, and 
that I have learned nothing, investigated nothing, 
detennined nothing, made not a single addition 
to my stock of knowledge, improved not in one 
iota, the powers of reason, nor made a single 
contribution to the storehouse of fancy ? — and to 
all these questions, conviction has sorrowfully 
answered, "you have dreamed the day away!" 
It is in fact, a melancholy truth, that during a 
walk, my thoughts are generally altogether worth- 
less ; how it may be with others, I do not know, 
but of myself, I know, that while in motion, 1 
have never arrived at a conclusion upon any sub- 
ject, nor ever exercised imagination to any pur- 
pose. There is, however, one consolation I have, 
perhaps 1 might justly call it an indemnification 
for all losses ; my solitary walks are full of animal 
enjoyment. I have an overflowing sense of the 
pleasure of possessing life and energy ; and this 
is a species of enjoyment, that I would not barter 
for any that is intellectual. It is not correct, to 
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my curiosity in some degree awakened respecting 

Lord G . I fancied there must be something 

connected with his history worth knowing ; for 
how could it otherwise happen, that a nobleman, 
possessing all that the world can give, and not 
under the influence of any recent family affliction 
(as I had learnt at the inn was not the case), 
should bear about with him, not the marks of 
suffering only, but, as I could not help suspect- 
ing traces, darkly ominous of its origin : it might, 
indeed, be disappointed ambition ; or a mind na- 
turally misanthropic, and full of gall, that had 
eaten into itself, and turned the sweets of life into 
bitterness ; yet, the idea that guilt, that remorse, 
were in some way connected with what I had 
seen, strongly intrenched itself in my mind ; but 
as I thought I had now left behind me, the only 
opportunity I should ever have, of learning any 
thing further of Lord G 's history, my curio- 
sity soon died away, and as I came in sight of 
the romantic town and castle of Chepstow, the 
higher parts still lighted by the descending sun, 

I had entirely forgotten Lord G and his 

coveted domain ; and my mind began to revert to 
Ragland Castle, and its green old age, and Charles 
the First and the tilts that were witnessed from 
its walls, and the festivals within them, and the 
plumed knights, and winsome dames : and with 
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these lhouo;hts, I passed the evenint;. and went 
to sleep. 

But the thoughts with which I went to sleep, 
did not form the subject of my night visions. 1 
dreamed of Lord G — — , and his domain ; it was 
a confused dream, the memory of which did not 
outlive my sleep, though it served to keep alive 
the fanciesof the preceding day. Being engaged 

to dine at I n C 1, three miles from 

Chepstow, I purposed to pass the morning in 
strolling about the town; not that there was any 
thing to see that i had not seen already ; but it 
was market-day, and there is always something 
new to be seen on a market-day, whether in new 
wares or new faces. When I had breakfasted, 
I walked out of the Beaufort-arms, to the book- 
seller's shop, and on entering, the first thing that 
met my eye, was an announcement, that a pubhc 
meeting would be held in the assembly-room that 
forenoon, for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament for an alteration in 
the criminal code: Lord G— ^ — ^ in the chair, This 

explained the motive of Lord G 's journey, 

and that motive went far in my mind to lower 
my opinion of my skill in physiognomy ; but my 
curiosity was rather increased than diminished ; 
and the discovery I had made, tended rather to 
substitute new for old fancies, than to set my 
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mind at rest. I determined, of course, to attend 
themeeting. Shortly after twelve o'clock, a very 
numerous company was assembled, and about 

half-past twelve, Lord-G entered the room 

and took the chair. I remarked wliat seemed to 
me rather extraordinary, that some murmurs, and 
other tokens of disapprobation, were mingled with 

the plaudits by which Lord G was greeted, as 

he took the chair. How could this arise ? So far, 
however, I felt it to be a confirmation of my first 

suspicions. Lord G was obnoxious to some ; 

and no trivial cause, I thought, could occasion the 
open manifestation of this feeling of animosity. 
It could not arise from the nature of the meeting 
at which his lordship was to preside ; for its 
object was congenial to the good feelings of all; 
and an active participation in such an object, 
would he a reason for esteeming, rather than for 
condemning a man ;— this circumstance greatly 
increased my interest in the meeting, and my 
curiosity respecting its chairman. 

The business of the day commenced in the 
usual way ; and after several resolutions had been 
moved and seconded, the chairman, having re- 
quested another person to take his pkce^ vacated 
the chair, and desired permission to address 
meeting. In most cases, the speeches that 
delivered at pwblic meetings, are set orations, 
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intendtiij either to promote the speaker's individual 
interest, or to support the credit he has obtained 
for holding some set of political opinions, or some 
philanthropic views : if there be any other incen- 
tive than these, it is vanity. Lord G com- 
menced with a tremulous voice, and at" first, was 
scarcely audible : these imperfections, I attributed 
to age and infirmity. Soon, however, I was un- 
deceived ; his voice became loud, and firm ; and 
he spoke with an emphatic energy, that 1 have 
never heard equalled — it was eloquence in its 
truest sense, for every syllable that was uttered, 
carried instantaneous conviction to all who lis- 
tened. Since then, I have often wished I could 
have noted down every word of that speech : 
Bome portions of it, however, I do remember ; and 
I cannot resist the temptation I feel, of transferring 
to these pages, a short memento of what I then 
considered so convincing. 

"Gentlemen," said Lord G , "Where, I 

ask, are the fruits of that vast engine of 
national benevolence, which is wielded by the 
humane, throughout this Christian empire, for 
improving the moral condition of man ? la 
it, that this stream of charity, which is poured 
out continually upon the land, is useless? 
or is it not rather, that there is some coun- 
teracting principle at work, which sets at nought 
f2 
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the efforts of the Christian and the philanthropist ? 
What nation on earth can compete with Britain^ 
in the number and magnitude of those institutions, 
which are offered for the alleviation and the cure 
of the moral, as well as the physical evils inci- 
dent to humanity ; — and yet, where is the nation 
upon earth, on whose records we find so dark a 
catalogue of crime ? We must look. Gentlemen, 
for a solution of these difficulties, in the imper- 
fection of our criminal laws ; for, if we refuse to 
come to this conclusion, then we must admit, that 
the powers of Christianity and philanthropy will 
for ever be exerted in vain. Gentlemen, the 
capital error in bur criminal code, is its severity ; 
a mild term for injustice : — there is a certain pro- 
portion between crime and punishment, which 
approves itself to the understanding of all men ; 
and when the law awards punishments, that are 
disproportionate to the guilt, the impress of 
justice is no longer discernible, and compassion 
towards the violator of the law, not obedience to 
the law itself, is the necessary consequence. 
Why is it, that so few suffer the penalty which 
the law has affixed to their offences ? Because, 
the infliction of the penalty would be unjust; be- 
cause the awards of the law are not founded upon 
principles of equity ; because, to carry them into 
effect, would be a monstrous outrage upon com- 
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mon sense and universal feeling; aini yet, what 
a mockery of law it is, that it should be impos- 
sible to execute its provisions ! So long as incon- 
sistency like this exists, the law will be powerless 
— so long will crime increase, and the eflbrts of 
the good, be unavailing." 

" But, Gentlemen," (here Lord G- — — became 
, visibly agitated), there is a. more imperious claim 

j still, than that of an inefficient law, that has 

brought me here to-day, and that now impels me 
to address you ; I mean, the claim of individual 
justice. If we are to take the Sacred writings as 
our warrant, they contain none for visiting with 
death, any offence save murder ; nor does reason 
offer us any authority for expiating any other 
crime, with the blood of the ofi'ender. Gentle- 
men, there should not only be a proportion be- 
tween crime and punishment, but a reciprocity 
between the punishment awarded, and the injury 
which is committed. If a man takes the life of 
another, he takes that which is raoKt valuable — 
that which nothing can supply the loss of; and, 
in the punishment that is inflicted upon the mur- 
derer, it is just, that lie should suffer the same 
as his victim ■ has suffered : but in every crime 
that is visited by capital punishment, save mur- 
der, this parity of reasoning ceases. If, Gentle- 
men, a man should take from any of you your 
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watch on the highway, or break iato your house 
and steal your plate, or forge a bill by which you 
are defrauded of £1000 (as Lord G^ — — spoke 
the latter part of this sentence, his voice became 
tremulous, he paused for a moment, and passed 
his hand over his brow, a confused murmur too, 
ran through the assembly ; he then recovered his 
composure, and firmly repeated the sentence), 
" or forge a bill by which you are defrauded of 
£1000, he no doubt does you a great injury ; but 
if you were asked, whether you would lose your 
watch, your plate, your £1000, or your life, you 
would feel that there was no equality in the 
losses ; the man, therefore, who defrauds you of 
£1000, ought not to be injured in a degree incal- 
culably greater than he has injured you. It is no 
light matter to take away the life which man did 
not give ; and I believe that, ' blood for blood' ex- 
cepted, there exists not one case, in which ahuman 
tribunal is justified in adjudging a human being 

to die. I remember {continued Lord G ), 

to have lately read in the public journals, of a 
female child apprenticed to a barbarous master, 
who, for sixteen months, exercised towards her b 
system of the most unrelenting cruelty, feeding 
her upon the most disgusting refuse, depriving 
her of food for days together, beating her until 
she was covered with wounds and soreu, and then. 
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lijie a tiend, filling theiu with salt to incruaiie their 
torture. Gracious God ! — is there a man breath- 
ing who will say, that the utterer of a forged uote 
is worthy of death, but that the inhuman mis- 
creant who commits these demoniac acts sliould 
be judged worthy of only six months' imprison- 
ment ? There is no defect which can attach to a 
government, so great, as an imperfect system of 
justice. Nothing is so indispensible to perfection 
of government, as a code of laws, by which no 
man can be punished either too much, or too 
little : and although the imperfection that attaches 
to all human institutions, may sometimes permit 
the imiocent to be condemned unjustly, and may 
at other times, allow the guilty to escape the 
penalty of the law ; yet, it is the province, and it 
is within the power of legislation, to affix to 
every crime, punishment proportioned to its enor- 
mity ; but when I read, that a deliberate system 
of torture, abhorrent to the general spirit of our 
laws, is visited by six months' imprisonment, 
while the coiner of a shilling, or the stealer of a 
horse is deprived of existence, it is almost enough 
to engender a hatred of the whole system of 
I jurisprudence, under which so monstrous an in- 

1 consistency is committed. Gentlemen, if we de- 

1^ sire that equal distributive justice should he the 

tf our laws, let us unite our efforts to 
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etfect an end no praiseworthy in its pursuit, and 
which would be so glorious in its accomplishment ; 
let us labour to render our criminal law consistent 
in its enactments, equitable in its principles, and 
mild in its awards." 

The strong expression of emotion which Lord 

G evinced several times during his address, 

and the sensation which on these occasions was 
apparent throughout the room, almost confirmed 
me in my belief, that he had not taken a leading 
part in the business of the day, from any of 
the common motives which influence men upon 
like occasions. The feeling manifested by the 
meeting at its opening ; the emphatic earnestness 
with which he spoke of the claims of individual 
justice; the strong symptoms of mental pain, 
which showed themselves in his countenance — his 
voice — his manner, when he had occasion to re- 
prabate the punishment of death for crimes less 
than murder; and especially, his uncontrollable 
emotion, when he adverted to that penalty affixed 
by the law, to forgery ;— all combined to fix upon 
my mind, a positive persuasion, that the events 
of his own life, the present colour of his mind, 
and his appearance that day, were in some way 
connected with that severity of the criminal law, 
which he was wishful to ameliorate ; it will soon 
be seen if I had judged rightly. 
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I will abstain from relating to the reader, the 
means which I employed to have my suppositions 
confirmed or refuted. I soon learned, that they 
were not without foundation ; although it was a 
considerable time before I was in possession of 
information, sufficiently authentic and detailed, 
to enable me to separate the truth from the false- 
hood, and form, from the various editions of Lord 

G 's story, one, that should contain every 

fact of any interest, and should exclude whatever 
rested upon evidence in the smallest degree 
doubtful. I will not be guilty of the affectation 
of presenting the narrative to the reader, from a 
pretended manuscript put into my hands — nor 
will I relate it precisely as I have heard it in any 
one quarter. My narrative is taken from various 
sources, and related in my own way: faults, 
therefore, in the language, or in the sentiments 
which may be found in it, must be charged against 
me. From motives of delicacy, I, of course, omit 

all but the initial letter in Lord G 's name ; 

the other name is two well known to render deli- 
cacy of this sort necessary. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE STORY OF THE UNHAPPY PAIR, AND 
THE CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN FATHER. 



The noxioas vapours of a summer's sky, 

Tbe gathering clouds that darken in the air. 
Have vent in storms : for, tho' the lightnings fly. 

And thunders roll ', tho* hurricanes may tear 
The face of nature, and the dread hlast bear 

Destruction on its wings ; these cannot stay — 
But earth and skies again are calm and fair ; 
Nature, more lovely, and serene, and gay ; 
Her storms but casting their origin away. 

Not so the mind : — conscience creates within, 

Storms, that can never their own springs dispel ; 
For tho' they may an outward calmness win, 

Lilce the volcano ; yet, beneath is hell. 
Mem -ry will not be chained down in the cell 
Of deep oblivion ; tho' the flame burn low. 
Yet, lives the fire that time can never quell ; 

And life, one peaceful moment cannot know. 
If, mingled in its stream, remorse's poison flow. 

Of the very early years of Charles Warner, I 
have nothing to relate ; would to God those that 
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succeeded were as barren of events. He was 
descended from rather an ancient family, and his 
immediate ancestors occupied the middle stations 
in life. When but little removed from childhood, 
he showed that love of reading, which was after- 
wards matured into a decided literary turn ; and 
long before that period might be seen, the dawn- 
ings of that ardent enthusiasm which, in after 
life, proved so baneful an enemy to prudence. 
As Charles Warner grew up, he was a favourite 
with every body : he was so amiable ; so obliging ; 
so well informed ; he possessed a great share of 
natural eloquence, without the vanity of dis- 
playing it ; and was remarkable for that grace- 
fulness in manner and appearance, which is not 
the result of study, — and which seems to be a 
natural inheritance in some, who have never 
partaken of the advantages generally supposed 
necessary to its acquisition. Charles Warner was 
by no means deficient in judgment: he could 
reason justly, and act discreetly, on all occasions 
in which the emotions had no part ; but where the 
feelings and the judgment were at variance, the 
combat was short, because it was unequal. 

Charles Warner was scarcely twenty-one, when 
his enthusiastic turn of mind led him abroad, 
where, for four years, he reveled in all the luxury 
in which a southern climate, poetic associations. 




and the charm of music and painting, have power 
to steep the mind of an ardent worshipper of 
nature and art, in their various forma of beauty. 
He returned to England, with an extended know- 
ledge of literature ; a perfect acquaintance with 
the modern languages ; and with no contemptible 
judgment in matters of verti). 

While abroad, Charles Warner was no spend- 
thrift — no gambler — no sensualist ; his plea- 
sures were few and refined ; but his love of 
literature and the fine arts, and the eagerly sought 
society of men of letters (who do not always 
disdain to mingle with the pursuits of learning, 
others less worthy), were the source of consider- 
able expenses ; and when he returned home, after, 
as I have said, an absence of four years, during 
which he had lost his only surviving parent, he 
found that he had almost entirely dissipated his 
originally slender patrimony. This was nothing 
different from what he had expected ; and if at 
any time during his sojourn abroad, this thought 
occurred to him, he silenced it in the reflection, 
that he could not employ his fortune better, — ■ 
perhaps, not even no advantageously, as in 
storing his mind with that knowledge, which he 
trusted would be a suiBcient patrimony of itself. 

Charles Warner was now twenty-five ; and it 
was not an act of prudence only, but of necessity, 
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to endeavour to turn to some account the advan- 
tages which he possessed. 

At this time, Lord G had newly taken hie 

seat in the House of Peers ; and very shortly after, 
he was the originator of a proposition respecting 
some new immunities and advantages to be 
granted to a certain association for the advance of 
learning. The proposal met with considerable 
opposition ; and Charles Warner, without feeling 
any particular anxiety upon the subject, yet, 
desirous of bringing himself forward, and per- 
haps, of recommending himself to the notice of 
those who might assist his views, wrote and 
published a pamphlet upon the subject, dedicating 

it to Lord G , who was pleased with the 

performance, and being then in want of a secre- 
tary, offered the situation to its author, who 
thankfully accepted of it, conscious that he was 
every way qualified to discharge its duties ; and 
believing that he had found the speedy accom- 
plishment of his desires. Alas, unhappy Charles ! 
would that thy desires had rested here. 

At the time when Charles Warner was appointed 

«ecretary to Lord G , and became an inmate 

at Park, his lordship had been ten years a 

widower; Lady G having died early in life, 

leaving one child, an only daughter, then eight 
years of age. Since the death of her mother, 
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Mari& had lived with her father, sometimes at 

Park, and sometimes in London ; and about 

a year before the period to which my narrative 

refera, Lord G had placed his daughter at 

the head of his table, and made her the mistress 
of his establishment. 

I will not attempt any description of Maria. 
It is difficult, thirty years after a face has been 
seen, to obtain very accurate information respect- 
ing its features and expression. All accounts, 
however, concur, in ascribing loveliness to it. I 
have seen a miniature of her, taken immediately 
after her mother's death, in which she is painted 
as a sweet fair child, with blue eyes, and a 
mirthful countenance ; and I have also seen a 
picture of her mother, taken just after her mar- 
riage, when she was hardly twenty-one. In this 
picture, it is easy to trace the resemblance between 
her and her child, which is indeed remarkably 
strong, allowing for the difi'erence in years ; and 
if, at the period when my narrative commences, 
Maria had fulfilled the promise of her childhood, 
and resembled her mother, I am warranted in 
saying, that tradition has not erred in ascribing 
loveliness to her. Of her mind, her history is 
unfortunately too true an interpreter. 

During the two years that had elapsed since 
Maria had emerged from childhood, and which 
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had been spent for tiie most part at — ■ — - I'ark, 
she had seen at her father's table, and at those of 
his guests, the gay, the gallant, the high in birth, 
and the high in intellect; and the young, the 
beautiful, the accomplished daughter of Lord 

G- , the heiress, too, of his wealth, soon saw 

among her suitors, many who might be deemed 
worthy of her smiles ; but no one had gained the 
favour of Maria. The world said that Maria was 
proud. It would have been better for Maria had 
the world been right. 

It was in this posture of affairs,^ — ^when Lord 
G was residing at — — Park, after parlia- 
ment had broken up in the month of July, — when 
Maria had been two years emancipated from 
childhood, and was then nineteen, that Charles 
Warner entered upon the duties of secretary to 

Lorf G . Though it was a menial office 

which Charles Warner held, and by no means 
entitling him to any equality with the family, — 
yet, from a knowledge of the high respectability 

of his family connexions, Lord G upon all 

occasions treated him, if not with the familiarity 
of an equal, yet with the easy politeness which 
he felt to be due to him as a gentleman, and a 
man of education. With Maria, other reasons 
were added ; Charles Warner possessed a large 
stock of that kind of knowledge which she prized ; 
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he was well acquainted with every branch of 
polite literature ; he could speak most of the 
modem languages fluently ; he was an excellent 
musician j^and besides, Maria was a total stranger 
to pride, and would have been affable to any one 
under her father's roof: above all, the subordinate 
situation in which Charles Warner became known 
to her, tended rather to remove than to increase 
the distance, which would otherwise have marked 
her first intercourse with a young man in her own 
station ; — he was her father's secretary, and reser\'e 
of that kind would be ridiculous. Hers was not 
a situation that was free from danger. There vraa 
in Charles Warner a gentleness, and a diffidence, 
far more captivating than the arrogance which too 
often accompanies intellectual power, — and more 
winning, than the high-bred assurance which stars 
and coronets confer upon their wearers. He was 
not indifferent to female perfections, — or rather, 
he was peculiarly susceptible of their impression ; 
more too, at this particular juncture, than perhaps 
at any former period of his life. He had newly 
returned from abroad, where he had resided during 
four years, — and now, for the first time since his 
return, he had an opportunity of contrasting the 
women of foreign climes, with those of his own 
country : he had seen handsome women abroad ; 
and had been occasionally captivated by their 
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charmsy both of person and conversation ; but that 
deepest of all charms, that pure feminineness — 
that hesitating apprehensiveness — that enchanting 
compound of strength and weakness, of deep 
sensibility and shrinking modesty, distinguishing 
the women of England from all others upon 
earth, he had never met with abroad ; and now 
found, in its fullness, in the daughter of Lord 

G . 

The daughter of his patron, was no fit subject 
of Charles' thoughts; and no fit object for his 
attentions ; nor did he dare to offer her any. For 
many months after Charles Warner became an 

inmate in Lord G 's family, he would have 

been surprised at the remotest hint of any feeling 
entertained by him for Maria, other than that of 
respect, flowing from duty to his patron. It 
was long ere he discovered, that to gaze upon 
Maria, was the occupation in which he most 
delighted, and that to keep his thoughts within 
the compass of the i>age upon which his eye was 
fixed, cost him an effort. 

Lord G was a learned, rather than a lite- 
rary man ; I mean, his studies were conversant 
more with philosophy than with the belles let- 
tres ; and more with classical, than with modem 
literature : he knew, however, that his own, were 
not the studies most to his daughter's taste, nor. 
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indeed, the fittest to fonii the exclusive education 
of a young woman of mnk and fashion : he had 
himself grounded her in a knowledge of the dead 
languages, which he rightly thought essential to 
a knowledge of her own ; and after she had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of those accom- 
plishments for which she evinced a taste; and 
had, for her years, stored her mind with a large 
share of the historical and other useful information, 
which his own library furnished, he felt Charles 
Warner to be an acquisition in his family, as he 
thought Maria might be benefited by his know- 
ledge upon many subjects, to which he had paid 
but little attention himself. With this view. Lord 

G would purposely lead the conversation to 

subjects connected with literature and the fine 
arts ; and then, Charles' diffidence would forsake 
him ; and as he spoke of the mighty ones of the 
earth, who have left behind them the imperishable 
monuments upon which men gaze, and turn away 
from, silent and thoughtful ; as he spoke of the 
climes that have given birth to them, and painted 
their smiling skies, and sunny seas, and perfumed 
airs, and the music that swells and dies among 
Italian vales, and the moonlight of a southern 
night, as it falls among the crumbling relics of an 
older world ; and as his language, elevated by en- 
thusiasm, or unconsciously softened into tenderness, 
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almost embodied in a visible shape, the objects 
of his eloquence, — then would Maria breathlessly 
rivet her eyes upon him, the kindling of enthu- 
siasm mingling with their mildness; and even 
when he had ceased to speak, she would look 
upon him still, until he shrunk beneath the 
blaze of beauty and intelligence, that seemed 
almost celestial. — ^And Maria, like Charles, knew 
not for long, the nature of her feelings, and 
that to listen to Charles, was her chiefest plea- 
sure. 

Lord G — — rather encouraged, than repressed 
the frequency of those occasions upon which 
Charles' talents and information were displayed : 
he admired the natural eloquence of which his 
secretary was master, and had some remote views 
of making it useful to him in another sphere. The 
subjects which formed these conversations, he felt 
to be rather a relaxation from his own drier studies, 
and he was pleased to observe the eagerness his 
daughter showed, to add to her information. His 
secretary to aspire to be his daughter's lover, was 
a height of daring which he did not contemplate — 
and his daughter to love Charles Warner, a depth 
of degradation which he would have deemed im- 
possible ! 

It is needless to detail the progress of what 
the reader is already prepared to believe ; Charles 
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and Maria loved each other : the one, in violation 
of duty ; the other, in despite of pride. 

When matters were thus situated, Lord G 's 

parliamentary duties called him from the retire- 
ment of the country, to London ; and being at 
this time engaged in preparing for publication 
certain family papers, to complete which, the 
translation and transcription of some old manu- 
scripts were essential, he resolved to commit this 
duty to Charles Warner : and as the session was 
expected to be short, to leave his daughter in the 
country, and take with him to London, only 
such part of his household as he should absolutely 
require. 

When Charles and Maria knew this determi- 
nation, their first feeling was joy, — their next was 
fear. We often fear the thing we desire ; and 
indeed, where any duty must be sacrificed that 
we may attain the object of our wishes, these 
feelings are almost equally balanced. Up to this 
period, Charles and Maria had loved, without 
willingly conmiunicating their feelings to each 
other ; and they almost wished, that they might 
continue uncommunicated. They foresaw the trial 
that awaited them during the absense of Lord 

G , and mutually feared a disclosure, that 

would certainly affect materially the condition of 
both. Charles feared for Maria, her father's dis- 
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pleasure ; and Maria dreaded for him, the loss of 
patronage. 

They judged rightly : — a sentiment, of which 
two hearts are conscious, needs but opportunity 

to be communicated in language. Lord G left 

Park, and soon afterwards, arrived the con- 
summation of their imprudence — they married, 
regardless or unmindful of consequences. From 
that hour, Maria never more saw her father. 

A detail of the hardships and struggles that 
fell to the lot of Charles and Maria, after their 
imprudent union, would be profitless, and might 
be painful to the reader: but indeed, were it 
otherwise, I am not in a situation to gratify curio- 
sity. The particulars I have been able to collect, 
of the first three years of their marriage, are 
scanty, and hardly authentic enough to entitle 
them to a place in this narrative. It is natural 
to think they would hide as much as possible from 
the world, that lot, which its pity could not alle- 
viate, and which would be felt to be more bitter 
by its neglect. During the first three years of 
their marriage, Charles occasionally found some 
literary employment ; and this, with the disposal 
of his wife's jewels, and the small wreck of 
Charles' patrimony, served during that time to 
support a struggle with the diflSculties of life : 
demands increased with a family ;• Charles had 
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but few friends, and of the few he had, no one 
proffered him assistance; — let me say rather, 
Charles had no friend. As for Maria's relations, 
during the first months of her marriage, they did 
not entirely forsake her ; they kept up with her 
that sort of doubtful connection, — they gave her 
that half countenance, which might be withdrawn 

or increased as the conduct of Lord G should 

point out to them : but as soon as it was plain, 
that he would hear of no reconciliation, and that 
he had for ever shut the door against both for- 
giveness and compassion, they too, all cast her off. 
They' said "she deserves to suffer !'' Alas! the 
sacrifices which we make to avarice or pride, the 
world call worthy ; but those that are offered at 
the shrine of nature and tenderness, are esteemed 
the offspring of low-mindedness and folly. One" 
by one, the sources of the unhappy pair failed 
them; and Charles and Maria, and their two 
innocent children, were left, by those who might 
have raised them up, to sink beneath the taunt of 
the unfeeling, and the cold gTipe of penury. 

I have not learnt whether many attempts were 
made by Charles or Maria, to obtain the forgive- 
ness of Lord G . From one letter, however, 

which I have recovered, written but shortly before 
the awful events which I have to relate took place, 
it appears that such attempts had been made. As 
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this letter throws considerable light upon the con- 
dition of the unhappy pair, I think it best to 
transcribe it. 

" Uth Nov, 1794. 
" My Father, 

" This is the last appeal of your daughter 
Maria. I have no hope that you will now grant 
the forgiveness I have so often sued for in vain, 
-^this time I ask from you not forgiveness, but 
bread. My children, — ^my helpless children ! are 
perishing beside me, and I have nothing to give 
them, — you have abundance ; if you will not aid 
me as your daughter, give then jto a wretched 
mother of famishing children. I think, my 
father, if you were to see me you would pity me, 
and relieve me, — perhaps, even forgive me; for 
error may surely be expiated by an accumu- 
lation of suffering. Do not resist this appeal. 
I am fast sinking beneath the weight of the suf- 
ering that presses upon me ; — and consider, my 
father, I am not yet twenty-four years old ; — it 
would be hard to die so young. You will not 
suffer your daughter, the sole daughter of your 
house, to end her days like a common outcast. 
You once loved me, and I love you still ; one 
word of reconciliation from you, and my face 
would be bathed in tears of gratitude and affec- 
tion. I have seen you take children in your arms, 
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and kiss them, — I have two children ; the eldest 
is your image; the other, is the likeness of your 
Maria, — as I was once, not as I am how. If I 
deserve to suffer, if you cannot pity me, — pity my 
infants, for they have done no harm. May 
Almighty God dispose you to listen to my petition. 
This is probably the last time you will ever be 
called father, or read the hand-writing of, your 
once loved and still dutiful daughter, 

Maria." 

It is certain, that to this appeal no answer wau 
received. I remark, indeed, some expressions in 
it that had better have been omitted ; the recol- 
lection of what Lord G considered a family 

disgrace, would be only the more bitterly renewed 
by his daughter reminding him, that she was the 
sole daughter of his house,— and telling him, that 
her child bore the family lineaments. 

I now approach the climax of my tale. 

Gradually the horizon darkened around the un- 
happy pair. Every source was dried up ; famine 
came nearer and nearer; at last, it stared them in 
the face. 

It was on the evening of the 30th of November, 
1794, that Charles and Maria, and their children, 
had not broken bread for nearly two days. Nine 
o'clock chimed from the spire of a neighbouring 
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church — it was the hour when Charles and Maria 
had once been accustomed to take their frugal 
evening meal ; but this night, there was none to 
share. They were sitting in a miserable garret of 
an obscure lane ; a solitary lamp threw a dim 
unsteady light upon the bare wall ; the patched 
and shattered window shook to every gust of the 
wintry wind, and it was only when a drop of rain 
fell heavily upon the dying embers in the grate, 
that they showed any sign of existence. Upon a 
mat, two little-ones were lying, locked in each 
other's arms — ^they had newly fallen asleep: " God 
be praised," said Charles, ^^ they sleep at last ; 
Maria, they shall not starve ! when they awake 
they shall have bread. I will go, and bring bread 
to them and you." " Charles, my husband, hear 
me, — hear your wife ! we can bear it a little 
longer : you have lived in virtue, let us not end 
life in dishonour ; it will soon end, Charles, — and 
were it not for these — " Maria stopped, cast her 
eyes upon her children, and burst into tears. 
Charles rose, took his hat, and laid his hand upon 
the door. ** Do not leave me ;" said Maria ; 
" stay, Charles, — let us trust in God." *^ God 
has abandoned us," said he, " I will not trust in 
God." Maria heard Charles' footsteps rapidly 
descend the creaking stair, and she sunk upon 
her knees, and prayed for her husband. 
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As Charles descended into tbe street, ten o'clock 
struck. The night was dark, and a drizzly rain 
wa» falling ; the lamps gleamed upon the wet pave- 
ment, and only showed the big drops falling from 
the houses. Charles walked swiftly forward, and 
soon found himself on the outskiils of the town. 
" 1 have no arms," said he, — " no matter, I do 
not wish to injure ; I will think of my wife and 
children, and I shall not lack strength." In afew 
minutes it was put to the test; — he had judged 
rightly, for the next moment he was walking 
homewards, his hand grasping a purse. " They 
shall not starve to-night," said he— he felt no 
fear — no compunction ; he thought of his wife 
and children dying, and then pictured his children 
eating and smiling; and he said to himself, " If 
I have outraged the laws of man, I have obeyed 
the law of nature." Having provided for the 
necessities of his famishing wife and children, he 
reached his own abode, where he found Maria 
sitting as he had left her, weeping, and the 
children still asleep. " Awaken the children, 
Maria," said he, " and let them eat, — I have 
brought food," They opened their eyes, and saw 
bread before them,— and Maria smiled when she 
saw her little-ones smile, with food in their 
hands ; and though she knew the morsel was un- 
lawfully obtained, yet, she looked with fondness 
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upon her husband. The booty that Charles had 
obtained was but trifling ; at the end of two days 
only a small remnant remained. " Let me go," 
said Maria, " and buy food with it." " I have 
another use for part of it," replied Charles ; " but 
go, my love, and buy bread with this." The 
moment Maria was gone, Charles went out, pur- 
chased the requisite paper, returned swiftly home, 
and locked the door. As he took the pen in his 
hand, it trembled : he laid it down, and raised his 
eye from the paper — his children were opposite ; 
he saw one of them snatch a morsel of bread, 
even from the other's mouth, and firmness re- 
turned to him : he instantly seized the pen, and 
wrote, aflBlxing to the cheque the signature he was 
once so familiar with, — that of the cruel father of 
his Maria. Hastily giving to the children a cake, 
which he had bought to keep them quiet until his 
return, he went out and obtained money for his 
cheque : he was at home before Maria, and when 
she returned, the floor was covered with gold. 
" Let us live, and be happy," said Charles, in a 
tone of seeming gaiety ; and then in a more solemn 
manner, *' Maria, we will go to a foreign land — 
we may yet be happy, — let us leave this hovel. 
Come !" Maria made no reply : she saw deter- 
mination in his countenance ; she knew not from 
what source wealth had come, nor did she dare 
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to ask ; but she saw spread out before hei- the 
means of existence ; and she dressed the ehddren, 
and made a small package of the remnant of 
rags which were yet spared, because they had 
proved below the temptation even of merciless 
cupidity. In an hour they had left the city 
behind them, and were waiting the departure of a 
ship, bound for a foreign strand. The wind was 
fair, — the tide was flowing, — the vessels were 
beginning to float, — the sailors were upon the 
shrouds unfurling the sails, — " heave the anchor," 
cried the boatswain ; " she floats !" Charles and 
Maria stand upon the quay. " Oh, that an hour 
were past !" thought Charles; only a few minutes, 
— the minutes fly, — all is ready, — the sails are 
set, — the anchor up, — the moorings are untying ; 
" aboard !" cries the captain, — and Charles has 
placed his foot upon the plank, when a hand is 
placed upon his shoulder. Is it Maria's ? — he turns 
round, and sees himself surrounded by the officers 
of justice. Imprisonment — trial^a verdict of 
guilty, and sentence of death successively follow. 
I will not lead the reader to the cell of the un- 
happy Charles, — I will spare him the scene 
between Maria and her husband, on the morning 
of the fatal day. Their children were there too ; 
the tears coursed down their soft cheeks, although 
they knew not why ; — but they saw their father 
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and their mother weeping, and the place was dark 
and dismal. As the first bell tolled, Maria fainted, 
and they carried her away, — Charles imprinted a 
last kiss upon her cold and yet quivering lips, 
and said, " May'st thou never awake !" 

It is said, the sun shines ^ alike on the just and 
on the unjust; — aye ! and it shines alike too, upon 
the happy and the wretched ! That morning, it 
rose upon millions of the gay, and it left them 
gay at its setting ; and the morrow, it would 
again behold them full of life and glee. That 
day, men ate, and drank, and smiled, and said, 
" truly life is a pleasant thing !" What had the 
world to do with Charles and Maria ? What 
was it to them that he was cut off in youth and 
health, and that the sun would rise to-morrow 
upon his grave ? What was it to them that Maria 
was broken-hearted, and that ere morning she 
found relief in madness ! 

Was that the rabble-shout? — No, the crowd 
are silent; they have learnt that famine impelled 
the deed, — they are silent as the grave, — the men 
turn away their heads, and the women weep ; 
and as a shriek of returning sense from the wife 
of Charles pierces the silence, every soul is har- 
rowed up, and some mutter deep curses on the 
law that condemned, and on the power that would 
not save. Charles heard it too ; and he shuddered 
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even in the agonies of death. I know not whe- 
ther Maria lived, or whether she died ; nor have I 
been able to learn the history of her children. 

Report says, Lord G is childless ; and that 

at his death his domain will revert to the crown, 
because he has no heir. 



Such are the particulars I have been able to 
collect, of this unhappy history. Remorse is that 
cancerous ulcer of the mind, which is at first dis- 
regarded, and is undiscemible to the outward eye ; 
but it eats in and in, and hollows out a secret 
inner chamber for itself, where conscience sits 
enthroned among her thunders, and life becomes 
a curse ; but death, a thing yet more hideous. 
And the wretch who endures the present hell, only 
because he dreads one more eternal, bears at 
length in his aspect the reflection of his torment. 
For some time after the catastrophe I have related 
took place. Lord G showed no token of re- 
morse ; he mixed in public as he had been wont 
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to do, and was received as he had been accustomed 
to be received ; the world seemed to have for- 
gotten the events in which he had so large a 
share; but there was one whisperer still, — and 
that whisperer was — conscience ! Gradually he 
withdrew from public life; and, for twenty-six 
years, lived in total seclusion; and one of the 
first occasions on which he had emerged from it 
was, to originate in parliament a motion foj the 
amelioration of the criminal code. To dive into 
men's motives is not my business ; it may pos- 
sibly be, however, that Lord G felt it some 

alleviation of his pain, to benefit society at large, 
as a sort of atonement for the individual wrong 
he had committed. 
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MARSEILLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was early in the afternoon of an April day, 
that I approached Marseilles on foot, after hav- 
ing walked fi'om Aix the same morning. Before 
coming to the range of hills under which Mar- 
seilles lies, the number of pretty country houses 
studding the plain, indicate the approach to a great 
city ; indeed, I thought these indications stronger 
than in approaching Paris. About two miles 
from Marseilles, the road reaches the top of 
the heights, but not having an entirely uninter- 
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cepted prospect from this spot, I left the road, 
and made for the top of one of the conical rocky 
hills, which rise opposite to the sea, and at the 
foot of which lies the city. 

From the height where I seated myself, a 
boundless prospect lay around. Marseilles, and 
the forest of masts, amidst which it seemed to be 
built, lay underneath me ; — on either side, the 
pyramidical hills, that nearly encompass the 
city, — and before me, the castle-crowned rocks 
that rise out of the bay. But these were not 
to me, the objects of the deepest interest. Before 
me the Mediterranean stretched its blue expanse 
of waters. It was the first time I had ever gazed 
upon it. I believe every one is accustomed to 
associate with the Mediterranean, ideas of soft- 
ness, beauty and tranquillity; nor were these long 
cherished images disturbed, by my first view of 
this fair southern sea. It lay, calm and hushed, 
imaging in its bosom, the summer sky that 
stretched above, curtained over with a film of 
light grey speckled clouds. This was the tide- 
less sea that washed the shores of Italy, and 
Sicily, and Greece, and Africa. Africa lay op- 
posite ; it was the nearest land ; — that wide conti- 
nent of savages, with its weary deserts, and 
unknown solitudes, and mighty rivers, whose 
course has alike baffled the learned and the enter- 
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t)rising. I let fancy range wliitliersoever she 
would, — and soon I was carried across ihe African 
continent, and indistinct imafjes of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and India-bound vessels, and India 
itself rose up successively. Before the chain 
of association was broken, I had been wandering 
among Pagodas, and had passed the great wall 
of China, and was proceeding into the heart of 
the Chinese empire. 

it wanted little more than an honr of snn-set, 
when I began to descend to the city. 

After passing through some tolerably gooil 
subnrbs, I found myself in a beautiful boulevard, 
bordered with rows of fine trees ; the space be- 
tween them being allotted for foot passengers, 
and two carriage roads running along the out- 
side. All sorts of trades, as well as recreations, 
were carried on here ; and I saw several persons 
sleeping on the ground. I was informed, upon 
inquiring at a stall where comjitiires were sold, 
that this walk is called the Corso. 

I walked on until I reached the quay, which is 
I dare say, a mile long, and forms a crescent; 
and as it seemed a lively situation, where every 
thing was to be seen, I felt an inclination to lodge 
there. There were great plenty of inns with 
open doors ; but I preferred addressing myself to 
the mistress of a shop in which olives, almonds, 
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and oil were sold, to learn if any private fiunilies 
ill the neighbourhood received boarders ? and ! 
could not have made a happier application, — for a 
good bed-room, and the use of a nice parlour, 
and a table Men fournie were at my service, all 
for sixteen francs per week, in this very identical 
house ; and it was added, that in one hour, supper 
would be upon the table. 1 willingly closed with 
the ofl'er, for Madame seemed charmante, the 
parlour clean, the bed-room airy, and I was both 
tired and hungry, and had no reason to repent my 
choice, from the supper to which Madame atid 
Monsieur son Mari and myself, sat down. 

I would take this opportunity of counselling 
every traveller who is a pedestrian, and who 
carries with him no visible luggage, however 
much of the gentleman he may have in his ap- 
pearance, to insist upon paying a week's board 
and lodging per advance, whether he go to an 
inn, or a private house. 1 do not say, that if he 
neglects to do this, he will assuredly meet with 
any thing unpleasant ; but his comfort will be 
perceptibly increased by this unasked pledge of 
honesty. 1 regularly pay one week in advance, 
wherever 1 tmve! as a pedestrian in a foreign 
country, especially in France ; or every night, if 
my stay be limited to a few days ; and although 
a multitude of professions are always made, < 
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preseive of the perfect confidence which is reposed 
in Mti/iiieur, yet wh etranger, who currioB with 
him no tangible passport to confidence, cannot 
possibly expect to find it in a country, which is 
the refuge and resort of so many who have for- 
feited that commodity at home. 

I remained at Marseilles only two dayn ; the 
third, I quitted it to journey to Nice. 

There are two species of manufactures at Mar- 
seillea, which deserve notice, because they are 
not met with in such perfection in any other place. 
The manufectory of cora), and the manufactory 
of sweetmeats: one thing particularly surprised 
me, that I had so rarely seen in other countries — 
the coral ornaments which are manufactured here 
in so great abuudance. In the coral manufacto- 
ries of Marseilles, that substance is worked into 
a surprising variety of forms : flowers of almost 
every kind, may be had in coral ; boxes, of every 
variety of shape, smelling-bottles, animals, and 
every thing, in short, which we are in the habit of 
seeing formed of ivory or wood. A great many 
of these ornamental articles are of pink coral, 
which is the rarest species. Some few, I saw 
made of black coral, which is still more valuable. 
I have mentioned the manufactory of sweetmeats. 
At Marseilles, the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are transformed into- sugar; and all the 
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most ingenious specimens of this article of trade, 
find their way to Paris. The bon-bons, which 
attract all Paris on the jour de Pan, are chiefly 
of Marseilles manufacture. I should think, the 
insurance of their safe carriage must be trebly 
hazardous. 




CHAPTER n. 



The Shoret of Ike Mediterranean — The FUhermeti of the 
Mediterrafuaa. 

It would have been a very lengthened journey, 
to have followed the sea-coast from Marseilles to 
Nice, by way of Toulon : having besides, no 
particular wish to see Toulon, I took a shorter 
road, avoiding Toulon, and struck in upon the sea- 
coast, on the French aide of the Maritime Alps 
at CoUoi. I can hardly conceive a town more 
pleasingly situated than this is ; it is seated at 
the bottom of a small bay, almost inclosed by a 
range of hills, which are softened into beautiful 
wooded knolls as they approach the sea, amid 
which, the white spire, and the neat half vine- 
covered houses peep out most seductively, and 
as some of these wooded knolls project into the 
sea, almost fonning islands in the bay, slender 
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masts^ and small white sails, seem to be gliding 
among the trees and houses. I found here, some 
newly-built and very pretty little cottages, inha- 
bited by strangers, who preferred the seclusion of 
this village, to the more enlarged society of Nice. 
At the little inn, the only one in the place, hap- 
pening to meet an English servant, I made some 
inquiries of him as to the names, &c., of the 
strangers who had chosen this retreat. Among 
these, there was one, the same as that of a family 
from which I had received great kindness at Spa, 

and the name B m, being an uncommon one, 

and the result of my other inquiries bearing me 
out in my suspicions, I wrote a note to the lady, 
to ascertain the truth. It was not the family I 
suspected, but I was kindly invited to spend the 

evening at Mrs. B m's cottage. I there 

found English comforts, and English customs ; 
among which I would by no means omit to men- 
tion the tea-tray, enough of itself to make me 
feel at home ; and an English lady presiding at 
the table — enough to make me forget it. In the 
evening, I was entertained by several well-played 
duets upon the harp and piano-forte ; and before I 
took leave, I obtained much information, valuable 
to those who may be in search of a place of sweet 
retirement, upon the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Nowhere, do riches seem more worthless, than 
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here ; because their poHBeasion could not add an 
iota to enjoyment. 

The sweetest little cottage imaginable — a garden, 
producing a constant supply of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, all of the finest description — living, including 
every delicacy of flesh, fish, and fowl, and abun- 
dance of good wine, may all be had forthree persons 
and a servant, for leas than seventy pounds a-year. 

Beautiful as are the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and delightful as is the climate there, a 
walk along the coast is less interesting than upon 
the shore of almost any other sea ; because, there 
being no tides in the Mediten-anean, there are of 
course few marine productions visible; nor is 
there any of that variety of prospect, occasioned 
by the ebb and flow of tlie tide, which, in seas 
subject to that phenomenon, gives so much diver- 
sity to a sea-side journey. To me, indeed, one of 
the greatest pleasures of a sea-side walk, is, to 
tread tlie hard sand at ebb-tide, occasionally 
picking up little objects of curiosity, — sometimes 
arrested by the appearance of strange fishes left 
in the shallows— leaping over, and needling one's 
way among the small winding streams that stray 
through the sands, — and watching the reflux or the 
progress of the waves. But nothing of this kind 
can be enjoyed upon the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Were it not for the peculiar smell that is 
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always perceivable on tlie sea-shore, — the birds, 
which we recognise to be sea-fowl, and the large 
vessels occaaionally seen at a distance, we might 
easily suppose the Mediterranean to be a large 
inland-lake; for its shores have much greater 
affinity with the shores of a lake, than with those 
of the sea; they are indeed abundantly beauti- 
ful, but almost invariably having the attributes 
of softness and fertility, — no giant breaker- 
beaten cliffs — no desolate extent of black stones, 
overgrown with sea-weed — no long reach of bare 
sands; but its bed, always brimful, and the 
branches of the olive and the citron trees, almost 
kissing its waves. It so happened too, that dur- 
ing the whole of the time I spent upon the shores 
of the Mediterranean, it was never once agitated 
by storms, — never so boisterous as I have often 
seen Winandermere : during three entire weeks, 
a boat such as might be built to navigate Rydal 
Water, might have been constantly twenty miles 
off shore, with its sails hoisted to the mast-head. 
I need hardly say, that this is not always the 
case. The Mediterranean is subject to the 
most violent hurricanes, that cover its breast with 
foam and its coast with breakers ; but even when 
moat agitated, vpe do not find in it the long- 
swelling and gigantic waves that are seen in 
those seas which have a greater reach. 
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I determined upon a new plan of proceeding to 
Nice. There was every indication of a continu- 
ance of calm weather ; and it occurred to me, 
that nothing could be more agreeable than to 
coast to Nice in a small rowing boat, — making 
sliort voyages, and sleeping upon shore ; and this 
plan I put in execution, I bargained with the 
owner of a very smalt boat, not more than eleven 
leet in keel, with two oars, and having a mast and 
a small three-cornered sail, in case the wind were 
favourable. This man engaged to take me to a 
fishing town, the name of which I forget, lying 
about thirty miles eastward. The whole distance 
to Nice might be about thirty-five leagues ; but I 
could find no person who would engage to carry 
me this distance: some had never heard of Nice, 
— others, who had heard of such a place, could 
not believe me to be in my senses, when I spoke 
of engaging an open boat to carry me thither ; — 
and it was even with the greatest difiiculty, and 
not without the sacrifice of a considerably larger 
sum than was reasonable, that I prevailed with 
the owner of the boat in question, to perform so 
extraordinary a voyage as that to which he at 
length agreed. The fishermen of the villages 
scattered on the coast of the Mediterranean, are 
not of the adventurous race, which follow the same 
occupation on the shores of the more northern 
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seas: their boatit could not indeed live id the 

tempeetuoua seas which are braved by the fisher- 
men of Britain or Holland. Nor, perhaps, could 
the constitutions bred under southern latitudes, 
be exposed with impunity to the trials almost 
daily endured by the haidier race of aea-fariiig 
men in more inclement climes. But, indeed, the 
fishermen on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
have no incentive to risk the dangers that are 
braved by the British fishermen; — the latter are 
a species of merchants, and labour to supply the 
markets, and get money. The foiiner have little 
or no occasion for money ; they almost subsist 
upon the fruit of their labours, and are still in 
that degraded condition of society, when sub- 
sistence is all that is thought of ; and besides, the 
climate of the south supersedes the necessity of 
labouring for the purchase of the comforts held 
requisite in the north. The peasant sleeps only, 
but does not dwell in a house ; it is nothing more 
than an occasional shelter ; and this habit of 
living in the open air, dispenses in a great mea- 
sure with the use of furniture, and of all those 
articles, which, among similar orders of society 
in England, are deemed indispensible to respecta- 
bility. The coasting voyage which I made on 
the Mediterranean, gave me an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the habits and manner 
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of life of the fishennen of its coast. These, in 
every country, are looked upon as a singular 
class of people, and I feel it to be a sufficient ex- 
cuse for these observations, that travellers into 
France and Italy, have not generally had any op- 
portunity of observing the inhabitants of the 
small fishing villages, which lie entirely off the 
high roads, even those that run nearest to the 
sea, and which are, indeed, hardly accessible 
unless to pedestrians or coasting boats. Let me 
anticipate a little, to describe a fishing village 
upon this coaat, at which, during my voyage, 
I remained one night. It consisted of fourteen 
huts, or rather hovels, scattered upon the shore, 
on one side of a deep creek. The reader may 
possibly have seen at the entrance of some old- 
fashioned avenues, the jaw-bones of a whale 
placed upright, and crossed at the top. Upon 
this principle, these huts were constnicted. 
Branches, fixed in the ground, about three yards 
apart, were bent so as to meet at the top, and 
were attached to each other by thongs made of 
sea-weed ; the upright branches were twisted 
round with a species of coarse grass platted, 
which was intended to fill up the spaces between 
the branches. That end of the hut opposite to the 
entrance, was generally formed by the rising 
ground against which it vras built, with the 
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exception of a few feet at the top, filled up by 
turf; the other end, where the entrance was, 
being entirely open ; but, from the manner in 
which the brancheB forming the aides were placed, 
this opening was hardly two feet wide ; for the 
distance between the branches was gradually 
lessened, until the whole width of the hut at one 
end was reduced to two feet. There were no 
windows, and no chimney ; for the latter there 
was indeed no occasion, because the little fire 
that was occasionally needed, was kindled in the 
open air. In the interior, there was no furniture 
whatever, unless some bundles of grass and sea- 
weed, used for beds, can be called such. These 
huts were, in fact, as I have already said, only 
places of occasional shelter. The village con- 
tained only three distinct families ; the heads of 
these resided in three of the huts, and the others 
were of course inhabited by nephews, nieces, 
and cousins, in many degrees ; and, from the 
inquiries I made, it did not seem to me, that the 
Scripture commands respecting propinquity of 
blood in the marriage relation, were adhered 
to in their very strictest letter. The number 
of families, or married couples in the village, 
wa-s twenty-one, and the number of individuals 
seventy-nine, — which is somewhat less than two 
■ children to a family; — not a very favourable fact 
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for the theory of those physiologists who hold, 
that a fish diet is conducive to an abundant popu- 
lation. Their only trade is in potted anchovies ; 
one of their number, of discretion and honesty 
sufficient to entitle him to the confidence of the 
rest, goes two or three times in the year, in the 
largest boat, and accompanied by two or three 
others, to Toulon, to purchase vinegar, and certain 
spices and materials for fiBhing, and to sell the 
anchovies which have been prepared by the com- 
munity since the last voyage ; and also, to buy 
what clothes and other necessaries they have been 
commissioned to obtain for those at home. The 
small number of the comforts, or what we should 
call the necessities of life, beyond mere subsist- 
ence, enjoyed by this fraternity, will appear from 
the smallness of the sum expended upon them. 
I ascertained pretty nearly the extent of the traffic 
in anchovies; and I am enabled to say, that the 
sum received during a whole year, does not 
usually exceed sixty pounds sterling, which, 
without allowing for the price of vinegar and 
spice, and the expense of the voyage, leaves 
hardly three pounds to each family, for all the 
supplies needed beyond the daily subsistence 
afforded by fish, A much larger traffic than this 
might be carried on, if the inhabitants were de- 
sirous of it; but so low is the state of society in 
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which they are contented to exist, that subsistence 
and mere covering are all they covet ; and they 
accordingly prefer spending time in sleep and 
indolence, to employing it in labours which would 
put at their disposal, comforts of which they do not 
feel the want. They grow a few potatoes and 
beans ; and I saw a few pigs, some geese, and one 
cow. But fish is their staple article of subsist- 
ence ; — I saw them breakfast upon broiled fish, 
dine upon broiled fish, and sup upon broiled fish ; 
and I could not learn that this species of diet pro- 
duced any injurious effects upon health. I forgot 
to mention, that a small supply of coarse flour, 
and also a little brandy, is purchased at Toulon, 
and sometimes at a small town about eight miles 
inland ; the former of these is mixed with potatoe, 
and is made into hard cakes ; and let me not omit 
the native fruits of the country, which afford a 
wholesome article of food, and are gathered by 
the younger members of the community. These 
observations apply generally to all the fishing 
villages and hamlets upon this part of the coast 
of the Mediterranean, though the individual 
details I have given, have reference only to the 
village where I made my inquiries. 

I have omitted to mention, that once every 
three months a priest, from one of the nearest 
establishments, visits this village, cancels the 
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venial sins that have been contracted in that 
remote spot, — or the deadlier ones which the 
temptations of Toulon may have occasioned ; 
all, however, equally easily dealt with by auri- 
cular confession and holy spunges ; — unites in 
wedlock the young fishermen and fisherwomen 
who sigh for each other ; — admits into the bosom 
of the Church, the sinless creatures who have no 
need of its protection ; — and departs with the 
blessings of the fishermen, and, perhaps, with a 
few pots of their anchovies ; and leaving behind 
him, as his representatives, some ivory and 
wooden saints, and one or two farthing prints of 
the virgin and the crucifixion ! Let me add to 
these details, that at a short distance from the 
village is a small burying-ground, where the 
fathers of the hamlet, for many generations, 
sleep. Small pieces of wood, in the form of 
crosses, point out the spot where lie their ashes ; 
and the names and ages of the inheritors beneath 
are, for the most part, rudely carved upon them. 
From an inspection of these I found, that the 
inhabitants of this village live as long as those 
who fare better. Sixty seemed to be not an 
unfrequent lease of life, which, in a southern 
latitude, may be considered a good old age. 
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A Caasling Voyage— Tlie hie of St. Homtrat — A false 
Alarm — Return to the Mainland. 

I NOW return to CoUoi, and the commencement 
of my coasting voyage. The day before that 
fixed for my departure, the man with whom I had 
bargained seemed inclined to draw back from his 
agreement; he offered, if I would free him of his 
bargain, to take me to St. Tropes, or Frejua, 
without any charge ; and at either of those places 
he said, I should find no difficulty in getting a 
bark of forty or fifty tons, to take me as far as 
ever I chose. But, having set my mind upon the 
plan of making a coasting voyage in an open 
boat, I determined not to relinquish it ; and 
threatened the boat-owner, that if he made more 
words I would apply to the nearest commissary, 
and he at last consented to hold to his bargain. 
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Another difference arose on the morning of our 
departure : the wind, though very gentle, was 
fair, and he wished to go the first day as far as 
Frejus, which was about fifteen miles distant; 
but to this I would by no means consent. The 
port of Frejus (for Frejus itself, though a sea- 
port in the time of the Romans, is not so now), 
lies in the hollow of a bay; and although the 
wind was fair for reaching Frejus, I knew, that if 
it continued in the same direction, or increased, it 
would be no easy matter to get away from it. 
Frejus was, besides, at least a league off our 
direct course ; and though it possesses some in- 
terest as the birth-place of Agricola, and as the 
spot also where Napoleon disembarked from his 
mock captivity at Elba, I felt disinclined to 
deviate from my course upon its account; and 
insisted that we should set our little sail to clear 
altogether the bay in which Frejus is situated, 
and trust to chance for finding quarters upon the 
shore more to the eastward. 

On a May morning then, about nine o'clock, 
we rowed away from the rude pile of stones 
which serves as a pier at CoUoi, and hoisted our 
little sail; and before a light breeze from the 
south west, that just rippled the surface of the 
water, soon left behind us the white spire and 
wooded knolls of the village. For the first hour 
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and a half, our boat made gallant way, spuming 
from it the little sparkling waves that seemed 
racing to oppoEe us, — and bringing into greater 
distinctness the line of coast before us ; but the 
breeze began to die away, our sail hung loosely 
down, and the gurgling sound of the water be- 
neath our prow was unheard. It became a dead 
calm; and having lowered our sail, we each took 
an oar. Nothing can be imagined more perfectly 
enchanting than the scene around us. We were 
now about halfway across the mouth of the bay, 
which is nearly nine miles over, and were about 
five miles distant from the shore at the bottom of 
it; behind, before, and on the left hand, was the 
coast, nearly equidistant, arrayed in all the green 
luxuriance of early summer, and Kloping upwards 
in a beautiful amphitheatre of woods, vineyards, 
and meadows. Behind, the lovely village we 
had left was seen rising out of the water ; to the 
left, the citadel of St. Tropes rose above the west 
headland of the bay; on the east reach of the 
bay, on a small plain, stood Frejus ; before us, 
the coast, variegated with all the hues and 
shadows which were thrown upon it, stretched in 
a long unequal line ; to the right hand lay the 
ocean, like a vast mirror, partly shrouded by the 
light morning mists that yet hovered upon 
breast, and spotted to the eastward by one 
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islands, that lay like small clouds upon its blue 
expanse. It was a scene^ in the contemplation 
of which, one might resign himself to the luxury 
of passive existence. 

Our little boat went gently onward ; I left the 
oars to the management of the, boatman, and sat 
in the stem, wholly given up to the enjoyment of 
my own feelings, and caring very little for the 
progress we made ; nor did my conductor seem 
over anxious to make speed, — for, after a little 
while, the motion of the oars grew slacker, and, 
at length, they lay idly under his hands, and he 
fell fast asleep. I was in no haste to awake him ; 
I gently withdrew the oars from under his hands, 
and sitting down on the bench before him, just 
dimpled the water with them, to keep us in the 
course, and make way rather than lose it« In 
about an hour he awoke, and it was then time to 
have recourse to my store of provisions, to which 
I applied myself with an excellent appetite. My 
seafaring companion had wisely trusted to my 
foresight in this particular, — excepting in the 
article of brandy ; with this, he judged it safest 
to provide himself. 

It was now between three and four in the 
afternoon, and we had entirely crossed the bay, 
and doubled its east headland, and were draw- 
ing near to the coast, along which I proposed 
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to row, until we should arrive at some village or 
hamlet where we might pass the night. Two or 
three very agreeable hours were spent in this 
manner; and sunset arrived without bringing us 
to any place of shelter ; and as it would ehortly 
be too dark to continue our course, as the moon 
would not rise for an hour or two, I thought it 
best to row for some creek, and spend the night 
in the open air; which, indeed, on such a night 
aa this, could hardly be called an inconveni- 
ence. The prospect of a good supper from my 
stores reconciled my companion to this ar- 
rangement. We accordingly rowed into a small 
pebbly creek, sheltered on one side by a ledge of 
moderately high rocks ; here we put ashore, and 
having drawn the boat upon dry land, began to 
make preparations for the night ; these were nei- 
ther difficult nor numerous. Plenty of long 
coarse grass grew close to the sea-beech; this I 
placed in pretty large quantities upon the loose 
pebbles, which make a yielding and not unpleasant 
bed ; and with ray knapsack for my pillow, and 
a piece of coarse blanketing which I had pur- 
posely procured at Colloi, I had no reason to 
complain of my night's quarters. I was not 
however in great haste to retire to them. Supper 
was first dispatched : I appropriated to myself 
the wing of a cold turkey, and handed to my 
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neighbour a large piece of pork, and some 
Bologna sausage ; and having assuaged his thirst 
with a deep draught from my flagon of wine, and 
a well-sized glassful of his own brandy, of which 
he offered me a share, he laid himself down by 
the side of his boat, and was soon asleep. 

It is a beautiful sight, to see the light of a 
May day die upon the bosom of the Mediterra- 
nean ; I withdrew a little way from my sleeping 
companion, and clambering over the rock, sat 
down upon the other side of it. Soon the gol- 
den clouds faded to ashen, and then deepened 
into grey : one gleam departed from the face of 
the waters, and then another, until, not a trace of 
lingering day was left. Then the stars came 6ut 
from their depths, — tod the hushed sea lay, 
imaging in its breast the " immortal lights," that 
watched above. It was now time to rest, and I 
threw myself upon my bed. Mine was not per- 
haps, a situation of perfect security ; I was here 
far distant from all help, on a lonely coast, and 
in the power of an individual of whom I knew 
little, excepting his avarice ; nothing could have 
been easier than to dispatch me while sleeping ; — 
put off with the boat, drop my mortal part into 
the waves before daylight, and after spending 
two or three days in the creek, which my provi- 
sions would have allowed him to do, return home 
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with his booty : — but every tiehemian on the Medi- 
terranean is not a Spalatro ; tiiey are on the con- 
traiy I believe, a simple, well-oieaning people. 
Such suspicions never indeed crossed uiy mind ; 
I lay down, aa I always do, witli a small loaded 
pistol beside me ; and a step among the loose 
gravel must instantly have awoke me ; but I 
neither feared, nor had cause to fear any thing. 
I slept soundly for several hours ; and awoke 
about two in the morning, refreshed and comfort- 
able. It was a delicious night, or morning rather ; 
the moon was high, but some opaque clouds bid 
her from me, and for the time cast a shadow 
over the sea, excepting one luminous spot, which, 
like an island of light, received the moon-beams 
from behind the clouds: but in a little while the 
moon emerged upon the cloudless sky, and then 
it was beautiful to see along the line of coast, the 
small waves, which as they curled over were for 
a moment tipped vnth light, and seemed to dis- 
solve beneath it. I returned again to my bed, 
and slept soundly until near six. When I awoke, 
my companion still slept, and I roused him by 
firing my pistol close to his ear, I had brought 
coffee with me, ready prepared, and which only 
required to be heated ; I had also materials for 
striking a light, or rather, for speedy ignition, for 
my pistol was siitEcient for the former; the dry 
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grass, aud a few pieces of rotten wood, soon made 
a blazing fire ; and I breakfasted as comfortably, 
and upon as delicious coffee, as if 1 had been in 
the Cafi de Paris, in place of on the aea-beach. 
My companion preferred meat, bread, and a 
mouthful of wine. 

We now prepared for our departure ; launched 
the boat, took in our stores, and grasped our 
oars, —for it was still a breathless calm ; but even 
without the assistance of our sail, there was 
nothing to prevent our reaching the station to 
which the boatman had agreed to carry me ; and 
which could not be more than sixteen miles dis- 
tant. We coasted along very pleasantly for several 
miles, still under a dead calm. The shore now 
became somewhat bolder, and more picturesque ; 
for we were approaching the barrier between 
France and Italy ; and the ridges of the Mari- 
time Alps were now seen dimly, stretching into 
the interior — and, softened into gentler acclivi- 
ties, reaching down to the sea : our voyage con- 
tinued with nothing particular to diversify it, until 
past noon, when we had made, as nearly as I 
could guess, about ten miles progress ; we were 
rowing at this time, about a mile and a half off 
shore, and I had for some time before, perceived an 
island to the right, about six or seven miles out 
at aea, which I felt a considerable inclination to 
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visit ; but this I was sure my companion would 
strongly object to; I determined, however, to steal 
a march upon him. After dimicr, perceiving 
that he was getting exceedingly drowsy, and that 
a fine air was rising from the tihore, — 1 desired 
him to take a nap, and resign the oars to me. 
No sooner was he asleep, than I threw aside the 
oars, fixed the sail, and altered our course ; but 
wishful, if poaaibte, to gain the island before my 
companion awoke, 1 resumed the oars also, and 
in about an hour and a half, during all which 
time he lay fast asleep in the bottom of the boat, 
the sail and my exertions at the oar together, 
brought me within a few hundred yards of the 
island. I could, of course, have bargained with 
my conductor to carry me to the island, — nor had 
I any wish, in carrying him there against his will, 
to depriTB him of the additional fare which he 
would be entitled to for keeping his boat a longer 
time than was bargained for: in fact I was 
putting myself more in his power, by not making 
a previous engagement ; but I wished to enjoy 
his surprise when he should awake, and find 
himself at St. Honorat, in place of at his destina- 
tion. 

The shore of this little island is rocky ; but I 
discovered a small saudy creak, into which I ran 
the boat, — and my companion was awoke by its 
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grounding. It would be impossible for me to 
describe his surprise. At first, he had not the 
smallest idea where I had landed him; but his 
countenance expressed the utmost degree of be- 
wilderment, mingled with some indications of 
fear. At length, the mists slowly cleared away 
from his visual and mental perceptions, --and 
when he understood that he was at St. Honorat, 
(as little known to him as to me), his bewailings 
became loud : " It is impossible for us," said he, 
" to reach the mainland to-night, and if a storm 
should arise and detain us here, we shall be starved 
aliveJ^ It was to no purpose that I assured him 
of a continuance of good weather, referring him to 
the serenity of the sky, — and told him that I had 
food enough for several days, for both him and 
myself; — even the assurance of a reasonable en- 
largement of his remuneration, failed, at first, to 
tranquillize him. Eying askance my wallet of 
provisions, which to say the truth was but a 
slender storehouse for more than two days, he told 
me that storms sometimes occurred in the Medi- 
terranean, which lasted a fortnight. I answered 
him, that now since he was here he must make 
the best bf it ; and that he had better moor the 
boat, and come on shore: I promised, however, 
that if the night should prove fine, I would leave 
the island when the moon rose. At length, my 
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companion was, or appeared to be satisfied, aud 
began quietly to make his arrangements till mid- 
night. 

It wanted at least four hours of dark, — and this 
interval I resolved to spend in walking round the 
island. I left my boatman stretched upon the 
ground, and set out. There is not much to tell 
respecting St. Honorat, which is a mere unin- 
habited rock, about two miles and a half in cir- 
cumference, producing some coarse pasturage, and 
a few olive trees, the produce of which is pro- 
bably unappropriated, and scarcely worth appro- 
priating. My walk possessed no great interest, 
unless that species of interest which accompanies 
any wandering in an unfrequented place. Not 
being much skilled in any branch of natural 
history, something is lost to the enjoyment of a 
ramble like this ; though, on the other hand, 
botanists and mineralogists are so intent upon 
their single avocation, that they are incapable of 
that vague, undefined species of enjoyment, which 
is swelled from many sources, and is, I suspect, a 
full equivalent for hammering stones, or pulhng 
flowers to pieces. I remember, when I was a 
little boy, to have heard the late Hon. Henry 
Erskine, than whom a more talented man has 
seldom existed, say, that he knew of no greater 
^ pleasure than lying upon the side of a green ^^ 
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acclivity, with his face towards the sky, and 
dreaming away an hour. In my walk round St. 
Honorat, I saw a considerable number of sea- 
birds, with black bodies and red bills, sitting in 
the water ; and I also saw the largest dragon-fly 
I ever met with ; I busied myself for some time 
in endeavouring to catch it, not to stick a pin 
through it, and place it in my entomological 
case, but to restore it to the citron blossoms 
of the mainland, from whence I thought it 
probable the wind might have carried it into 
its present exile; but not being aware of my 
good intentions, it defied all my endeavours. 
While wandering along the untrodden coast of 
this little islet, I could not but sympathise 
with the feelings which Dr. Johnson expresses 
during his tour in the Hebrides, when he supposes 
himself the sole proprietor of an island, and the 
dispenser of laws and regulations. An island, 
be it ever so small, seems the type of an indepen- 
dent dominion; and this, Cervantes seems to 
have felt, when he makes Sancho dream of the 
sovereignty of an island ; and I, in walking upon 
the little sea-girt St. Honorat, and fancying my- 
self its lord, felt myself grow into more conse- 
quence, than if a similar fancy had dubbed mc 
lord of ten times the extent of land, surrounded 
by the possessions of others. Was it not this 
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same feeling also, that determined the choice of 
the Bovereigns of Europe, in sending Napoleon to 
Elba, and making him emperor of it ; — fancying 
that he would not be sensible of the loss of the 
sceptre of France, when sole lord of a epot of 
earth, with no sovereignty to touch upon his, save 
that of the sea ; and I should not be surprised 
that Napoleon fell at times under this delusion. 
May we not refer to the same principle, the enthu- 
siasm felt for their country, by those British 
whose education and station in life do not qualify 
them to know the true foundation of their coun- 
try's greatness, but who know only, that no domi- 
nion save that of the ocean, encroaches upon it ? 
When I returned to the point from which I 
started, I found my companion, as I expected, 
sleeping. The moment he awoke, a new cause 
of alarm seized upon him ; he looked attentively 
out to sea ; and 1 saw fear fast gathering upon his 
countenance. I inquired of him what it was that 
so strongly arrested his attention, and what was 
the matter with him? — he pointed out to me, a 
small vessel bearing down from the westward, and 
appearing from her course as if slie would pass 
at no great distance from the island. He assured 
me it was an African, — and that if they descried 
us in this unprotected condition, we should be 
taken prisoners and sold for slaves. I ridiculed 
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the idea, telling him how unlikely it was, that a 
vessel of that description, which is liable to be 
captured by whoever is able to do so, would 
approach so near to the shore ; but my argument 
had no weight with him ; he told me, that two 
years ago, a boat from a Barbary vessel had come 
into the very harbour of his village, about day- 
break, and had carried away , a bark laden with 
clothy bound from Toulon to Livome, which had 
anchored there the night before, — that the crew, 
which consisted of three men and a boy, were on 
shore, excepting the boy, who was carried off; 
and to this story he added, that such vessels had 
no fear of coming near shore, because they could 
sail faster than any large vessel, and were too well 
armed to dread small ones. Whether there was 
any truth in this story of the boatman, I have no 
means of ascertaining : he, however, confirmed 
his veracity by as many appeals to the patron 
saint of the island as must, I think, have produced 
an ea;rthquake, and swallowed him up, if the 
saint had been falsely invoked, and possessed 
the power of punishing an affront to his dignity. 
The vessel soon approached within less than a 
mile of our station, running between the island 
and the mainland. My companion insisted that 
he plainly saw the faces of the crew, and that 
they were black ; my visual sense did not permit 
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me either to assent, or to contradict him. I must 
confess, however, the vessel was not rigged, as I 
had ever before seen a vessel : her two masts 
were extremely tall, and of the same height ; she 
carried a great press of sail, which indeed was 
all required, the breeze being so light^her make 
was extremely slender, and her burden, not as it 
seemed to me, more than fifty or sixty tons ; and 
in her side, there were either real or mock port- 
holes ; but which, I was unable to make out, 
though my companion distinctly saw the swivels 
tlirough them. The bark however continued its 
course, and his fears began to abate. In one 
thing he certainly spoke truly, ^ — no vessel could 
have had the least chance of overtaking her, not 
at least in so light a breeze, when there was no 
danger in crowding sail ; with even a moderate 
wind, however, it would have been impossible for 
her to have cafried one half of the sail under 
which she was then scudding along. 

Shortly after this adventure, if it can be called 
such, the sunwent to bed, and we went to supper, — 
with good appetites, and with plenty to satisfy 
them. It was not worth while this night, to 
make many preparations for sleeping, as we 
intended to depart in little more than four hours. 
I withdrew about two hundred yards from the 
coast, and lay down in a grassy hollow, where 
k2 
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sleep soon stole upon me, and continued until I 
was awoke by a step close to me. 1 started up, 
and waa accosted by the boatman, who told me 
the- moon had been risen some time, and that if 
I pleased, we had better leave the island. It was 
then just half-past eleven ; and we immediately 
unmoored the boat, and put off. We rowed by 
half-hours in turns, and made rapid way ; the 
breeze which had carried ua to the island, and 
which still continued at the time when we saw 
the strange sail, had entirely dropped, and it waa 
now again a perfect calm. We glided on plea- 
santly beneath the moonlight, our oars dropping 
light upon the glassy sea, and with no sound to 
break the midnight stillness, excepting only that 
of our dipping oars ; for so smooth was the water, 
that our progress did not create the smallest 
ripple. In about three hours, or little more, 
were close under the mainland ; the shore was tow, 
and trees grew almost to the water's edge, stand- 
ing like rows of giants, and flinging their shadows 
forward into the sea ; we rowed under them along 
the coast, and in about an hour, morning begin- 
ning to break, my companion announced that v 
were less than a league from the place of hia 
destination. Upon making this discovery, one 
might have supposed that he was returning from 
a voyage to the Antarctic pole, so extravagant 
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were his exclamations of joy ; and finding that 
he could shortly promise himself a new supply of 
brandy, he put the bottle to his mouth, and 
swallowed every drop that was in it ; there could 
not have been a verj' great quantity remaining, 
however, as no ill effects followed. As we neared 
our destination, morning broke forth, bringing 
with it a gentle air, that crept over the surface 
of the deep ; and soon the dimpling waters blushed 
and trembled beneath the rays of the new-risen 
sun. At length we reached the promised haven, 
which was a natural harbour formed by the rocks, 
and upon turning into it, the first object that met 
our eyes, was the identical Barbara skip, which 
had caused so much alarm to my voyage compa- 
nion, and had even put my own curiosity a little 
upon the stretch. He maintained at first, that it 
could not be the same vessel ; but in a little while 
was forced to admit, that the African was only a 
Genoese bark, returning to her own port from 
Marseilles, where she had been exchanging silk 
for grain ; that the crew were white men ; and that 
there were no swivels on deck to be seen through 
her port-holes. Nothing, said he, can be more 
fortunate for you, she will land you at Nice, and 
carry you there in half a day; but I was in no 
haste to reach Nice, and determined to finish my 
voyage as I had begun it ; and though most 
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tempting ofFere, botli as regarded expedition and 
cheapness, were made to me by the master of the 
Genoese bark, I preferred entering into a new 
bargain with the owner of a rowing boat, whose 
movements 1 could entirely control — stopping or 
proceeding at pleasure ; sleeping on shore, and 
indulging in whatever freaks I had a. mind to, at 
the sacrifice of a few additional ducats. 

I was still, at the least, forty miles from Nice, 
for which three days would be required, supposing 
uo assistance from the wind ; it was necessary, 
therefore, to lay in a new stock of provisions, and 
this was not the most favourable place for doing 
so ; it was a very inconsiderable village, and seem- 
ingly but slenderly provided with any kind of 
provisions, excepting salted fish. I succeeded in 
making purchase of a live sucking pig, which 
was prepared and roasted under my directions, 
and proved during the remainder of my voyage, 
a most excellent and palatable mess, though par- 
taken of without its usual condiments. The boat 
which I hired at this village, and in which I 
bargained for a conveyance all the way to Nice, 
was considerably larger than the other. It ad- 
mitted the use of four oars, and had two masts, 
carrying three small sails ; and the owner assured 
me, that with a faii; wind, he could reach Nice 
in a single day. 
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Continuation of the Voyage. 

The Genoese bark sailed about three hours after 
I arrived, and we followed about mid-day, — I 
wished to have departed sooner, but my culinary 
preparations would not allow of it. We set all 
our sails, for there was a fine fair puff of wind, 
and each took two oars ; so that we scudded mer- 
rily on, — a fine swell at our prow, and a pathway 
of snow at our stern ; doubling one headland after 
another, and keeping in sight, or as it appeared 
to us, rather gaining upon the Genoese bark, 
which had at least four hours the start of us. 

I do not know that, during the remainder of 
this voyage, much occurred that is worthy of 
recording. The breeze continued until evening, 
and, at an eayly hour, we came to anchor at the 
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little fishing village, whose statistics have already 
furnished matter for one of these chapters. This 
night, a heavy rain forced me to sleep under cover 
of one of the huts, and as early as four o'clock 
next morning the un comfortableness of my night's 
lodging forced me to the sea-beach. My boatman 
was asleep in the bottom of his boat, and I roused 
him in my usual way. The rain had entirely 
ceased ; but a dense mist hung over the sea, 
which seemed not likely to be soon dissipated, as 
thp breeze of yesterday had been again succeeded 
by a dead calm. Anxious to reach Nice that 
evening, I hastened the operations of breakfast, 
and before five we had pushed off from shore. 
For several hoVirs the fog continued as dense as 
ever ; and I began to be afraid, that this day I 
should entirely lose the prospects on shore, which I 
regretted the more that we were approaching the 
boundary between France and Italy, where the 
Maritime Alps lose themselves in theMediterranean. 
Between ten and eleven, however, the atmo- 
sphere began to grow lighter ; gradually the mists 
seemed to lift themselves up from the water; now 
and then, faint gleams of sunshine pierced 
through ; — at length, they became more frequent 
and steady ; ■ — the whole vault of heaven was 
laid bare, and the wide expanse of waters lay 
revealed to the rays of the mid-day sun. 
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We were now exactly opposite to the boundary 
between France and Italy, — sloping, and in 
some places precipitous heights, rose from 
the water's edge, and stretched in higher ami 
higher elevations inland ; and the more sof- 
tened line of the Genoese coast lay in many 
undulations before us. For two hours after mid- 
day the heat was excessive; the sun poured his 
rays down from an unclouded sky, and the 
polished water acting as a reflector, increased the 
heat and glare ; but about two o'clock, a light 
breeze spning up, cooling the air and breaking 
the polish of the water, and carrying us plea- 
santly along, at the rate of about five miles an 
hour. 

We now stood a little way out to sea, as I 
wished to have a view of Nice in approaching it; 
and about six in the afternoon, the rock and 
citadel of Nice, and soon, the bay and town, 
opened upon us, I had now brought my expe- 
riment of a coasting voyage to a happy conclu- 
sion ; and when I reflected upon the many agree- 
able hours 1 had spent during its continuance, — 
the novel and beautiful prospects it had afforded, 
and the information I had gained respecting places 
and people comparatively little known, I could 
not help applauding myself upon a choice, which 
I hope may serve as a hint to future travellers 
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who would gladly leave high roads^ dust^ and 
imposition, if they but knew in what other 
way the journey could be accomplished. I am 
decidedly of opinion, that in place of going from 
Paris to Milan by Mont Cenis, a far more varied 
and agreeable route would be, to descend the 
Rhone from Lyons to Avignon ; to travel by land, 
from Avignon to Toulon; to make a coasting 
voyage from Toulon, either to Nice or Genoa, and 
from thence to Milan. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Grave of the Wedded Pair. 

One evening, about a week after I had arrived 
in Nice, .while sitting upon the sea-beach, watch- 
ing the little waves fretting upon a low ledge of 
rocks that stretched into the sea, I fell into one 
of those reveries when, from small beginnings, 
the mind eventually shapes something which has 
the vividness of reality : gradually, my vague 
imaginings began to arrange themselves — and at 
length, the following connected vision was formed 
in the crucible of fancy. 



" And this," said I, awaking from a long and 
deep reverie, while my eyes still continued fixed 
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upon the mound of earthy and its simple obelisk^ 
"and this, is Orville's grave !" — "You knew Or- 
ville, then ?" said a voice close to me, and in 
English. I turned hastily round, and saw, within 
a few paces of me, an aged man, habited as a 
Protestant divine, in whose countenance it was 
easy to read, that sympathy, and not curiosity 
had dictated the interrogatory. He immediately 
apologised for the seeming intrusion ; but judging 
from what he had seen and heard, that this was 
the grave of my friend as well as of his, he had 
ventured to approach and address me : " Orvilie," 
said he, " died in my arms : he and his wife lie 
here together; I laid their heads in the grave." 
I then told him, that Orville was my earliest and 
dearest friend ; that only six months ago, I had 
assisted at his nuptials ; that his wife was a near 
and much esteemed relative of my own ; that I 
had travelled hither purposely to see them ; and 
that before I reached Nice, the report of their 
dreadful fate had met me. " Dreadful, indeed !'' 
said my companion ; "I have been now thirty 
years in Nice, and during all that time, I have 
never known any so universally beloved as Or- 
ville and his wife : you have said, I think, you 
are acquainted with their fate ?" " I am as yet," 
I replied, " but imperfectly acquainted with the 
particulars of the story, which I have only gleaned 
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From public report ; you, no doubt, are able to 
give me the details," " I will show you your 
friend's own record of the awful event that de- 
prived him of bis spouse; from that moment, 
reason forsook him, and only returned a few hours 
before death : tliat short interval be employed 
in leaving a brief memorial, for the satisfaction of 
his own and his wife's relations," I turned from 
the grave, with tbe sympathizing old man ; he 
pressed upon me the hospitality of his house 
with that air of sincerity which had a right to 
expect compliance ; and shortly after he gave 
me the record he had promised, which I imme- 
diately recognised as the hand-writing of Orville. 

" Nice, September, 1826, 
" I thank God, that before I fallow Agnes, reason 
has been restored to me, that I may leave a brief 
record of that awful event which I alone wit- 
nessed. 

" Every evening towards sun-set, I walked with 
Agnes on the sea-beach. This was one of our 
greatest enjoyments; it was then, we spoke of 
tbe past, and planned for the future, and together, 
admired the scene around, and the beautiful 
summer sea that swelled before us. There is a 
ridge of low rocks that stretches in a curve into 
the sea, forming within it, a small, calm bay. 
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We often walked to the extremity of these rocks ; 
at length, habit led us thither every evening. On 
the last afternoon of our intended sojourn in Nice, 
we walked out as usual, and in the same direc- 
tion. We talked of our journey on the morrow, 
and of our return home ; and while we spoke of 
the many happy hours we had spent on this 
beautiful shore, we had insensibly turned upon 
the ridge of rocks. " Not this evening," Agnes 
said, " let us go rather through the citron wood." 
" Let us first," said I, "take a farewell of our 
chosen resort." We went onward, remarking that 
we had never seen the Mediterranean so perfectly 
realize our early impressions of it, — so calm-— 
ao lovely. As we proceeded, we separated; for 
towards the extremity, the ledge next the water 
is narrow. " Agnes," said I, aa I walked on first, 
" step carefully ;" scarce had 1 spoken the words, 

when a piercing shriek, and a plunge reason 

is again leaving me ; merciful God ! preserve it to 

me yet a little while I turned, only in time 

to see her sink, with outstretched arms, beneath 
the water that calmly closed above her. I saw 
her, for the water was clear as crystal ; I saw 
her, as if standing; I knew her face, — ray 
Agnes' face ! — and her arms were stretched towards 
me ; but the sea-weed was tangled round her, 
and held her — and her form waved slowly to-and- 
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fro. God of heaven — what a sight ! the clear- 
ness of the water mocked me ; I thought I could 
reach her, and I stretched my arm towards her, 
but I was deceived ; ehe seemed to look reproach- 
fully at me; and again, with extended arms, 
appeared to implore me, her husband, to save 
her. I cried, in the agony of despair, for help; 
but the sound was convulsed in the throat, and 
would not come forth. ' If I cannot save thee, 
I will perish with thee !' and from that moment 
I but remember the plunge, and that I retained 
sense long enough to know, that I clasped my 
wife in my anna beneath the water. This is all 
lam able to record; I was rescued from the 
waves ; how, I know not ; but when I awoke to 
life, Agnes was not with me." 

" A heart-rending narrative," said I, as I re- 
turned the manuscript to its owner; requesting 
any farther details, "Some fishermen, said he, 
were drawing for anchovies on the outside of the 
rock ; they heard the shriek, and came in time 
to restore Orvilte to temporary life, but too late to 
save Agnes. Orville lived but an hour after he 
had finished the narrative you have read. All his 
own countrymen, and many foreigners and natives 
followed the wedded pair to their grave : it was 
a sorrowful spectacle : and when the first shovel 
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of earth sounded upon their one coffin^ you would 
have said, that the grave was surrounded, not by 
strangers ; - but by parents, and brothers and sis- 
ters, and early friends. 

My reverend host offered to accompany me to 
the fatal spot. I accepted his offer, and we 
walked together towards the sea-coast. " Who 
would think," said he, as we turned upon the 
ledge of rocks, and looked at the little bay, lovely 
and unruffled, imaging in its breast the curdled 
clouds that were floating above; "who would 
think, that aught so placid and beautiful, should 
be associated with death." I approached the 
fatal spot, and looked down ; the water was so 
transparent, that I could see the shells and peb- 
bles at the bottom ; but when I saw also, the sea- 
weed stretching its shaggy arms from the rock, I 
shuddered and crept back. Alas ! my poor cou- 
sin ; I saw her step into the carriage with her 
husband, happy and blooming, — and in this spot, 
the slimy sea-weed clasped her. 



ITALY. 



rrALY. 



A WALK FROM FERRARA TO PADUA. 



CHAPTER I. 



Affected Enthusiasm. 

I BELIEVE there is no country in Europe^ in 
which there is so little pedestrianism^ as in Italy ; 
and I am constrained to make the acknowledge 
ment, that my Italian journeys have left fainter 
recollections behind them, than others through 
less classic lands. And this will be best explained 
by another still bolder acknowledgment. I con- 

l2 
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fess^ I have never felt the same enthusiasm for 
Italy, that all travellers, whose books I have ever 
read, have, or pretend to have felt. Whether it 
be, that every traveller who visits Italy, was an 
erudite classic and a worshipper of the fine arts, 
before leaving England ; or, that classic recollec- 
tions are ripened into adoration of clasic lore, 
and a love of the fine arts imbibed, and a know- 
ledge of them taught, by " a six months' tour in 
Italy," I know not ; but I never yet looked into 
a book of travels in that country, from which 
one might not reasonably conclude, tjiat the writer 
is at once a member of the Royal Academy, — of 
the Worshipful Society of Antiquaries — and of the 
University of Oxford. 

A book filled with descriptions of pictures, is 
to me, a most tiresome book. If, in description 
of any kind, the writer cannot present to the 
mind of the reader, a vivid representation of the 
thing which he describes, the attempt at descrip- 
tion is a failure ; and I contend that to do this 
with respect to pictures, is an impossibility. A 
well known work upon Italy, which I have lately 
read, at the conclusion of a chapter, filled from 
beginning to end with descriptions of paintings, 
says, "But they must be seen in order to con- 
vey any idea of the wonders which the creative 
iirt can work," I am of the same opinion; but 
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i work from which I have quoted, the cli«- 
covery is made top late, by the whole length of a 
chapter. 

But, leaving the fine arts, and approaching tlie 
classic recollections with which Italy abounds, I 
cannot help thinking that there is some mixture 
of afl'ectation, in the rhapsodies which all Italian 
travellers, male and female, pour forth, the 
moment foot is set upon the classic ground of 
Italy. 

To my mind, the Romans are not a wonderful 
people, — nor does the history of ancient Italy 
awaken in me, any violent admiration of its 
inhabitants. 

War and plunder, and cruelty and oppres- 
sion, are the great landmarks of Roman his- 
tory; the sciences have no place in it, — nor 
has literature, until the time of Augustus ; and 
with respect to poetry, of which the literature 
of that period chiefly consists, it can hardly be 
said to be an original literature ; and I cannot 
help being of opinion besides, that there is no 
small portion of it which owes much of its fame 
to the Augustan age, in which it was produced. 
Horace for example, is an elegant . writer, re- 
markable for beauty of diction and felicity of 
expression ; but take away these, and I suspect 
that the elements of true poetry, will be found 
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to be too unsubstautial to foiin the basis of a 

high poetic reputation. 

With respect to the architectural remainB which 
are to be found in Italy, — every one knows, that 
the RomanB executed only, but did not invent. 
Those remains are indeed interesting; but the 
interest arises from their inherent beauty, and 
would exist, although the building once up- 
held by the columns that lie prostrate, had 
never been used as baths by Vespasian, nor re- 
sounded with the shouts of a brutal multitude, at 
the butcheries of "a Roman holiday." 

With respect to Venice ; the associations with 
her, are of a different description, No sooner 
does a traveller get within sight of St. Marc, 
than he begins to rave about the Dogea, and past 
glory, — and if the traveller chance to be poeti- 
cally inclined, we are sure to find Venice 
addressed as the " City of the sea," or 



But it appears to me, that Venice, whether con- 
templated historically, or as a mere visual object, 
is essentially prosaic. The history of Venice is 
the history of commerce, at a particular epoch : 
it records few traits of generosity, self-devotion, 
or nobility of soul ; it is full of the cunning arti- 
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fices, and crooked policy, which may be expected 
to be found amon^ a people whose sole aim was 
riches; and abounds in intrigues for political 
power, and gross perversions of justice, diame- 
trically opposed to the elements of poetry and 
enthusiasm. Indeed, the truth of this view has 
received strong confirmation, from the failure of a 
formal attempt by the first poet of the age to 
extract poetry from Venetian history. I allude to 
"the Doge of Venice" by Lord Byron, who, with 
all his mighty powers, and enthusiast, as he pro- 
fesses himself to be, in all that regards Venice, 
has been unable to weave a poetical drama out of 
the dry details of state intrigue. 

If we contemplate Venice merely externally, 
there is nothing to excite poetic raptures. Straight 
dirty canals and stone bridges ; the land and the 
sea equally level; regular rows of poplar trees, 
and hardly any other species. It is difficult to 
conceive, how a town can be poetical in itself, 
without reference to the surrounding country; 
and without hill, and dale, and rock, and wood, 
and streams, I cannot suppose beauty; nor conse- 
quently, any of the elements of poetry, in a coun- 
try which is wanting in them all. Venice is 
a strange novel-looking place, and well worth 
seeing; but, to rave in poetic raptures of its 
external aspect, or to wind up the mind to 
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feelings of enthusiasm^ about its ^^ long line of 
Doges," are follies, which in some writers may 
be attributed to weakness, and in others, to 
affectation. 



CHAPTER II. 



Ferrara and its neighbourhood. 

It was on the evening of a showery day in the 
latter end of May, that I set foot in Ferrara. The 
climate of the morning had been more like that 
of England than of Italy; but towards evening, 
these northern appearances passed away, and 
one could look up and recognise Italian skies. 
The road on the Bologna side, by which I came, is 
particularly uninteresting. The country is almost 
entirely flat, and a great part of it marshy and 
full of rushes. There is much beauty, however, 
of a paiticular kind, in the appearance of Italian 
marshes. Madame de Stael says : '* Les lieux 
maregageux et malsains, dans le Nord, sont an- 
nonce^s par leur effrayant aspect ; mais, dans les 
contre6s les plus funestes du midi, la nature 
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conserve une s^r^nit^ dont la douceur trompeuse 
fait illCiaion aux voyageurs." This is spoken with 
reference to a more eouthera latitude than that of 
Lombardy ; but it is in a certain degree appli- 
cable to all marshy land south of the Alps. The 
marshes which lie between Bologna and Ferrara, 
were, when I passed by them, covered with every 
variety of water flowers, of all colours, particu- 
larly white and purple, some of them emitting a 
perfume that hindered the noxious marshy smell 
from being perceivable. 

If I thought it would be conveying any infor- 
mation to my readers, I would devote one chapter 
to the unfortunate Tasso, — and another to the 
neglected Arioato. In the first of these chapters, 
I would speak of Tasso's long captivity and un- 
lawful hopes, and quote Lord Byron ;^and in 
the other of these chapters, I would speak of the 
sarcophagus of costly marbles, wherein repose 
. the ashes of the chivalrous Ariosto, and quote 
Mr. Steuart Rose, or, possibly, even some verses 
of the original ; but, as every guide who shews to 
the stranger the lions of Ferrara, tells hira all, 
and more than all I know upon the subject, — and 
as there are many who, since returning from their 
travels, have told the world all that has been 
to them, — I conclude that the world is, by 
time, t<derably well acquainted with the 
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captiyityy and death, of these restorers and per- 
fecters of Italian poetry. 

I do not recollect that I have any thing to say 
worth communicating respecting Ferrara, except- 
ii^, that I looked attentively for the " grass- 
grown streets/' which I had often read of as cha- 
racteristic of Ferrara ; but I saw none such. I 
saw some geese in the streets, so that possibly the 
grazings of the town had been let, the year I was 
there. 

I left Ferrara about six, the morning after I 
entered it. As far as Rovigo, the country is per- 
fectly destitute of interest, — flat, marshy, and 
badly cultivated, — the passage of the Po alone 
diversified the journey. At Rovigo, I ate some 
apple-fritters in a cook's shop, and towards even- 
ing I arrived on the banks of the Adige, where I 
passed the night, at a house which serves the 
double purpose of an inn and a custom-house. 



CHAPTER III. 



TJie Adiye—A Niyht of imminent Peril. 



I AM about to claim credit for being a traveller 
of extraordinary veracity, — a merit which I am 
sure will readily be conceded to me, by every 
reader who has got thus far into the first volume, 
without having read of one " hair-breadth 'scape," 
or one peril by flood or fire. The journals of 
most travellers are prettily sprinkled in this way ; 
and, I cannot help thinking mine a case of ex- 
treme hardship, to have travelled, and alone too, 
through so many countries, without having been 
once exposed to danger, or having even once seen 
death staring me in the face ; — to have traversed 
Hungary, and Norway, and Bohemia, and the 
deserted coasts of the Mediterranean, without 
having been once, attacked by banditti or by 
bears, — without once having been shipwrecked on 
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a sunken rock^ or taken by pirates and sold into 
slavery ; without in short, having encountered 
a single one of the thousand perils which I 
read of with so much interest, in the journal of 
every tourist who ventures off the high-road. 
The chances of travel having been so niggardly 
to me, I take some credit to myself for not having 
fancied or dreamed of those perils which destiny 
has kept at a distance from me, and for having 
detailed only mere matter of fact, when, by a 
slight indulgence of the imagination, I might 
so easily have diversified my narrative with the 
most imposing adventures. Now, however, for- 
tune is beginning to treat me more kindly, and 
in this chapter I am about to speak of a night of 
imminent peril, without forfeiting my character 
for veracity. 

Those of my readers who have walked on the 
banks of the Adige, below Rovigo, will know, 
ihat about a league and a half from that town, 
there are one or two islands in the midst of the 
channel, between which and the shore, the water 
is not more than a foot deep ; and those who 
have never stirred from home have probably 
heard, that the Adige is extremely subject to 
violent inundations, equally remarkable for the 
suddenness of their rise and fall, owing to its 
mountainous origin and short course. 
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On the evening of one of the last days of May, 
I arrived opposite to one of these islands. The 
water was as pure as crystal, gently flowing over a 
fine pebbly channel ; the island, which might be- 
about forty yards from the shore upon wliich 1 
stood, though more than double that distance on 
the other side, was inviting from its extreme 
greenness, and from a profusion of hyacinths 
upon one side ; a flower to which I am extremely 
partial. Three or four trees also grew upon its 
edge, the trunks inclining over the water, and 
with but few branches. After a day's walk, 
nothing is more agreeable than wading in a 
stream ; and as I had sufficient time to spare, I 
resolved upon reaching the island. This was 
soon accomplished ; I found the depth nowhere 
exceed two feet, and the island, when I reached 
it, as agreeable as 1 had fancied it to be ; and 
having culled a large bouquet, I lay down upon 
the hyacinth bank, and gave myself up to those 
pleasant recollections of home and past scenes, 
which the fragrance of this flower brought along 
with it. 

I had lain, I think, about a quarter of an hour, 
entirely forgetful of time and place, — a busy actor 
in scenes far removed by both, — when my atten- 
tion was slightly roused by a distant sound, which 
1 supposed at first to be thunder, a good deal 
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having been heard to the northward in the course 
of the day ; and when it continued, and grew 
louder, I still supposed it was one of those pro- 
longed peals, which are so frequent to the south 
of the Alps. Soon, however, the sound changed, 
and seemed like the sea; and, as it became still 
louder, I started up in some alarm, and — great 
God ! what a sight met my eye. At the distance 
of a few hundred yards, I saw a mountain of 
dark waters rushing towards me with inconceiv- 
able velocity, like a perpendicular wall, and now 
roaring louder than the loudest thunder. Not a 
moment was to be lost ; the level of the island 
would be instantly covered, and to gain the shore 
was impossible — for we cannot run through water 
with the swiftness with which we pass over dry 
ground. I instantly made for the largest of the 
trees, and had gained an elevation of about ten 
feet above the island, when the flood reached it, 
As it came nearer, its power appeared resistless ; 
it seemed as if it would sweep the island from its 
foundations ; and I entertained not a ray of hope, 
that the trunk upon which I was seated would 
escape the force of the torrent. It came, and 
the tree remained firm ; — it covered the island 
and all its vegetation in an instant ; and I saw 
it rush beneath me, bearing along with it, the 
insignia of its power and fury — huge branches 
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^d roots, fr&gmenta of bridges, implements of 

household use, and dead animals. 

As regarded myself, the first and immediate 
danger of destruction was over ; but a moment's 
reflection — one glance around me, showed that I 
had but small cause for congratulation. Betwixt 
the island and theshore, a torrent, that no human 
strength could withstand, lolled impetuously on; 
and, although not fifty yards over, it would have 
been as impracticable an attempt to pass it, as if 
its breadth had been as many leagues. The 
first rush had left the tree unloosened, yet a 
second might carry it away ; and the flood was 
stilt rising — almost every moment I could perceive 
the distance betwixt me and the water diminish, 
and, indeed, I was not more than four feet above 
its surface. 1 had only two grounds of hope, — 
the most languid however that ever was called 
by the name, — it was possible that some person 
might see my situation from the shore, before 
nightfall, and bring others to my assistance ; and 
it was possible, also, that the river might rise no 
higher, and speedily subside. The first of these 
chances was one of very improbable occuiTence, 
for this part of the country is but thinly inhabited, 
— the high road did not lie along the river side, 
and the shore, for three or four hundred yards 
from the channel of the river, was overflowed to 
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the depth of probably three or four feet ; and, 
besides, it was difficult to see in what way human 
aid could extricate me : no boat could reach the 
island ; and if a rope or cord could be thrown as 
far, it was extremely improbable that 1 should 
catch it, as it was impossible for me to stir from 
the tree upon which I was seated ; — and as to any 
likelihood of the water subsiding, there was no 
appearance of it; it was at all events impoBsible 
that this could happen before nightfall. 

In this dreadful and perilous situation, evening 
passed away ; no one appeared, and the river still 
continued to rise. The sky lowered and looked 
threatening ; the torrent rushed by, darker and 
more impetuous,— every few moments reminding 
me, by the wrecks which it bore along with it, 
of the frailty of the tenure by which I held my 
existence. The shores, on both sides, were 
changed into wide lakes; and the red sun went 
angrily down, over a waste of red waters. Night 
at length closed in, — and a dreadful night it was. 
Sometimes, I fancied the tree was loosening from 
its roots, and sloped mor^ over the water ; some- 
times I imagined the whole island was swept 
away, and that I was sailing down the torrent. 
I found that my mind occasionally wandered, and 
I had the precaution to take out of my pocket 
a silk handkerchief, which I tore in several 
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strips, and, tying them together, bound myself 
round the middle, to a pretty thick branch which 
supported my back ; this, ! thought, might pre- 
vent me from falling if giddiness seized me, or 
momentary sleep should overtake me. During 
the ni^bt, many strange fancies came over me, 
besides that very frequent one of supposing the 
island sailing down the torrent. Sometimes, I 
fancied I was whirling round and round ; at other 
times, I thought the torrent was flowing back- 
ward ; now and then, I fancied 1 saw huge black 
bodies earned towards me upon the surface, and 
I shrunk back to avoid contact with them ; at 
other times, I imagined something rose out of the 
water beneath, and attempted to drag me down ; — 
often I felt convinced 1 heard screams mingle 
with the rushing torrent, and once, all sound 
seemed entirely to cease, and I could have ven- 
tured almost to descend, so certain I felt that the 
channel was dry ; once or twice I dropped asleep 
for a moment, but almost instantly awoke with so 
violent a start, that if I had not been fastened, 
I must have fallen from my seat. 

The night gradually wore away — it was warm 
and dry, so that I suffered no inconvenience from 
cold. I became nearly satisfied of the stability 
of the trunk, which was my only refuge; and, 
although deliverance was uncertain, at all events 
M 2 
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distant, I made up ray mind to endure as long 
as I could; and thus I passed the night, under 
a starless sky, and the dark flood roaring beneath 
me. Before morning broke, I felt assured that 
the waters had begun to subside ; the noise, I 
thought, was less ; I fancied i saw shrubs appear 
above water on the island, and trees upon shore 
assume their usual appearance; and, with the 
first dawn of day, I joyfully perceived that I had 
not been mistaken ; the flood had fallen at least 
three feet ; and before sunrise, the greater part 
of the island was left dry. Never did criminal, 
reprieved upon the scaffold, shake off" his bonds 
with more joy, than I did mine that bound me 
to the tree. I crept down the ti'unk, which still 
hung over the torrent, and stepped about knee- 
deep on the island ; I then waded to the part 
which was dry, and lay down, exhausted with the 
night's watching, and aching with the position ia 
which I had been obliged to remain. 

The water now continued to fall perceptibly 
every moment,— soon the island was entirely dry, 
and the inundation on shore had subsided into 
the natural channel ; but, still the torrent was too 
strong and deep to attempt a passage, especially, 
weakened as I was by the occurrences of the 1 
twelve hours, and by the want of food, I had no 
certainty as to the hour, for I had not, of com 
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remembered to wind up my watch the evening 
before^ — judging from the height of the sun, 
however, the water had so much diminished before 
noon, that in two or three hours more I might 
attempt to gain the shore. About three in the 
afternoon, I accordingly entered the stream; 
I found it then nowhere deeper than four feet, 
and with a little struggling and buffeting, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the bank which I once thought 
I should never have trodden more. The bunch of 
hyacinths, which I had not forgotten to bring 
from the island, I still held in my hand. I have 
dried a few of them, and kept them ever since ; 
never do I smell this flower, as I walk through 
the woods or the fields, that I do not experience 
in part the sensations I felt when I lifted my 
head and saw the impetuous flood rushing 
towards me ; and, however dreadful a reality may 
be, the recollection of it is not unmixed with 
pleasure. I often open the leaves where lie these 
withered hyacinths, and I cannot say, that when 
I look upon them, I ever think they have been 
dearly purchased. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



France oiight to be visited in the month of May. 

Different countries are seen to most advan- 
tage in different seasons. Those lying between 
the latitudes of 50 — 67, are most beautiful in 
September ; the woods are then slightly coloured, 
the air temperate, and the weather usually 
serene. England, and the southern counties of 
Scotland, lie under this latitude. Countries more 
to the north, such as Norway, ought to be visited 
somewhat earlier; for after the middle of Sep- 
tember, the weather becomes unsettled, and the 
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evenings chill ; and as in countries lying &rther 
north than England, the woods become tinted 
considerably sooner, an earlier visit to them, 
secures the same variety and beauty of prospect, 
that are foimd in England a month later. 
Mountainous countries, lying in a southern lati- 
tude, such as Switzerland, or the district of the 
Pyrenees, are most worthy the observation of the 
hardy traveller in the spring; for the clouds, 
showers, shadows and gleams of an April day, 
are a sufficient reward for the inconvenience of 
getting wet; and besides, it is in spring only, 
that the various effects of falling water can be 
observed. The warm countries of Italy, and 
central and southern France, ought also to be 
visited in spring, before the summer suns have 
drunk up the sources of vegetation, and changed 
the universal livery of nature. Let the traveller 
through France^ make choice of May ; no mouth 
harmonizes so well with the gay fields and fair 
skies of France* Beautiful May ! — she comes ; 
the bIooming> blushing queen of the seasons, 
corneal — scattering, with lavish hand, the first 
offerings of summer— reproving the tardiness of 
spring — ^laughing the douds away with play- 
ful mirth — and demanding, of the earth she 
smiles on, the accustomed tribute of beauty and 
fertility! BeautiMis she — morning, noon, and 
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evening. I have met her in the morning, tripping 
gaily over the meadow, rosy and jocund; her 
golden tresses streaming to the freah air. I have 
met her at noon by the shady fountain, with calm 
brow, and serene smile. 1 have seen her at eve, 
by the wood-fringed stream, with still aspect and 
pensive air ; and 1 have wooed her and said, "my 
fair sultana! art thou the blushing beauty, who 
was bounding over the dewy lawn, startling the 
lark from its bed, and the deer from his couch ? 
art thou the thoughtful nymph, whom 1 saw bend- 
ing over the cool fountain, the curls motionless on 
her cheek, a'ld the small birds mute, in the huah 
of noon ?" But the smile of May, was all the 
answer she gave me ; it was her own smile, her 
evening smile, sweet as her morning welcome, but 
with a shade of sadness ; and I said, " May, I 
will love thee ever, and ever woo thee ; morning, 
noon, and evening, thou shalt be my sultana. I 
will meet thee at day-break, and kiss thy fair 
brow, and bound with thee over the hill and 
the meadow ; and thou ahalt pull for me the 
flowering heath and the yellow cowslip ; I will 
meet thee by the mossy fountain, while the noon- 
tide sun-beams steal through the deep foliage, and 
woo thee to the primrose bank beneath the haw- 
thorn, and thou shalt pull for me, of thine own 
sweet namesake ; and I will seek thee by the wood- 
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fringed stream, and list with thee to the quiet 
waters, and watch the shades of evening chase 
the lingering crimson from thy cheek, while the 
young moon peers above the dark mountain top.'' 

Stay with me, then, my own sweet May, 
And I win woo thee night and day. 



CHAPTER II. 

Rotten and la basse Route. 

Few travellers through France are pedestrians. 
Everybody goes in the Diligence, which is cheap, 
and tolerably expeditious ; and indeed, without a 
perfect knowledge of the language of a country, 
a pedestrian must encounter difficulties which few 
will care to risk. 

For my own part, I have never found much 
difficulty in my solitary walks, from ignorance of 
the language of the country through which I have 
travelled ; for although to an inquiring traveller, 
there is something lost from ignorance of a lan- 
guage, a mere musing traveller like myself loses 
little ; more indeed, is perhaps gained to enjoyment 
by the amusing embarrassments which are thereby 
occasioned, than lost to profit, by the want of a 
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medium of communication. Be these things as 
they may, I did not enter the Diligence, but took 
my staff in my hand, and my passeport in my 
pocket, and made the best of my way to la pre- 
miere ville du monde, as every Frenchman will 
assure you Paris is. 

I left the hotel des Indes, which stands upon the 
quay at Havre, one fine morning about six o'clock, 
and proceeded on my journey. 

There is nothing to note between Havre and 
Rouen ; or, if there be, it has escaped my recol- 
lection. 

It is impossible to conceive a greater contrast, 
than that which is presented to the traveller, 
between the beauty of the environs of the city of 
Rouen, and the deformities of its interior. To 
say that the streets are narrow and filthy, is to 
speak with mild forbearance ; and so much do the 
houses stand off the perpendicular, that the pas- 
senger apprehends some danger to his personal 
security. The quay along the river-side, is the 
only habitable-looking place. 

Everybody has heard of the cathedral of 
Rouen ; the most celebrated specimen of Gothic 
architecture now existing, after York Minster and 
Milan Cathedral : yet, this beautiful structure is 
so hidden, that a stranger finds it no easy task to 
discover where it is buried, and when he does 
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succeed in tbia endeavour, it ia next to impossible 
to obtain a proper view of it. 

Most people who have heard of the cathedral 
of Rouen, have also heard, that a part of it was 
struck down by lightning three years ago. I saw 
it both before and after this accident ; there is 
still enough remaining, to vindicate the rank it 
holds among Gothic remains, 

The environs of Rouen, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful. With the exception of those southern pro- 
vinces of France which lie under the Pyrenees, 
and the immediate banks of the Loire, the 
Rhone, and the Garonne ; Nonnandy is unques- 
tionably the garden of France. Its orchards are 
not surpassed by any in Europe; its pastures are 
rich and extensive ; it is abundant in com, — and 
the comparative absence of the vine is no impe- 
diment to the beauty of the country ; for the vine- 
yards of France are any thing but beautiful, pre- 
senting rather the appearance of brush-wood, or 
a field of peas, than realizing the expectation 
which the idea of vineyards generally creates 
before seeing them. Normandy, I say, has been 
well termed, as a province, the garden of France; 
and few parts of it are more lovely, than the 
environs of Rouen. I recollect climbing a height 
above the river, in the neighbourhood of the city, 
the first evening I arrived, and sitting until dark. 
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and a richer or more fascinating prospect, is not 
easily conceivable. The Seine, broad, limpid, 
and majestic, sweeps past the city, and you see it 
winding far below, with numerous boats gliding 
upon its bosom. The sloping banks are covered 
with all manner of beauty ; there is, on every 
hand too, an appearance of \vealth and population 
in the numerous country seats scattered around — 
the extended suburbs of the city, the frequent vil- 
lages, the barges, and steam-boats, which ply 
upon the Seine, and the crowds which throng the 
quay. Such was Rouen in 1822, and such it will 
probably be found to be by future travellers. 



CHAPTER III. 



La basse Route. 



From Rouen to Paris, there are two roads, and I 
would counsel all travellers to go by the basse 
route, which is close to the river Seine, all the 
way, consequently, offering many fascinating 
prospects; whereas the other road, which is consi- 
derably the nearer, passes through a com country, 
with nothing of the picturesque about it; but 
which is, like the greater part of France, open, 
uninclosed, flat and uninteresting. 

To apportion a chapter to the detail of a jour- 
ney from Rouen to Paris, is a bold experiment, 
now that hundreds of travellers have already told 
the world all they know, and possibly, all that can 
be known upon the subject; and indeed, were it 
not that I was a pedestrian, which establishes a 
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distinction between me and most other travellers, 
I should feel it to be exceedingly impertinent to 
come before the public, in the year 1828, for the 
purpose of giving information respecting any one 
thing in the king of France's dominions. I say, 
however, that having been a foot traveller^ I am 
privileged to tell the world what has been already 
told, because the way of telling must needs be 

somewhat different* 

***** 

There is nothing which so much surprises a 
traveller, who has ever entered London, as his 
approach to Paris ; for although Paris is second- 
ary only to London, among the capital cities of 
Europe, yet there is no indication whatever that 
the metropolis of a great empire is at hand, until 
you get close to its gates. No public coaches — no 
travelling carriages — no smart post-chaises, — no 
wagons — no carts; — within a mile or two of the 
gates, you meet a few cabriolets, and some 
wretched one-horse chaises, which ply between 
Paris and the nearest towns, such as St. Germain's 
and St. Denis; but, ten miles from Paris, the 
roads are less thronged than they are at any part 
of any one post-road throughout England. 

The environs of Paris have an air of consider- 
able magnificence. There is nothing to be seen 
that can be called pretty, or neat, or fascinating ; 
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but there is much that has the character of gran- 
deur, and there is, altogether, something of a 
regal air, in the appearances which are presented, 
both by nature and art. I entered by the 
Barriere de Neuilly, which is unquestionably the 
most magnificent of all the entrances, both be- 
cause you approach the finest part of the city, 
and enter it without passing through any mean 
suburb, and because the country through which 
you pass, is finer than it is on entering by any 
other road ; but I find, I am insensibly be- 
coming a French tourist, and if I do not make 
an end of the chapter, and take up some other 
subject, I shall be describing the Place Louis XV. 
and the marble horses, and the garden of the 
Tuillerles. Heaven forefend ! 
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CHAPTER IL 



Executions in the Place de Grives — The Guillothie. 

I HAD stopped nearly opposite to the gate St. 
Denis^ at the door of a small boutiquiery for the 
purpose of buying some cake (the taste of whicli 
always brings a host of associations along with 
it*); intending to munch it at my leisure, as I 

* I am convinced, that tastes and smells, are as long, and as 
distinctly remembered, as objects that are addressed to the visual 
sense. There was a species of biscuit used at tea, in my father*s 
house, when I was a child, and so perfect is my recollection of its 
taste at this moment, that were there a thousand different kinds of 
biscuit presented to me, and the one which I then ate, among the 
number, and my eyes blindfolded, I am confident I should be able 
to point out the identical biscuit that pleased my infantine palate. 
Nor, is it only one example of this that I can give ; hundreds, nay, 
perhaps thousands of apple pies have I tasted since I was a school- 
boy, and 3fet I am certain I should be able to recognise the taste of 
those baked by a certain pastry-cook, in whose shop I used to spend 
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walked towards Fontainbleau, when I observed an 
unusual press of people hurrying down the rue 
St. Martin. The occasion of this was worth 
inquiring into, and I found that every one was 
hastening to the place de Graves, where three 
persons were that day to undergo the sentence of 
the law, on account of being implicated in the 
treasonable plot of some General, whose name has 
escaped me. 

my Saturday's allowance ; equally certain am 1, that I could distin- 
guish the flavour of a certain apple which grew in my father's gar- 
den. The instances I have selected, relate to taste only ; but the 
same thing may be said of smells. I distinctly remember the 
smell of a certain cake, which I bought every Saturday forenoon, 
and should recognise it again among the smells of all the confection- 
ary in Europe. But I can give an example of the recollection of 
smells, which does not depend upon my word only, but of which I 
can offer proof. When on a visit in the north of Scotland, I drank 
of some sherry, which was of a peculiarly fine flavour, having been 
buried during the French invasion of Spain. Three years afterwards, 
when dining at the table of a friend, in quite another part of the 
countiy, sherry was as usual, placed upon the table after dinner. I 
filled my glass and raised it to my lips, "this," said I, before tasting 

it, " is the identical sherry I drank of two years ago, at ;" and 

so it turned out. Some dozens of the same wine had been presented 
to both of those individuals, by the noble person into whose pos- 
session it originally came. To conclude, I feel satisfied, that tastes 
and smells are among the most prolific of the sources of association 
of ideas ; and I have little doubt, that when relations are suggested 
to the mind, without our being able to detect the associating links, 
these may often be found in some such unobserved source, as the 
smell of an herb, brought for a moment by a passing breeze. There 
is a book called ** Fearne on Consciousness," in which some excel- 
lefit remarks upon this branch of mental philosophy may be found. 
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I immediately resolved to witness this spectacle, 
partly from a wish to see how they conduct these 
things in France, partly through curiosity to see 
the guillotine, and partly from a desire to know 
whether any popular feeling would be manifested 
upon the occasion. 

As I walked towards the place de Graves, I 
found every thing in motion ; and military march- 
ing from every direction towards the spot. From 
the prison, which stands at the end of the pont 
de Jena, the whole way along the quay to the 
place de Graves, there were two lines of military, 
one of infantry and one of cavalry; and round 
the square, were three rows, two of infantry and 
one of cavalry, besides artillery at each comer. 
I afterwards learned, that not fewer than 40,000 
men were under arms upon this occasion. For 
five franca, I procured a place at a window, from 
which the guillotine was distant not more than 
twenty yards. Never was the lightness of the 
French character more visibly displayed than 
upon this occasion. No one could have guessed, 
from the deportment of the crowd, the cause upon 
which it was assembled ; it might have been for 
the celebration of a fete; and, if the engine of 
death had not stood upon the scaffold, one would 
have said it had been erected for a display of fire- 
I works, or for the performances of a juggler. The 
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multitude was eager to catch at any little cause 
of merriment; and, in place of silence, — ^the 
most expressive of sorrow's tributes, — shouting, 
and laughter, and jocularity, resounded from 
every quarter. And was this the people that tore 
down the bastile, and overthrew a oynasty, and 
stunned the ear of Europe in the blow that struck 
the neck of their monarch? Strange, that in 
the very sight of the revolutionary lamp, to which 
hundreds had been suspended, and waiting to 
behold a sort of retributive judgment upon their 
forefathers, — perhaps, upon some of themselves, — 
they should look upon it as a spectacle, and con- 
duct themselves as if they were assembled for 
pastim^! 

Two o'clock struck, — and there was a momen- 
tary silence ; but the multitude speedily relapsed 
into its former indifference. Half-past two — three 
came, — and there was yet no indication of the 
criminal's approach. Half-after-three chimed, — 
and, among the tender-hearted, a hope began to 
spring up, that mercy had disarmed justice ; but, 
as four was striking, the heavy toll of Notre 
Dame dispelled the illusion ; merriment was in an 
instant hushed, and all eyes were turned in the 
direction of the prison. In a few minutes, the 
arrival of a body of horse-guards, announced the 
approach of the cavalcade, and a moment after, 
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the three condemned persons walked steadily 
forward, paused at the foot of the scaiTold, and 
looking up, attentively eyed the guillotine. The 
first walked deliberately up the steps, and pro- 
strated himself upon the block ; and the next 
moment he was lifeless. The second, in turn, 
ascended with even greater alacrity, and met 
death with equal fortitude. There now remained 
but one ; he had stood, seemingly with the most 
perfect indifference, and twice had seen, without 
flinching, the fatal engine perform its work of 
death upon his companions, and he met his own 
fate with equal intrepidity. ' I could not help 
suspecting, that the love of effect, that predomi- 
nating passion of Frenchmen, influenced the 
conduct of these young men in this closing scene ; 
and that the indifferent look, the measured step, 
the unaided alacrity with which they hastened to 
death, were less the result of collected courage 
or calm resignation, than of a desire to produce a 
sensation ; and that they even looked upon this 
final scene, something in the light of a spectacle, 
in which they were no farther interested than as 
performing a part. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that there was 
no murmur among the people, nor any unusual 
expression of sorrow ; though, as I scanned the 
faces of the multitude, I thought I observed 
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some, that might have belonged to revolutionary 
times. In a few minutes, all was forgotten, and 
while ihe scaffold was yet wet with the warm 
blood of youth, the laugh and the jest were as 
loud as ever. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Reasons why Norway is seldom visited by Travellers, 

It may at first sight seem remarkable^ that Nor- 
way, which is admitted on all hands to abound 
in scenery more romantic and sublime than is to 
be found in any other of the European countries, 
should so rarely be visited by the traveller. This, 
I think, can only be accounted for in one way, — 
that Norway is not the high-road to any other 
country. It lies isolated ; and besides, access to 
its shores is neither easy nor agreeable : one must 
either submit to a voyage in a heavy timber ship. 
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across a boisterous sea, or else, the traveller must 
proceed by Hamburgh, which leads him through 
all Holstein, across the Belts and the Sound, and 
two hundred miles, at least, along the Swedish 
coast, — altogether, as profitless and fatiguing a 
journey as any in Europe. This, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently explains why Norway is so seldom visited 
by the traveller. But, there are still other reasons. 
One cannot, in setting out to explore Norway, 
calculate with certainty upon returning within 
any specific time. There are no steam-boats from 
London to Christiania, — no telegraphs and post- 
coaches through the interior, — no Macadamized 
roads, — no regular inns and relays. The traveller 
who once turns his back upon Christiania, in the 
intention of exploring the interior, must trust 
entirely to his own devices, and he must, also, 
bid adieu to every English comfort ; — a privation 
which few are willing to forego. Travellers com- 
plain of want of comfort in France, and Italy, 
and Switzerland ; and, it is indeed true, that in 
those countries things are not managed quite as 
they are in England ; — the roads are not quite so 
smooth, — the beds not altogether so clean, — and 
the cookery not so entirely to the taste of an 
Englishman. But, in Norway, there is a fearful 
aggravation of all this ; for, through extensive 
tracts in the interior, th^re are no inns at all,:— 
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no roads passable, unlei^s by horses, — often no 
beds; and, frequently, not only bad cookery, but 
nothing to cook. It is evident, tlierefore, that no 
traveller who loves common comforts, or dislikes 
sea voyages, or whose time is not entirely at his 
own disposal, will leave England on a tour through 
Norway. 

There is yet another important obstacle to 
Norwegian travelling, — few are acquainted with 
the language. This, in civilised countries, is of 
little consequence, because, in these, the wants 
of the traveller are supplied almost unasked ; but, 
in countries which are little frequented, the 
knowledge of their language becomes important, 
because, nothing is given without being intelligibly 
demanded. Danish is not a language much 
known, unless to mercantile men ; but even a 
knowledge of Danish would avail the traveller 
nothing unless in the trading towns on the 
coast, for the language of the interior, called the 
high Norse, is unintelligible even to a Dane. 
And, let me not omit in this enumeration, another, 
the strongest, perhaps, of all the reasons which 
can be given, why the scenery and manners of 
Norway have found so few commentators. Tourists 

1 to France to sec Paris — to spend money— 
to look at the Louvre and the Palais Roi/ale — 
and to speak about Paris when they return ; to 
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l^anders, to walk over the field of Waterloo ; to 
Italy, to see pictures^ and be classical in the land 
of the Romans : so that in visiting all these 
countries, there are definite objects, suited to the 
majority of tastes ; but, it is otherwise with the 
traveller who visits Norway : there ! are no pic- 
tures — no classical monuments — no fields of 
glory ; her dim mountains — her silent forests are 
her glories : and they only who find enjoyment in 
such scenes, wiU visit Norway. 

The desire which we feel to visit some countries 
rather than others, cannot always be traced to its 
origin. It may be owing to some impression 
received in very early childhood ; to some asso- 
ciation, the links of which we have long since 
forgotten; or, most commonly perhaps, to the 
peculiar cast of one's mind. I imagine, it was 
this last predisposing influence that guided me in 
my selection of Norway, as one 'of the scenes of 
my solitary wanderings. 



CHAPtER II. 

A Digression upon Voyaging, 

I HAVE made it a rule, to voyage as little as 
possible. To travel by sea, is, in my opinion, 
to spend time in the most unprofitable way that 
can be devised. I say nothing of the misery of 
sea sickness, because every one is not affected by 
it ; but, I contend, that there is no one who adds 
by a sea voyage, any thing perceptible to his 
stock of knowledge. 

I am of opinion, that it is possible for so many, 
and such exquisite enjoyments to be crowded into 
one day, that in that day, a year's unintermitted 
misery may be compensated ; and, upon the same 
principle, I believe, that the misery of one hour 
may neutralize the pleasures of a lifetime. It is 
chiefly from this belief, — knowing how scantily the 
flowers of enjoyment are scattered in the path of 
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life, that I haye ever felt reluctant to run volun- 
tarily into misery, that, (by my manner of philo- 
sophizing), BO largely diminishes the i^gregate of 
life's happiness. 

There is one very important difference between 
land and sea travelling ; by land, one may de- 
termine beforehand to be comfortable and merry ; 
and, by dint of money and foresight, may succeed 
under almost any circumstances in making good 
this determination. . A dose carriage will keep 
out wind and rain, — the deficiencies of inns can 
be supplied by a basket of meat and wine, — if 
tivD horses do not travel sufficiently fSemt, two more 
can be added, — a^d a weU selected party may 
put eniitfj at defiai^tce. In short, before setting 
out upon a land excursion, we may say, ''we'll 
nvske a day. oa't," and bring the day pleasantly 
to. a conokision. But, if we travel by sea, pre- 
vious planning and contriving, are of no avail, — 
a lurch of the ship disconcerts all, — dainties 
qEuonot be ei^oyed, — and the ihost intellectual 
and wittiest company are alike incapable of ex- 
erting th^ir own wit, or pf receiving pleasure from 
the exercise, ojf it ia others. 



CHAPTER III. 



A mistake of Ltuuhmen — A common but striking inci- 
dent at sea — The Norwegian Coast — An advantage 
possessed by Islanders. 

About five in the afternoon of a fine June day, 
I found myself on board of a large merchant ship, 
bound for Dramen, to lay in a cargo of timber. 
For the first two or three hours it was agreeable 
enough ; the vessel was a bad sailer, and there 
was but little wind, so that night came, before we 
had left the smooth seas and gentle airs which 
belong to the neighbourhood of land. 

When we stand upon the sea-beach on a sum- 
mer's evening, and look over the blue waters, — 
serene as the sky that stretches above them, the 
small creamy waves playing at our feet, — we 
&ncy that nothing can be more delightful than 
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a sea voyage ; and that sickness on such a sea 
must be out of the question. But, during my 
▼oyage to Norway, I learnt, that June skies are 
not always cloudless at sea ; and, that little can 
be known of the wind and waves by standing on 
the sea shore. 

Nothing is, of course, more common at sea, than 
meeting a vessel in full sail ; and yet, to me, 
there are very few incidents more striking ; and 
this is the only circumstance of the voyage which 
has left any impression upon my mind. It was 
tovrards the close of a stormy day, — the sky 
dark, — the wind loud and gusty, — the sea tur- 
bulent, — when a vessel suddenly came out of the* 
mist and rushed by. There is something very 
solemn in this; — to meet on the trackless ocean, 
in the midst of storm and coming darkness,-— 
and to see, but for a moment, a little vessel full of 
human beings, going, we know not whither; 
come, we know not whence; her fortunes un- 
certain; scudding on the breast of the dark 
waters, and the winds and the cregted waves 
around her, — visible, but for a moment, and then 
shrouded among the mists and the billows. 

It was evening, and a dead calm, when I first 
came in sight of the Norwegian coast ; but a 
strong gale off the land having come on during 
the night, we were at least forty miles distant 
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from it before day-break , and it was two days 
before we were again able to regain our position. 
Before the vessel could reach Dramen, it would 
be necessary to beat up the Scaggerack, against a 
contrary ynnd and a strong current ; and as it was 
quite immaterial to me in what part of Norway 
I should be landed, I resolved to take advantage 
of our proximity to the shore, from which we 
were not more than three miles distant, and com- 
mence my journey into the interior from the 
nearest point. I was landed, accordingly, at a 
little town near Mandahl, about seven in the 
afternoon, on one or other of the days in the 
middle of June, and soon experienced for the 
first time, that most comfortable of all realities, 
finding one's-self in a good bed on shore, after a 
sea voyage. 

In visiting foreign lands, islanders possess one 
great advantage over the inhabitants of a con- 
tinent. The man who travels from Paris to 
Naples, and from Naples to St. Petersburgh, 
never, during the whole journey, experiences the 
same lively sensations of wonder, as he who sails 
from his native island, even to the most adjacent 
land; because, in travelling through countries 
separated from each other by artificial boundaries 
only, or unnavigable rivers, the shades in the 
character of their inhabitants are as imperceptible 
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as the lines which divide the countries ; and the 
fbaturesof external nature also slide gradually into 
eadi other; so that one may puss through the 
most opposite extremes, in both the moral aspect 
of society and the physical appearances of nature, 
without being sensible of the changes. But, in 
passing firom one country to another by sea, there 
are no undefinable gradations ; the difference in 
character, customs, and in all that strikes the 
senses, whether in nature or art, is sudden, and 
infimtely surprising; and, I believe, every traveller 
will be satisfied upon reflection, that he retains in 
hi. mind .tronger impressions of what he has 
seen in countries to which he travelled by sea, 
than in those to which he journeyed Jby land. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A Forest Walk, 

It was on the afternoon of a day in the latter end 
of August, that I stopped at the foot of some 
pyramidical rocks, that rose considerably higher 
than the tallest of the forest trees by which they 
were surrounded ; I had travelled from the early 
morning, through a continuous forest, and I now 
eyed these rocks attentively, in the hope of dis- 
covering some means of gaining their summit, 
from which I thought it not unlikely I should be 
able to ascertain what probability there was of 
finding a resting place for the night, more to my 
mind than the mossy carpet beneath my feet, and 
refreshment more palatable than the broken frag- 
ments of rye bread, which yet remained in the 
bottom of my knapsack. 
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The rocks which I sunreyed, had one common 
base, reaching to a conBiderable elevation, and 
out of which spnmgy in different directions, 
several spiral heads, but so entirely covered with 
shrubs, that it was impossible to ascertain whether 
they were accessible, before climbing to the top 
of the base. This, I found myself able to ac- 
ccmiplish without great difficulty; and when 
I readied the foot of the pyramidical summits, I 
found them so grown over by creeping shrubs, 
whose roots were firmly fixed in the rifts of the 
rocks, that it proved no impossible attempt, by 
the help of these, to scale the wished-for asCent ; 
and I soon found myself standing in one of 
the cleft^ considerably above the level of the 
forest. 

Around, and as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched a gloomy world of pines, unbroken, 
except by the sun-gilt summits of jutting rocks 
that here and ttiere rose above them, and by one 
lone lake, whose windings were visible far through 
the forest glades, until it was lost among fantastic 
rocks, that might be mistaken for ruins, towering 
majestically up, and leaning in fine relief upon 
the deep blue sky. No trace of man — no human 
habitation was visible ; deep silence was over all. 
On every side but one, the forest met the sky ; but 
to the west, distant heights rose dimly up, and 
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nungled with tlie henvcns. Beyond them, the 
great Northern ocean stretched to the icy and 
joyless regions of eternal winter: but around me 
there was no winter ; the air was mild and the 
sky serene, as I had felt and seen in the regions 
of the south ; true indeed, there was no acacia, 
and no citron, and the pine's dark green was not, 
as it is in the Pyrenees, contrasted with the pale 
hue of the olive ; yet, summer was here ; in the 
clefts of the rocks, lay little companies of summer 
flowers, and all the underwood was clad in its 
greenest livery. 

It is a strange feeling of tenderness that, which 
comes over the mind, when in a solitude like this, 
we descry sweet blooming flowers, young and 
beautiful, giving out fresh odours, which never 
mortal tasted. No image, that I recollect, has 
struck deeper into my mind, than that of the few 
crocuses seen by captain Parry, blooming in a 
little green spot, in Spitzbei^en, surrounded by 
the accumulated snows of a thousand Polar 
winters. Near approaches to this, I have, indeed, 
often myself witnessed ; and if any man could 
look upon such images, and feel no softness come 
over his soul, I would hold no communion with 
til at man. 

They who have only wandered through woods 
of small extent, and adjacent, perhaps, to the 
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abodes of men; can have no conception of the 
silence and solitude which pervades the greater 
forests. The former are full of little birds, in 
whose very aspect there is gladness, and in whose 
chirpings and clear notes there is no touch of 
melancholy; and being, besides, closely asso* 
eiaited with gardens and lawns, and with our very 
parionsr windows, mirthful rather than glooniy 
images are awakened by their presence. But no 
images, nor any associations like these, belong to 
the great forests of the north. There, no little 
birds hop from spray to spray ; no gay melody 
is in the air ; the rustling among the bushes does 
not indicate the presence of the tuneful thrush, 
but of some wild and solitaiy animal, with which 
common life has no associations. 

In the prospect I surveyed from the rocky 
eminence upon which I stood, there was nothing 
very cheering to my expectations, though the 
feelings that filled the mind in contemplating the 
dominion of silence and solitude, hindered, for a 
while, the entrance of any others. But the sun 
was sinking' lower ; and if I had any desire to 
pass the night under shelter (which, in Norway, 
I had not been always able to accomplish), it was 
necessary to descend from my elevation, and con- 
tinue my journey. I had little doubt, from the 
winding form of the water I descried, that it was 
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paiti oS one of those fiords * by which Norwciy is 
intereected, even into the interior ; and, it' so, I 
knew there was great probaliility of finding upon 
its banks some station, from which wood is Hoated 
to the coast. I, accordingly descended from my 
elevation, and struck into the woods in the 
direction in which it lay,— and, after about half 
an hour's walk, disputing my way with the 
tangled shrubs, and frightening from their sylvan 
abodes, some peaceful inmates of the forest, I 
suddenly emerged upon the margin of the lake. 
Nothing could be more calm and solitary than 
the scene before me. Not a breath rippled the 
surface of the water ; it seemed as if nothing had 
ever disturbed its Berenity ; aa if its bosom had 
ever been unrufiled, unless, perchance, by the 
wild creatures that might go to lave their breasts 
in its tide ; or, by the fluttering leaf that might 
be wafted upon it, when leaves are frail, and 
autumn winds are abroad. Two herons were 
standing upon a large stone, which was half im- 
mersed in the water; flapping their huge wings, 
they rose heavily over the lake, and disappeared 
behind a wooded cliiF. 

When I descended to the margin, I immediately 

* Fiords are sea creeks, which br&ach in inaumerable ditections 
ihtough Norway, some of Ihem leachlag a hundcad and ARy nules 
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put my conjecture as to the lake being a fiord to 
the test, by tasting it; and, although at that 
moment a draught of fresh water would have 
been very acceptable^ I was consoled for this 
disappointment, by the greater probability there 
was of finding night's quarters upon its shore. 
A beaten path, too, along the bank, considerably 
increased this probability. The fantastic rocks 
I have mentioned, appeared to be about a league 
distant, and seemed the boundary of the fiord in 
that direction. Before I reached them, the sun 
had left my path and the glassy bosom of the 
lake, to the sombreness of evening; but a flood of 
light was still poured upon the pinnacles of the 
rocks, and the spiral tops of the trees that 
crowned the heights which shelved up from the 
water. I soon found I was mistaken, in supposing 
these rocks to be the boundary of the fiord ; the 
water only contracted at this seeming barrier 
into a very narrow strait, and beyond it, spread 
out in another arm, whose banks were more pre- 
cipitous ; and, as the day-light was now fast 
fading, it was with some feeling of satisfaction 
that I perceived, at no great distance, the grey 
tuiTets of an ancient chateau. It is, probably, 
needless to inform the reader, that in the interior 
of Norway there are no inns, — but, that every 
traveller is welcome to rest and refreshment, in 
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the private houses he may meet with, according 
to the station he occupies in society ; — he is sure 
of being seated, either at the master's board or 
the servants' table. 

The building, which I now leisurely approached, 
was constructed like all the other residences 
of the old Norwegian families: it was massive 
and irregular, though square; turrets, reaching 
above the elevation of the roof, flanked the 
comers ; and the windows (excepting one in the 
centre of the building, where the wall bulged out 
in the segment of a circle) were narrow and 
deeply sunk in the wall ; and each surmounted 
by mouldings, rudely carved in stone, intended 
to represent the heads of bears, wolves, stags, 
and other animals indigenous to the country. A 
high stone wall encompassed the building, com- 
prehending within it a court in front, and a 
garden behind ; and a huge gateway, of the 
Saxon form, over which stood, with extended 
wings, an uncouth representation of an eagle 
holding a fish in its beak, opened upon a terrace 
overhanging the water. Two fair children, with 
light locks curling over their necks, and seem- 
ingly of the same age, stood upon the terrace ; 
the m.oment they perceived me, they fled with the 
speed of their native hinds through the gateway, 
which was open, into the court. After surveying, 
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for a fe^¥ moments from the terrace, the dim 
landscape beneath, 1 followed them, and was met 
half-way across the circular court within, by the 
master of the house. 

I expected to have been received by him vrith 
that cordial welcome which is usually found in 
those remote spots of earth, which the falseness 
and knaveriea of the woild have not yet ap- 
proached, — where the springs of human kindness 
have not been poisoned by ingratitude, or sus- 
picion entered to close the avenues to hospitality : 
but my expectations were not realized. The old 
man did not, indeed, refuse to extend his hand to 
me, — but it was hesitatingly ; he did not refuse 
me the usual welcome of his country,^ — ^but itwas 
coldly given ; nor did the children echo the wel- 
come in the gleeful faces with which infancy had 
ever met me, in places where treachery had never 
been ; but stood at a distance, holding each other 
by the hand, and looking as if they mistrusted 
me. I followed my conductor into the house, 
where an abundant table was soon set before me ; 
but the unusual reception 1 had met with, and 
the air of gloom and suspense which was every 
where apparent, gave but an indifferent relish to 
the repast, which I suspected to be the offering 
of cold civility rather than of kind-heartedness. 

I had made an end of my meal, and had 



enptied a goblet of birch wine * to Gam/i 
Norgef, — to convince myself, as Sterne would 
have said, that I bore no grudge against the 
master of the house and his land of nativity — 
when he entered the room, and walking up to me 
inquired if I belonged to the medical profession I- 

I replied in the negative, — but added, that in 
the course of my travels, as well as from booka 
and conversation, I had gathered some little 
knowledge oi" the science. " My daughter," 
said he, "my only daughter, is dying; medicine, 
I believe, could not save her, — yet, come with 
me." The words of the old man — his tone — 
hia countenance, — smote me for my suspicions 
of his hospitality. " I have mistaken," said I, 
" the solemnity of sorrow for the coldness of an 
ungracious welcome." 

I followed him into the chamber of his daugh- 
ter; she was sitting in a chair, and looked as if 
hfe were fast ebbing away. The twin-children 
were standing beside their mother's chair, — for, 
they were her children, and with one arm she 

* The substitute for beet, in the interior of h'anvay, is a liquor 
made fiaia tbe birch tree ; il is tolerably palatable. 

t Old Norway I the uoiieraal aatianal toasL 

t The tanas io the interior of Nurwaj, aie so thinly scattered, 
that itinecant phybicians travel the country, to put ttie health of 
families to rights, in the same way as piano-forte tuners travel in more 
civilized lands. 



encircled them lxith,~-and often, with the feeble 
but passionate effort of expiring strength, pressed 
them to her bosom. She looked at her old father, 
and would have Bpoken, but could not; but he 
seemed to understand her wish, — for he went to 
her, and supported her as she leaned forward, and 
put aside the silken curls from the brows of her 
infants, and kissed them. She seemed scarcely 
twenty-five : and, though sorrow had blanched 
her cheek, and something more agonizing, more 
acute than sorrow had left its sting, she was 
beautiful still. Need I say, that when the old 
man looked at me, I only shook mj' head. The 
crisis waa at hand. It was now night; and, as 
tlie feeble ray of a waning moon streamed faintly 
through the window and fell upon the coun- 
tenance of the dying, I said to myself, another 
moon will rise upon her grave ! She expired the 
same night. I did not retire to rest ; but stood 
in the window of my chamber, reflecting upon the 
universality of human suffering, and the event of 
which I had been all but a witness ; gazing in 
reverie, sometimes upon the dark outline of the 
forest, which the dull moonshine only defined, 
but was too feeble to enlighten, — and sometimes, 
upon the starrygarbof night, faintly seen through 
the cloudy folds of her mantle ; and, as the dawn 
began to streak the horizon, I threw myself upou_ 
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my bed, where I had a succeBsion of distmbetl 
slumbers, until morning. 

Anxious to reach the great road to Drontheim 
before evening, and feeling, that the presence 
of a stranger at such a time as this could not be 
welcome, I left my chamber in the intention of 
proceeding upon my journey, as soon as 1 had 
partaken of the morning's repast which I knew 
would be set before me, and thanked the owner 
of the house for the hospitality I had received ; 
but rather than intrude upon the privacy of his 
sorrow, I determined to leave a written acknow- 
ledgment of his attentions, and depart without 
seeking a personal interview. In leaving my 
chamber I chose a wrong descent, which con- 
ducted me to a small door opening upon the 
terrace ; the old man was already standing there, 
and he approached to meet me. I expressed my 
acknowledgments for his hospitality, and my 
hope that he might be supported under his afflic- 
tion ; and was about to take my leave, when he 
laid his hand upon mine, and gently motioned me 
to return with him into the house. He led me to 
a small apartment, which overlooked the terrace 
and the water below, and pointing to a chairj 
while he seated himself in another opposite to 
me, he pressed his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
spoke to me as follows. But, as he addressed me 
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in the high Norse tongue *, I can only give such 
a version of his narrative as my knowledge of 
that language permits. " You must not leave 
my house/' said he, " with suspicions of its 
hospitality. Your reception yesternight was un- 
gracious; but when the events which have 
brought sorrow into thi& family are known to you, 
they will explain the coldness of the welcome 
with which strangers are greeted in the house of 
Keilmerck. My daughter, who died last night, 
was my only child. To-morrow, had she lived to 
see it, would have been her twenty-fourth birth- 
day. While yet in infancy, her mother died, and 
she grew up beneath my eye in virtue and gen- 
tleness — 1 might say, in beauty too. When the 
days of infancy and of early childhood were 
passed, she became, though still a child, the 
companion of her father ; and, when years came 

upon me, she was my stay : and I hoped but 

there is no Agnes to close mine eyes — she is 
gone before her father !'' 

* The reader probably knows, that on the coast, and in the towns 
of Norway, Danish is the language ; but in the interior, high Norse 
is spoken, which is almost as different from the other, as Gaelic is 
from lowland Scotch. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Story of the ttnikankful Stranger. 

** It is six years ago, and on an evening such 
as yesterday^ that I was standing with my 
daughter on the terrace, as was our frequent 
custom^ pointing out to her an eagle soaring 
majestically above the fiord, when we perceived 
a stranger turn into the winding path that leads 
to my gate. I went towards him, and welcomed 
him. He told me he was a Swede, — and, by 
profession an artist — a portrait painter ; and that, 
in the exercise of his profession, he had travelled 
over the greater part of Europe. Agnes was 
then eighteen. I beckoned her to approach, and 
inquired of the artist if her's was a countenance 
which he could copy ; he undertook to produce a 
faithful likeness, and became an inmate in this 
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house. His name was Scholberg; his appearance, 
though not youthful, scarcely indicated the 
meridian of life ; but his countenance bore the 
impress of thought beyond his years. While 
the picture was in progress, the artist was our 
constant companion ; his manners were agreeable, 
and his information extensive, — so, at least, it 
seemed to us in this remote solitude ; he enter- 
tained us with the story of his own life, which was 
full of interest and incident, and told us of the 
many countries and cities that he had visited, — 
particularly of those southern lands, which differ 
so much from our own, that to us they are objects 
of much curiosity and interest. No wonder the 
company of Scholberg had attractions for both 
Agnes and me. Alas ! for my poor daughter it 
had too many. The picture was, at length, com- 
pleted. This is it," said the old man, as he drew 
from a cabinet a miniature picture, inclosed in a 
box of beech-wood*, and placed it in my hands. 
It represented the playful countenance and slight 
form of a fair and lovely girl, just departed from 
childhood. How different from her I had seen 
yester-night ! — from her who now lay in the cham- 
ber of death. I withdrew my gaze from the picture, 

• From the root of the beech tree, beautiful boxes and picture 
frames are made ; there is an extensive manufactory of them at 
Mandahl. 
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and returned it to the afflicted owner. He gazed 
at it for a few moments in silence, again pressed 
his handkerchief to his eyes, and resumed his 
narrative. " When the picttire was completed, 
the artist still delayed to go. I was not in haste 
to withdraw from him the hospitalities of my 
house ; and, indeed, habit, and the amiable 
qualities which he appeared to possess, had, in 
some degree, attached me to him; but, at length, 
supposing that he must sufl'er in his profession 
from delaying longer to improve his time, I 
allowed myself, for his own sake, to hint at his 
departure. It was then that, for the first time, I 
discovered the truth. The happiness of Agnes 
was every thing to me. I had heard of the 
effects of disappointment, and could I risk the 
peace, — the health, — perhaps, the life of my 
Agnes? 

" One day, while sitting on the terrace with 
my daughter and Scholberg, ' My children,' I 
said, ' I have sounded the feelings of both of 
you, — and, I believe, you are attached to each 
other. I am an old man, now fast approaching 
the computed age of man, three-score and ten ; 
but, I remember the days that are past, and the 
feelings that belong to them. You shall remain 
with us, (said I to Scholbei^), and if, at the expi- 
ration of six months, I see no reason to alter the 
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opinion I have formed of you, Agnea shal 
youFB.' The six montbe passed rapidly away, 
and I found no reason to alter my favourable 
opinion of Scholberg. On the last day of the 
sixth month, he reminded me of my promise. 
' I have not forgotten it,' said I, ' and this very 
evening I intend to redeem it.' When we were 
again seated on the terrace, I put Agnes' hand 
into that of Scholberg, and said to them, ' My 
children, one thing only I exact of you, — you 
must never leave me ; I cajinot be long in this 
world, but while I remain in it, you, Agnes, will 
be my support; and you, whom 1 have made her 
husband, will ratify her promise. When I depart, 
all I have will be my child's, and you will then 
be free.' The same evening the priest, whom I 

thad privately sent for, arrived, and Agnes and 
Scholberg were made one. 
" During the first four years, after tliia union, 
little occurred to disturb the serenity of our 
lives. I found no cause to repent the trust I had 
reposed in Scholberg, and the twin-children you 
have seen, are its only living pledges. 
" I now approach that part of my relation of 
which I would willingly spare myself the recital; 
but I have not yet explained the seeming inhos- 
pitality of my house, and I must finish the 
narrative I have begun. 
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" Scholbei^ seemed to be gradually losing his 
relish for the simple pleasures of our secluded 
life. He appeared to be weary of its Bameness, 
and to loDg for something which he had not the 
means of enjoying ; he became abstracted and 
restless, subject to deep reverie; and was usually 
silent, unless when he would speak of countries 
and cities which he had visited (a theme of 
pleasure to us once, but then of pain), and 
contrast, in few but sullen woixls, the varied 
enjoyments of more favoured lauds, with the 
dreary monotony in which he was compelled to 
spend the best of his days. Once, I said to him, 
' Scholbei^, when I bestowed upon you my 
Agnes, I thought 1 had bestowed upon you all 
that you desired to have; but, I perceive, you 
are weary of this soHtude : it is but a little while 
— I cannot now be long a barrier to your wishes, 
may you be happier when I am gone!' Yet, 
notwithstanding this change in the manner and 
character of Scholberg, our usual mode of life 
was continued. We walked on the terrace toge- 
ther, and in summer weather, when the evenings 
were fine and the fiord cahn, he still took the oar 
or managed the sail, though he spoke but little, 
and seemed to attend to these duties mechanically. 
Alt this while, Agnes became every day more 
sorrowful. She knew that Scholberg sighed for 
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a release from the solitude in which he dwelt ; 
she grieved to find^ that she and her sweet 
children, and the calm of domestic life, had 
lost their charm ; and, still more did she grieve 
to think, that the release her husband coveted, 
could only be purchased by the death of her 
father. I now approach the dreadful crisis of 
my story. 

" One afternoon in May, three months ago, 
while we were standing on the terrace, looking 
down upon the fiord, illuminated by the rays of 
one of our first summer suns, Scholberg proposed 
to renew the almost forgotten custom of rowing 
upon the water. For some days before I had 
observed, that he was less abstracted, and had 
seemed more willing to be pleased ; and he had, 
that day, shown an unwonted degree of cheer- 
fulness. Alas ! it was like the sunbeam that plays 
deceitfully upon the surface of the fiord, hiding 
its depth and darkness. Agnes hailed Scholberg's 
proposal as the promise of a return to old habits 
and lost feelings ; and I, too, drew a favourable 
augury from it. * Go, my father, (said Agnes), — 
the air is mild, and the water calm; go with 
Scholberg, — I will watch you from the terrace.' 
We descended the winding walk, and unmoored 
the boat. The fiord, as you perceive from the 
window, has many headlands and branches; 
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among these, there is one called ' the Cradle of 
the Three Brothers,'* into which Agnes would 
never permit the boat to be conducted. She said 
it was gloomy; and there is, besides, a fearfid 
tradition connected with it, which had made an 
early impression upon her mind. It is narrow at 
the entrance, and, within, is shaped like a bell ; 
gigantic rocks encircle it, rising perpendicularly 
from the water, which, from its unfathomable 
depth, is of a pitchy blackness. A few sapless 
birch trees are scattered among the clefts of the 
rocks ; and, on its summit, lofty firs grow to the 
very edge, and throw a deeper shade upon the 
silent abyss beneath. To the entrance of this 
gulf, Scholberg rowed the skiff; and, before he 



■ So called fiom a tradition, thai Hag«a the YI. had three 
brolheri, all soaa of Magnus ; bul that the mother of the children, 
feeling a prefereme for Hagen, prayed and aectetlj offered sacrifice, 
thai her wish for the elevation of Hagen might be accomplished. 
That this sacrifice was accepted, for the three brolliers of Hagen 
were never seen after that night ; but the woman who had niiraed 
them, and who was a Cbristian, had a dream, ia which sbe saw the 
three children dropped into a deep gulf ; and she, determined that the 
princes shoold have christian burial, wandered through all Norway 
in search of the spot, and comin|; one evening accidentally to the 
gulf, now called ' The three htothers' cradle,' she saw three cradles 
floating upon the water, and stretcliing out her arms, thej became 
instaullyso long, that she could tonch the ciadles, but the moment 
she tourlied them, they Eunk, anJ rose again when she withdrew her 
hand,— and tliH tradition adds, that these cradles maybe seen floating 
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could reach it, the sun was unking behind the 
crowded trunks of the dark trees that crowned 
the rocks. . ' Shall we enter V said he. When a 
youth, I had sometimes taken my boat thither to 
scare the young eagles, and watch their ineffectual 
attempts to mount to the summit of the rocks, — 
and I felt willing, after so long an absence from 
the qwt, to recall, once more, the memory of 
those yonthfiil days. We did accordingly shoot 
into' the cradle. Scholberg rowed nearly to the 
centre, when he stopped, and standing up in the 
boat and lodging to the sky, told me to remark 
the stars * — which were visible although the sun 
had hardly set. I said, ' I was unable to perceive 
them.' ' Stand up,' said he, ' as I do, and place 
your hands thus.' I stood, and looked towards 
the sky, when, in the same moment, the boat 
received a sudden impulse; I staggered, — and 
while the fall was yet uncertain, the hand of the 
parricide directed it : I fell into the dark cauldron, 
and the skiff shot from me. I am detailing facts 
to you ; it is not my wish to recall feelings : what 
mine were, at the instant that I felt the hand of 
my son hurl me from life into the sullen waters, 

* This is a phenomenon which may be seen in such spots as I 
have described the Cradle of the Three Brothers to be ; it may be 
noticed from the bottom of a well ; aad colliers see it every day, 
where the pits are perpendicular. 
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I cannot describe ; though, if life had its longest 
course yet to run, I should remember that moment 
until its close. To save life by swimming would 
have been impossible even to the most practised 
in the art; for the tide was then setting in with 
great force up the fiord ; and even to gain the 
entrance of the Cradle was impracticable to me, 
an old man, — for the distance was beyond my 
strength ; and, in that sunless gulf, the intense 
coldness of the water would speedily have be- 
numbed my limbs. Yet, without any defined 
hope of saving life, natural instinct prompted rae 
to preserve existence as long as possible ; but 
gradually I found my strength failing me ; and, 
in one of my expiring efforts to maintain myself 
above water, my hand struck against a hard 
substance. It was the trunk of a tree, — one of 
those which, by the custom of the country, when 
they grow near the fiords, are cut, and hurled 
from the rocks into the water, and afterwards 
floated to the sea ; but this, as is sometimes the 
case, had been separated from the raft, and had 
drifted by the tide into the Cradle of the Three 
Brothers. I grasped the trunk with the clutch of 
a dying man, ^ and, by a vigorous effort, suc- 
ceeded in placing myself upon it ; and, at this 
instant, I saw the skiff shoot past the outlet of 
the Cradle, and disappear. 
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Salvation seemed now possible ; the prpspect of 
death was at all events less immediate ; night 
wieis indeed closing in ; and cold, and wet, and 
the 'feebleness of age were all against me; but I 
hoped, nevertheless ; gradually the tide carried 
me nearer the rocks, though farther from the out- 
let ; at last the tree touched them ; and now a new 
hope grew within me, for I might make the rocks 
subservient to my progress, and fey their means, 
I found myself slowly advancing towards the 
mouth of the Cradle. Oh ! it was a dreary and 
toilsome night I spent, — Jupiter* and the stars 
were my only light; faint and exhausted, cold 
and wet, I was often on the point of abandoning 
my hopes, and letting myself drop into the water ; 
but as I cast my eye towards the outlet, and 
fancied I descried more plainly the reflection of 
the stars beyond it, the love of life and hope 
nerved me on to new exertions. At length the 
wide fiord gleamed before me, — the tide was now 
ebbing, — my exertions were of no farther use, — 
I was carried rapidly down the fiord ; and, as 
morning was beginning to streak the sky, the 
trunk grounded upon the sand of a low and 
sheltered creak, not a league distant from my 
own dwelling. Exhausted, almost helpless, I 

* In Noiway, I have frequently seen Jupiter cast a shadow. 
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threw myself upon the ground, and instantly 
fell asleep. When I awoke, the day was far 
advanced ; it "had been warm and sunshiny, for 
I was dry — but cold, and nearly incapable 
of motion. With difficulty I clambered up the 
shelving bank, and approached my own house ; 
Scholberg stood upon the terrace ; I was close to 
him before he perceived me, — he was writing 
in a memorandum-book with a pencil. * Schol- 
berg!' I said, — he raised his eyes, and uttering 
a fearful yell, flew from me with the speed of 
lightning to the edge of the cliff*, and sprung into 
the flood below ! — thus meeting the fate he had 
intended for me. My story is told ; Agnes, 
struck with the crime and dreadful retribution 
exercised upon her husband, never smiled more ; 
and I am now left alone with her motherless 
children." 

The old man ceased, — one tear rolled down his 
furrowed cheek, — I held out my hand to him, 
and turned away; and, as I went on my journey, 
I found my eyes grow dim, when I thought of the 
solitary old man. 



CHAPTER IV. , 



Charles Xil. and FrtderickukaU — A Digression v/wii 
Military Glory. 

It was a calm evening, in the latter end of Sep- 
tember, when I skirted the narrow sea-creek, that 
runs up to Fredericks hall. On one aide of the 
road, precipitous cliffs rose, covered with wood, 
gilded by the declining sun ; on the other side, 
the little bay slept, quiet as the rocks that shel- 
tered it. Some fishing boats leaned motionless 
upon its tranquil bosom — so tranquil, that the 
transient circle formed by the light dip of the 
sea-fowl's wing, was seen half-way across. Be- 
fore me, rose the impregnable rock and castle 
of Frederickshall ; as I advanced onwards, the 
lower cliffs were gradually left in shade, until at 
last, the highest battlements only reflected the 
sun-beams. 
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Frederickb*. possesses no other attraction 
than that which is derived from him. 

Who left a name'at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Anxious to depart next morning, I found little 
difficulty in prevailing upon the sentinel (although 
contrary to the usual practice), to admit me that 
evening to the castle, to see the death-place of 
Charles XII. An obelisk has been raised, by the 
direction of Bemadotte, upon the identical spot 
where he fell. It is surrounded by a double row 
of cypress trees, and an avenue, bordered by the 
same funereal shrub, leads from the obelisk to the 
battery, from whence the cannon ball that ter- 
minated his career is supposed to have come. 
Upon the pillar, itself, there is inscribed no name, 
— only these words, " In the fight against Frede- 
rickshall.^' 

There is no species of fame so universally 
recognised, nor any so easily earned, as that of 
a warrior; and, unlike every other species of 
fame, far from being in proportion to the benefits 
conferred upon mankind, it is, in many instances, 
in an inverse ratio to them. Few will be inclined 
to rank among the benefactors of mankind, Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Charles of Sweden, or Napoleon, — 
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t yet, these names are as legibiy written in the 
rolls of fame as the nainen of others, whose 
warlike achievements have enlarged the empire 
of freedom, or confirmed the reign of true religion. 
Nor does the fame of the warrior depend, in any 
great degree, upon his success. The philosopher 
who has spent a lifetime in laborious but fruitless 
inquiry, does not enjoy the same reputation as 
him who, with less labour, and possibly less talent, 
has added something to the catalogue of dis- 
covery ; but in war, the vanquished has often as 
high a reputation as the vanquisher, — and the 
disastrous termination of a campaign, detracts 
nothing from the fame of the general who has 
fought it well. Hannibal enjoys the reputation 
of having been one of the greatest captains of 
antiquity, though he was eventually driven out of 
Italy, — the defeat of Fharsalia did not lessen 
the renown of Pompey, nor the battle of Pultowa 
that of Charles of Sweden. There is, still, an- 
other curious fact respecting military fame ; it has 
no existing record ; — the sculptor has his marble, 
— the painter his canvas, — the poet his mul- 
tiplied volume ; but if we ask for the monuments 
of Csesar's, or Napoleon's military prowess, they 
are nowhere to be found. Victory upon victory 
extended the boundaries of their respective em- 
pires ; but, in a little while, other warriors estab- 
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' reputation on the r 
conquests, and the fruits of the many yo^rs upon 
which their military renown had been built, fell 
before the events of a single day ; contemplate, 
too, the easy price at which the warrior obtains 
his honours. A year, — a month, — sometimes 
even a single day secures a reputation, that the 
lapse of a thousand years will hardly efface. 
Contrast this with the long labours of a Milton, 
or the unwearied researches of a Newton. Con- 
sider, moreover, that the reward of the warrior is 
immediate, and his fame unconBned by place. 
The philosopher makes his discovery, but it has 
yet to be promulgated and accepted ; he has to 
contend with prejudice and jealousies, and his 
K immortality, perhaps, does not begin until he 

' ceases to be mortal. The poet lays down his 

' pen, — he has accomplished his work, but fame is 

ij not the immediate consequence ; he, again, is more 

[ than commonly favoured, if a gleam of postliii- 

W mouB fame cheer him on his death-bed. Far 

I otherwise is it with the warrior. From the mo- 

ment of victory he dates the commencement of 
his fame. At the very instant, when he says 
I within himself, " I have done my task;" trumpets, 

I and drums, and cannon, and a thousand voices 

j are the triumphant witnesses of his glory, and 

h attest aloud the truth of his internal conviction. 
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It is surely an ill-placed devotion that is ren- 
dered to the memory of the warrior ; for, although 
in what the world calls deeds of glory, and in 
" the pomp and circumstance" of war, there is 
a glitter always attractive to weak minds, and 
catching even to the strongest ; yet, when we 
view war in its detail, — ^when we contemplate the 
individual misery which it occasions ; the sudden 
desolation with which it blasts many a peaceful 
bosom ; and the tears that are shed for ^^ the 
loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead," we are 
inclined almost to execrate the names we had 
been accustomed to venerate. But in the cha- 
racter of Charles, of Sweden, there is something 
so romantic, that we are more apt to regard him 
as a hero of romance than as a bloody warrior ; 
and when I stood within the shade of the cypress 
trees that wave over the simple record of his fall, 
I could not help catching a portion of that en- 
thusiasm that once so kindled within him, and 
which is irresistibly awakened upon the spot where 
it was quenched for ever. 

Here fell th' enthusiast, " the Swede !" 

The spot, these cypress trees surround ; 
And though mine be no warrior's creed, 

I feel I tread no common ground. 
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That little pillar bean no name. 
It needeth none where he did fall ; 

It only marks the ipot where fame 
linked with hit memoiy, Frederickshall f 

His name ! oh» it is written there 

Eternal on that rocky wall ; 
No more this obelisk need bear, 
- Than " in the fight of Frederickshall !" 
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THE FALL OF TROLHETTA. 

Secondary only to the stormy ocean, a great 
water-fall is the most sublime spectacle which 
the natural world offers to our contemplation. 
Ever rushing on, and never exhausted, it presents 
a striking image of eternity ; and to me, it seems 
also, the personification of resistless power ; and 
power, I imagine to be the true origin of the 
sublime, whatever Burke may have said to the 
contrary. 

In my capacity of a traveller through unfre- 
quented countries, I ought to speak of the 
noise of the fall, heard many, leagues distant ; 
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of the spray, which was seen a mile off; and of 
all the other accompaniments of great water-falls ; 
for it must be recollected, that the fall of Trol- 
hetta is the highest fall in Europe of the same 
volume of water ; and the sublimity of a cata- 
ract, is in proportion to the quantity of water 
that falls, rather than to the height of the fall. I 
have seen cataracts of many hundred feet high, 
in Switzerland, the Tyrol, in Norway, and even in 
Scotland, Wales, and Westmoreland ; but these 
produce no effect in comparison with a greater 
body of water falling from a comparatively tri- 
fling height : little streams, tumbling down the 
ravines of lofty mountains, leaping from rock to 
rock, or glistening like plates of polished silver 
as they glide over smooth stones, are exceedingly 
beautiful, and picturesque, and add greatly to 
the fascination of mountain scenery, — but they 
do not even border upon the sublime. 

The quantity of water that falls at Trolhetta 
within any given time, I have no means of stating 
precisely ; but something may be gathered from 
the fact, that the river Gotha is the only outlet of 
a lake one hundred miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth, — ^which receives no fewer than twenty- 
four rivers, and whose level is at least three 
hundred feet above that of the sea. 




A great water-fall is a thing to see, not to de- 
scribe ; all description at least must be unsatis- 
factory to whoever has contemplated it. Above 
the fall, the water smoothly glides on, increasing 
in rapidity, but still quite unruffled, until it 
reaches the verge of the precipice ; it then darts 
over ; falling in one broad sheet, until, about 
forty feet lower, it is broken by some jutting rocks. 
Then begins the grandeur of the spectacle — it 
seems like a solid moving mass, tossed from rock 
to rock, now heaving itself up in yellow foam, 
now boiling and tossing in huge eddies, growing 
whiter and whiter in its descent, till at last, it is 
fretted into one beautiful sea of snowy froth. 
Sometimes, the spray, rising in dense clouds, 
hides the abyss beneath, — but at times, it clears 
away for a moment, and reveals a dreadful gulf, 
which the eye dares not fathom. There is a rock 
that protrudes about twenty (eet over the middle 
of the upper fall, and which may be reached in 
perfect safety. I sat upon it for about ten minutes, 
but feeling myself growing giddy and nervous, I 
left it. While seated here, a large log of wood 
was sent down the fall, by persons to whom the 
traveller gives a trifle for the exhibition. It is 
hardly wori:h even a trifle ; for nothing can add ^^ 

^ to the magnificence of the spectacle : it displays ^^ 
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however^ the resistless power of the element; for 
the log, which is of gigantic dimensions, is tossed 
like a feather upon the surface of the water, and 
is borne to the foot almost in an instant. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Sound — Elsinore, 

It is quite impossible to imagine a day of more 
perfect loveliness, than that upon which I arrived 
at the ferry opposite to Elsinore ; but it was al- 
together in vain to attempt crossing by the aid of 
the wind. I hired a small boat with two oars, and 
in this humble manner, did I make my entrance 
into the king of Denmark's dominions. 

Every Englishman has, or ought to have some 
associations with the castle of Elsinore ; and as I 
intended proceeding to Copenhagen early next 
morning, I ordered a specimen of Danish cookery 
with all expedition, that I might visit the castle 
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before night-falL Of what my first Danish dinner 
consisted, I do not recollect ; but I know that two 
hours' labour at the oar, gave it a relish. It was 
nearly sun-set before I reached the castle. 

Walking upon the battlements of the castle of 
Elsinore^ one has the same kind of instinctive ex- 
pectation of seeing the ghost of the murdered king, 
as we have of meeting Don Quixote and his Squire 
while travelling in the Sierra Morena; and indeed, 
in this ancient Danish fortress, there is no lack of 
such gloomy archways as a ghost might be sup- 
posed to issue from ; but I confess, that the pros- 
pect from the battlements had more charms for 
me, than the associations of Elsinore with Shaks- 
peare and Hamlet. The Sound seemed like a 
broad river: more than a hundred and twenty 
vessels lay motionless upon its surface, which was 
not rippled by the slightest breath of air, so 
that each ship was represented in the water as 
distinctly, as if it had been propped upon a mirror. 
The streamers hung idly down by the mast sides. 
It was a scene of perfect repose, such as Vander- 
veldt would have chosen for his canvas ; once 
only, a sound disturbed the stillness, but it was 
an impressive kind of disturbance. At sun-set, 
the guard-ship fired a cannon. A hollow rum- 
bling boomed far over the sea ; and then, the 
stillness seemed the more profound when it ceased. 
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Next morning, betimes, I left Elsinore for 
Copenhagen ; but upon this occasion I was not a 
pedestrian. I hired a vehicle and two horses to 
conduct me thither ; not out of compliment to his 
majesty the king of Denmark, but because I 

dislike walking through a flat country, but I 

beg here to make a short digression in a new 
chapter, which I shall entitle 



CHAPTER II. 



The Insignificance of the Kingdom of Denmark, 

Ever since the memorable seizure of the Danish 
fleet by the naval power of England, it has been 
impossible to conceive any kingdom more unim- 
portant in the political world, than Denmark. 

We all know what mischievous persons the 
Danes were in the olden times, when they were 
wont to amuse themselves by making little ex- 
cursions hither, — laying waste our fair provinces of 
Northumberland, Durham, Holdemess, and others, 
to the great vexation of our princes of the Hep- 
tarchy, and to the grievous detriment of their 
loving subjects. 

But for two or three hundred years past, the 
Danes have made but little stir, with the excep- 
tion of that remarkable short era in their history, 



when they had the foUy to join a league againat 
England, — the only power in Europe which was 
able, from its ^reat maritime strength, either to 
protect, or to destroy them. Since then, or at 
least since the capture of the Danish fleet by 
Britain, a measure, certainly of doubtful justice, 
but which the necessitous posture of affairs ex- 
cused (if indeed, the immutable law of justice 
can be altered by any circumstances) ; since that 
event, I say, Denmark has become utterly insig- 
nificant. And how could it be otherwise ? For 
her sins during the war, the allied sovereigns took 
Norway from her, to give to Sweden ; thus depri- 
ving her of an extent of territory, which of itself 
gave her some respectability, and which added 
a million to her population. Its forests, are a 
sovereignty of themselves ; its fisheries, a state 
revenue ; and besides, Norway possesses several 
commodious harbours and strongly fortified 
towns, both inland, and on the sea coast. 

Since the spoliation then of Denmark, when 
the Holy Alliance, with doubtful consistency, took 
Norway from the legitimate monarch of Denmark 
to give it to the illegitimate upstart of Sweden, — 
since that act, Denmark has become nothing. 
With the exception of Copenhagen, there is not a 
town in its dominions so big as York ; it has only 
the little island of Zealand, where its capital is 
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situated ; the still smaller island of Funen ; and 
the greater part of Holstein, — which last portion of 
territory gives to Denmark continental domi- 
nionSy without any continental power^ — and 
involves her in continental disputes, without any 
means of defending her possessions, — for the 
least considerable among the European states 
could overrun Holstein in a week. Denmark, as 
one of the ancient European monarchies, holds no 
rank whatever. If the king of Denmark were 
io declare war against England, the Whigs might 
nevertheless, with the most perfect propriety, 
object to any augmentation in the army or navy ; 
and if his majesty of Denmark were to declare 
war against any other European state, the intel- 
ligence would not depress the British funds one 
quarter per cent. There is one distinction, how- 
ever, possessed by the king of Denmark, which 
perhaps my readers may not be aware of, — it is, 
that he sits upon a throne made of ivory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Copenhagen. 



It is havdly possible to conceive a more fertile 
country than the island of Zealand. The road 
from Elsinore to Copenhagen, ia like an avenue ' 
through a gentleman's park. Rows of stately 
trees border it ; much of it lies through fine 
pasture ground, where herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep are grazing; and, as vou approach the 
city, there are large nursery, and fruit, and flower 
gardens on either side. I did not see, between 
Elsinore and Copenhagen (a distance of twenty- 
two miles I believe) one foot of unproductive land; 
the country has some gentle undulations here and 
there, but is, upon the whole, extremely level; the 
villages are very frequent, — there are some gen- 
tlemens' seats, — and, both in the appearance of 
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the houses and of the inhabitants generally^ there 
seemed to me a considerable share of comfort. 
I arrived at Copenhagen before dinner, and took 
up my quarters in a French hotel, called the 
hotel de la Russie. I have only one remark to 
make respecting the hotel. The landlord, who 
took his place at the head of the table d'hote, 
was one *of the most accomplished linguists I 
have ever met. At his table there were French, 
Germans, Russians, and English ; and he ad- 
dressed the natives of each country with the most 
perfect fluency of expression. 

There is not much to observe respecting Co- 
penhagen ; — being the only large city in the Danish 
dominions, pains have been taken to make it a 
fine city. Its architectural edifices are handsome ; 
its streets broad and well built ; its bazaar (a large 
covered building in which goods are exposed), 
spacious, lofty, and extensive ; and its churches 
elegant. In one of them, is the largest organ in 
Europe, after that of Haarlem. 

The king's palace is about three miles from the 
capital. I walked thither the first evening after 
my arrival in Copenhagen. His majesty's gar- 
dens, which are fine, are thrown open on certain 
evenings, for the recreation of the citizens. They 
were extremely full the evening I was there. A 
band of military music played in front of the 
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palace, and his majesty kindly appeared at one of 
the windows, to the apparent delight of his affec- 
tionate subjects, who testified their loyalty in the 
manner usual upon such occasions. Among the 
airs played by the band, was our ** God save the 
King," during the performance of which I stood 
with my head uncovered, — not without a feeling 
of pride in knowing, that I was the subject of a 
monarch, who rules over an empire the most 
extensive in the world, and the most powerful, — 
whose subjects are the most enlightened, — and 
whose own qualifications are fitting for the extent 
of his rule. 



A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 



THROUGH THE LEAST FREQUENTED PART OF 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Giving the Reader an idea of what he may expect. 

After a galloping journey from Venice, through 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, across the Rhine and up 
the Moselle, I have got to Luxembourgh ; the key, 
as politicians call it^ to the Netherlands on the 
side of France. It is singular enough, that I, 
who have been in most parts of Europe, should 
think of writing a journey through the Nether- 
lands, which is just at one's fire-side, not three 
hundred miles from London, and not two hundred 
from Paris. But, I apprehend, that the district 
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of Ardennes is as little known to all who live out 
of it, and to many who live within it, as the great 
desert of Zahara. The people of Paris never 
heard of it, — the people of Brussels, which is 
not fifty miles distant, never were there, — the 
people of Liege, have seen it from the tower of 
the archbishop's palace, — and the people of 
Luxembourgh, from the ramparts of the castle; 
but nobody was ever in it, excepting those who 
were bom there, and myself, who am about to give 
an account of it in this book, which I intend shall 
serve as an Itinerary to all future travellers, — 
and be, to those who stay at home, an excellent 
substitute for a journey thither. 

I trust the reader will not suppose, from this in- 
troduction, that I am going to treat my subject in 
a light and flimsy way, — if so, he will speedily 
find himself in error ; I propose to make a 
topographical, political, commercial, inquisitorial, 
and sentimental survey of the country, — des- 
canting upon its produce, manufactories, fisheries 
and jurisprudence ; dwelling upon its natural 
beauties ; describing its wonders and miracles, — 
and largely dilating upon the manners and 
morals of the inhabitants. I will carry you into 
the cottages of the mean ; you shall sit down at 
table with me in the chateaux of the nobles; and 
many a silent wandering we shall have together ; 
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for I will lead you into places so lonely, that it 
would be sacrilege to break their silence, — and 
when I shall have brought you safely again 
among the habitations of men, you may then be 
permitted to say, how you have been pleased with 
the journey. 

It would be a violation of good breeding were 
I to say much respecting Luxembourgh, or indeed, 
any thing at all : for every one knows that it is 
a strong town, having belonged to God knows 
how many different masters, and now belonging 
to nobody, — nominally, indeed, to the Nether- 
lands ; but, more truly, to the Holy Alliance, 
being garrisoned by 4000 Prussians. You also 
know, I presume, that it contains about 15,000 
souls; is so many leagues from Treves, and so 
many more from Mayence, and that one drinks 
Moselle there at three-pence a bottle. More than 
this, I neither know nor desire to know, — for the 
Prussian sentinels are provokingly insolent, and 
the women particularly ill favoured ; so, if you 
please, we shall leave Luxembourgh in possession 
of the Prussians, and begin our journey. 



CHAPTER II. 



Containing some lnformati(yn, which camiot well be 

dispensed with. 

When I said, that this was not to be a flimsy 
book, and insinuated, that it would contain a 
vast fund of information, you will be pleased to 
recollect, that I promised no remarks upon 
geology, botany, or entomology. As all that I 
write is my own, — as I steal nothing from others, 
—r it is impossible that I should say any thing 
upon these matters, seeing that I am myself pro- 
foundly ignorant of them. My baggage was, 
however, only the lighter for my ignorance. I 
had no occasion for hammers, or tin boxes, or 
microscopes, — my whole knapsack was not so 
heavy as a good mineralogical specimen. Before 
we commence our journey, I wish you to under- 
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stand precisely where I am. I am leaving the 
city of Liixembourgh, with my face turned in the 
direction of north-west, just entering upon Ar- 
dennes. Now, I beg you will have the goodness 
to turn to a map of the Netherlands ; one of 
Prussia or France may serve if you have not 
the other at hand,— and attend to the geographical 
description which I am going to give you. You 
will see in the province of Champagne, in France, 
a town called Mezitres ; now run your eye from 
thence to the town of Dinant, in the Netherlands, 
situated upon the river Meuse; follow the Meuse 
down to Liege, and then draw a line to the city 
of Juliers. From Juliers, draw a line as the 
crow fiies, to the river Moselle, then run up the 
Moselle to Luxembourgh, and, lastly, return to 
Mezitres, from whence you set out, making a 
little curve to take Sedan in yourway. If you do 
this, you have fairly drawn your line of circum- 
vallation, — and all within it, you may depend 
upon being Ardennes, whatever the map of France 
may say to the contrary ; for even Napoleon, with 
all his power, could not, by naming one of his 
departments, " Ardennes," and calling parts of 
Ardennes by Other names, convince the inhabi- 
tants of those parts that they had changed their 
place of residence without moving a foot, be- 
cause the district of Ardennes is not marked out 
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by conventional lines, but by the nature of its 
soil, which cannot be changed by the decree even 
of a despot. Let me add to this description, by 
way of commentary, that the frontiers of king- 
doms are always necessarily barren ; because, 
being uncertain and disputed property, their 
inhabitants feel the insecurity of their tenure, 
and hesitate ere they bestow labour and employ 
capital upon land, which the fondness of crowned 
heads for the pastime of war, renders so liable 
to be laid waste. Besides, nations, at first, push 
their conquests as far as the land is worth having ; 
those opposite do the same ; and there is thus left 
betwixt them, an intermediate space of barren 
territory belonging to nobody, until increasing 
population, and the enterprise of man, gradually 
encroach upon it, and make it necessary to draw 
an imaginary line of demarcation. 

Having now some idea of the situation of 
Ardennes, you will understand my movements 
better ; and since you have been told that I am 
fairly out of Luxembourgh, and my path lying 
north west, you will know what part of the 
country I am about to traverse. 
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An October Noon, 

The name of each month conveys to my mind a 
distinct idea. October I always fancy cold ; and 
although November be farther advanced in winter, 
I figure it less cold and less wintry ; but the 24th 
of October, 1824, the day upon which I left 
Luxembourgh, was an exception. It was a dull, 
calm, mild, contemplative sort of day; the 
heavens were covered with heavy masses of 
clouds, but streaked and broken ; and, as the 
day wore on, their heaviness was dissipated, and 
one beautiful mantle of pale curdled clouds 
stretched from horizon to horizon. 

There is a feeling of wonderful independence 
in the mind, which communicates a springiness 
to the limbs, as one enters upon a road through 
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a strange country , in good health, with money 
in one's pocket, master of the language, with all 
that one needs in a knapsack, and grasping in 
the hand a trusty and tried staff. Mine, I would 
not have exchanged for the king of Abyssinia's 
sceptre. I cut it in the dominions of the grand 
seignoTy upon a September evening, in sight of 
the dome of St. Sophia, Thou beautiful temple ! 
how often have I stood, in the calm of a summer's 
morning, beneath thy portico, and gazed in mute 
rapture upon thy multiplied beauties. Proudly 
thou lookest down upon the city of the last 
Caesars ; beautiful art thou in the stillness of the 
morning ! when thou liftest thy cupola into the 
clear air. Beautiful in the evening ! when thy 
gilded minarets are bright in the sunbeams that 
slant over the sea of Marmora ; and beautiful 
beneath the moonlight ! when thy gilded dome is 
chastened into silver — when thy far-up crescent 
gleams like the image of a sister planet, and thy 
lofty columns stand in majestic repose, steeped in 
the soft light that sleeps among them. 

In a journey of this kind I make no itinerary ; 
I neither mark down the names of villages, nor 
do I know how far one station is from another ; 
I trust to accident, and to the goodness of my 
limbs. I walk until within an hour or two of 
sunset, and then stop for the night at the first 
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hoiisp that will receive me. There is something; 
not disagreeable to rae in this uncertainty ; I like 
to spccxilate upon my probable fortunes. I have 
travelled too much to be incommoded by trifles; 
i^nd an agreeable surprise balances b hundred 
inconveniences. 

About five miles out of Luxemboui^h the road 
goes over an eminence, — there I paused for a 
few moments, leaning upon my rose-tree, and 
gazing in every direction. Behind me rose the 
town and castle, leaning against the grey sky ; 
to the right and left, villages were pretty thickly 
scattered, and the country seemed neither sterile 
nor uncultivated ; but, before me, there was no- 
thing but wildness; the road seemed to wind for 
many miles through fenny land, with patches of 
woods here and 'there; and, at the distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles, hills rose to a considerable 
elevation. How diflerent are the sensations with 
which we look back to the yet visible objects 
which we leave behind us ! They embrace the 
whole range of human feeling : " agony unmixed" 
— joy unbounded — pain or pleasure in all shades 
and degrees — or perfect indifference. It is only in 
this last state of mind that journeying afibrds per- 
fect pleasure. The mind must be free to exercise 
itself upon every object that is presented to the 
senses ; neither troubled by sorrow, nor too much 
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elevated by joy. It is when a lake is the most 
tranquil, that impressions are the easiest made 
upon it. It was in this state of mind that I left 
Luxembourgh ; I quitted it without any regret ; 
and yet with no greater satisfaction than the 
prospect of a new day's journey usually imparts 
to the traveller; so I jogged merrily on, no way 
disturbed, and elated only by the consciousness 
of strength and independence, — my eyes were 
open to every thing I saw ; I had only sixteen 
miles to walk, — I had abundance of time before 
night ; and, although I anticipated neither ragouts 
nor turbot, I knew I should have enough to 
satisfy hunger, besides the welcome which one is 
sure to meet with at an auberge. 

All the way to Steinfurth, I met nothing but a 
drove of swine, and saw nothing worth telling the 
world about. You must journey very rapidly 
with me as far as St. Hubert ; when we get there, 
where I remained three months, I shall have 
leisure to speak of many things ; and if you be as 
little fatigued with my company, as I was there of 
my own, we shall have reason to be mutually 
satisfied. 

Steinfurth is a wretched little row of mean 
houses and dunghills ; I did not stop a moment 
in it, but passed right through it towards Arlpn, 
where I proposed spending the night. It was 
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now about three o'clock ; the yun would set at 
five, and I had but five miles to walk; the sky 
was brightening up, and, as I went onwards, the 
long line of clouds lifted itself above the horizon, 
and the sun sinking lower, emerged upon the 
blue heavens. 

About a mile and a half before reaching Arlon, 
the road winds through a little dell by the side 
of a tinkling stream ; the scene was beautiful. 
Precipitous clifiTs rose on either side, covered with 
pine; while lower down, bordering the road and 
fringing the stream, hazel, and beach, and aspen, 
contrasted with it their lighter shades. The last 
touch of autumn's pencil had given to the woods 
the tints that are only nature's, and which as- 
sumed hues more exquisite still, beneath the 
horizontal rays of the declining sun ; while, 
higher up, the pines stretched darkly over the 
cliffs, — dark even in sunbeams, — seeming as if 
they scorned, and drank up the flood of living 
light that was poured upon them. 

However agreeable it is to walk through a 
strange country on a fine day, yet, one always 
approaches the resting-place with something of 
satisfaction; especially if the place has been pre- 
viously fixed upon, and the task consequently 
accomplished. You do not see Arlon until you 
are just upon it; and this I think best, because. 
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if a place be visible four or five miles off, it seems 
most unaccountably long before one reaches it, — 
especially if it happens to stand upon an elevation, 
and the surrounding country is level. Arlon, I say, 
cannot be complained of in this respect ; for it 
hides itself most cunningly just behind a jutting 
rock, that obscures the view of it until, at a 
sudden. turn, you find yourself in it. I feel that 
I am almost giving to Arlon the importance of a 
town, whereas it is but one street, and that not a 
good one either. 

When one walks into a town with the intention 
of spending the night in it, the question arises, — 
in. what auberge? unless, indeed, there is only 
one,, in which case much trouble and time are 
saved ; and this leads me to observe, that one 
half of the life of man is spent in hesitating with 
regard to the objects which, every hour of the 
day^ are presented for his choice. The moment 
we awake, the difficulty begins ; for we may 
either get up or lie still; and it continues to 
harass us until we sleep again, — for in clothing, 
eating, reading, walking, the multiplicity of 
objects to choose among, is most perplexing; and 
more time is wasted in determining what we shall 
do, than in doing that which we have at last 
determined to do. But, to return to Arlon, which, 
indeed, I have not yet entered, — I generally take 
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a survey in the firet place, looking out for the 
fiuberges, and judging by their exteriore, which 
interior will suit me the beat. At Arlon, however, 
I walked up one side of the street and down the 
other side, without descrying any thing in the 
shape of an aitberge. Surely, thought 1, the 
inhabitants of Arlon go some where to drink 
Moselle, — and I addressed niyself to a woman wlio 
was standing at her door, asking her if there 
was any auberge in Arlon, 1 always address 
myself to women rather than to men in every 
difficulty, be it great or small. Kotesbue makes 
the same obsei'vation : and I would strenuously 
counsel every traveller to follow my example,— or 
Kotesbue's, Thewoman directed me to a draper's 
shop, which, she informed me, was also an inn, 
and kept by a lady ; and, in a few minutes, 1 
found myself in a decent parlour, seated by a 
blazing wood fire, and waited upon by the 
hostess' daughter, a fine girl of two or three-and- 
twenty. These are all pleasant things. There 
are many little arts besides, which tend to increase 
one's comfort after a day's walk ; it would be 
out of place to speak of them here, — but, I 
promise, that some day or other I will indite a 
book, which shall be called " the Pedestrian's 
Companion," or " Every man His own Pedes- 
trian," or " All Travellers turned Foot Travellers," 
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or some such title^ and in the manner of Isaac 
Walton. 

I cannot say^ that I recollect what I had for 
supper at Arlon ; I know^ however^ that I drank 
a pint of Rhenishy and that I slept soimd^ and 
breakfasted upon coffee^ of course. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Iking the Chronicle, nf /■iolitary Musingx «poii Ike 
Banks of Ike River Semoi/. 



The Semoy ia a atream quite to my taste; not 
dull, and sedgy, and troubled, like many of the 
English rivers, but pure, and sparkling, and 
rapid, and rocky; it rises, — I cannot tell exactly 
where, — but I believe, in Lorraine, and joins the 
Meuse, whose course ends in the sea. There is 
a road from Arion to Neufchateau, by which 
travellers sometimes go ; when I speak of a road 
in Ardennes, I mean a track fit for a cart, dis- 
tinguishable from the country on either side, only 
from the circumstance of there being less grass or 
heath growing upon it. Neufchateau was not, 
however, the direction in which I wished to go j 
I therefore, preferred taking the Semoy for my 
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gaide^ and following it down to Chiny. One 
cannot err in this way. It is better than twenty 
finger posts, or even than a living monitor, for the 
stream cannot lose its way. 

When I left Steinfurth, I found a path along 
the bank of the Semoy, which I, of course, fol- 
lowed. I had a pretty long day's journey before 
me; indeed, I had no means of knowing its 
length, as it depended much upon the winding of 
the stream ; but as the country was hilly, the 
stream had but little discretionary power in wind- 
ing, being forced to keep within the narrow val- 
leys through which it flowed. 

I know few better companions of a journey 
than a stream ; its conversation is infinitely varied^ 
Sometimes, it flows swiftly over a pebbly bed, 
holdiAg a gay prattle all the while ; then it gently 
subsides into a calmer flow, discoursing of graver 
themes ; now and then, it gives over talking, 
gliding silently along, and leaving one time for 
meditation ; till ^gain, after an interval, the coa*- 
versation is resumed, — and thus, a constant com- 
panionable intercourse is kept up, which may be 
made both amusing and instructive- 

The Semoy, I have said, flows through a suc- 
cession bf narrow valleys towards , Chiny, and a 
foot-path lies dong the bank. It is an agreeable 
sort of countfy* hot indeed, either beautiful or 
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sublime, but sweet and pastoral, — aad there im 
much amusement in speculating as to which turn 
the stream will take, when, at a distance, we see 
two valleys diverging in opposite directions. At 
Etale, a little village on the water aide, I rested 
for half an hour, and inquired the distance to 
Chiny ; but no one could tell me. The only in- 
formation I could obtain, was, that betwixt this 
village and Chiny, I should find no place to bait 
at, excepting a little chapel erected for the use of 
the devout, where I might be refreshed by a sight 
of the vii^n, and two or three saints. 

Although the narrowness of the valleys gene- 
rally forbids the Semoy from indulging in capri- 
cious turnings ; yet, at times, when a piece of flat 
meadow land leaves it to its own will, it makes 
abundant amends for the previous constraint : it 
becomes a perfect coquette, coming and going 
without any imaginable cause ; now approaching, 
and now suddenly retreating ; bestowing its visits 
and its smiles, now upon one side of the valley, 
and now upon the other ; and in short, playing 
so capricious apart that one gets angry with it. 

After walking an hour or two, I arrived at 
the little chapel. The virgin and child, and a 
couple of saints, whose names f forget, were there 
in readiness to answer all prayers for blessings 
likely to be granted ; but as I had no request to 
d2 
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make that was pressing, I dropped a trifle into 
the lioile des pauvres, and passed on. I do not 
know any resting place more agreeable than the 
margin of a stream, — so I sat down upon the 
bank, a little farther on, just at the gorge of a 
narrow valley, where the channel of the river 
became impeded by rocks, and where its talking 
rose into high words, seemingly in the way of 
remonstrance. I pulled ' Paul and Virginia' from 
my pocket,^ — I had purchased it at Inspruck, or 
rather exchanged ' Corinne' for it, which had been 
my companion for some months previously. One 
may in this way, vary one's reading from Calais 
to Constantinople, and from Constantinople to 
Calais, without either making the baggage heavier 
or the purse lighter. One rule only miustbe kept 
in view, to begin with the most valuable book, — ^^ 
because in every exchange, something of the 
value must be conceded, and one might othei^wise 
be obliged in the end, to make a companion of 
' Cock Robin,' or VHistoire du pelit Joseph el son 
chat. 

After sitting for a while upon the turf, some- 
times looking into my book, but oftener, in that 
dreamy state of mind, when fancy takes the men- 
tal reins, — I continued my journey towards 
Chiny. A few miles before getting there, the 
banks become less intrusive, and the river mean- 
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ders over flat meadows bounded by green hills. 
Oh ! it was a gentle scene^ — solitary^ but not sad ; 
for the sides of the hills were spotted with sheep, 
and on the edge of the meadow, the cattle were 
stooping to the clear water; and the shepherds 
were singing mountain airs ; and the flocks were 
bleating, and the herds lowing ; and then there 
was the merry mill-clack, and the merry faces of 
the miller and his wife, and the children playing 
before the door. 



CHAPTER V. 



Chintf — Same information with regard to Champagne — 
A Digression upon Trade and Taxes, and an illustra- 
tive Story, 

" MoNSi£UR| est'ce qu^on tient id un auberge?^' 
said I, to a jolly-looking man^ standing at the door 
of a two-storied house, whereat a bunch of grapes 
was hanging over the door. Being answered 
in the affirmative, I entered, and was ushered into 
a large room, with a stove in it red hot ; a table 
was in the middle of the room, upon which the 
hostess and a servant were laying the cloth. 
This augured well, — and yet, it could hardly be 
for supper, at five o'clock ; but the innkeeper was 
Monsieur le Comptrolleur also, and having been 
out on horseback all day, collecting cess, he had 
come home hungry, and fortunately wanted his 
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Bupper. U soon " smoked upon the board," and 
consisted of a haricot of mutton extremely savoury, 
of which we partook together, — and we then 
shared a bottle of champagne. When I apeak 
of champagne in Ardennes, or in the neighbouring 
provinces of France, I do not mean the white 
champagne or the rosy champagne, contained in 
long-necked bottles, for which one pays six or 
seven francs in Paris, and sixteen or seventeen in 
London. I mean, neither sparkling champagne 
nor still champagne, as they are understood by 
the bon vivanl of either capital. I mean, the 
common wine of the province of Champagne ; 
the vin du Fai/s, which is sent neither to Paris 
nor to London, but is drank in the provinces 
where it is made. It is not a bad wine,^ about 
as good as ordinary burgundy, and as cheap. 
Bitterly did the host complain that, by a late ordi- 
nance of his majesty the king of the Netherlands, 
French wine had been prohibited from being 
imported into his dominions except by sea : — 
" Now, realty," said he, " after the wine has 
been sent from Champagne to Paris, and from 
Paris to Havre, and from Havre to Antwerp, and 
from Antwerp to Chiny, one would require to be 
as rich as the king himself to drink it." 

Of all the governments I have ever seen, that 
of the Netherlands is the most unpopular. There 
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are many causes for this. The manners^ habits, 
and predilections of all the southern part of the 
kingdom, are eminently French. The genius and 
character of the inhabitants of Limbourg, of the 
provinces of Namur, Liege, Liixembourgh, and 
the whole of Ardennes, are quite opposed to those 
of the inhabitants of Holland, and the Dutch 
Netherlands; so that, for this reason alone, 
these provinces would prefer a union with France 
to their own government. The southern provinces 
have this additional ground of complaint ; that 
there is no free trade with France. This, as far 
as regards the exportation of their bestial, is a 
serious evil, — for Ardennes is not a country that 
will produce much com, — and it grows no grape ; 
but is admirably fitted for rearing cattle, and 
sheep, and pigs. The sheep of heathy and 
mountainous coimtries are invariably the most 
esteemed, and the forests of oak afford excellent 
nourishment for their pigs, whose flefeh is sweeter 
when fed upon acorns than upon any thing else. 
The Low Countries, again, have to complain of 
the commercial advantages enjoyed by the Eng- 
lish ; which they attribute, probably with justice, 
to the partiality of a monarch for a people to 
whom he owes his crown. > But, besides these 
grounds for the unpopularity of the government, 
the system of taxation is oppressive and inqui- 
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sitorial. They have house duty, and window 
duty, and hearth duty, and many other taxes 
bearing heavily upon the poor. The mpst op- 
pressive of them all, however, is the tax which is 
laid upon the actual consumption of articles of sus- 
tenance. Until you have actually eaten your pig, 
it cannot be said to be your own ; not, at all 
events, until it is roasting. Your com is not yours, 
although you have bought it, and paid for it. 
Before one is at liberty to kill a pig in the Ne- 
therlands, the king's permission must be obtained ; 
and for this, half-a-crown is paid. An ox, of 
course, pays proportionally more ; and, before you 
dare grind your com, you must also pay a certain 
tax to his majesty. I have frequently seen 
persons in the Netherlands obliged to eat pota- 
toes, because they could not pay for his majesty's 
permission to turn their com into flour ! 

" You have killed a calf, I understand, last 
week, without making a return to government ?" — 
said one of two excise officers, who came to the 
house of a certain merchant at Dinant, — a man 
of some humour,fond of a joke, but not at all fond 
'of this tax — " we must search the house." " As- 
suredly youshall," said the merchant, who expected 
the visit, " walk in ; — you see," said he, entering 
a room, " T was employed in rocking the cradle 
when you arrived, as my wife is from home; — 
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while I go and shew the bouse to one of yoa 
gentlemen, perhaps the other would hare the 
kindness to rock the cradle ?" '' Certainly,'' said 
the principal officer, '' I will stay here until your 
retom." So the exciseman and the merchant 
went to search for the dead calf, and the other 
exciseman remained to rock the cradle. '' I have 
found no part of a calf/' said the exciseman to 
his brother officer, as he re-entered with the 
merchant. '' Our information most have he&k 
erroneous, then," said the other, about to leave 
his post ; ** we have the honour of wishing you 
good morning, sir." ** I beg you will accept of 
my thanks," said the merchant, *' for the trouble 
you have had in rocking the cradle ; but, before 
you go, only look what a sweet charge you have 
had." The exciseman approached ; the merchant 
drew aside the covering, and exhibited a quarter 
of a dead calf! The merchant willingly paid 
the tax, to have had the pleasure of making a 
government officer rock a quarter of veal in place 
of an infant. 

The host, at Chiny (with whom I have been 
all this while drinking champagne), came to the 
conclusion, that the king of the Netherlands was, 
— I shall not say what. I have, some how or 
other, a respect for the kingly character ; and I 
have always considered it a mark of extreme bad 
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taste in my countrymen abroad ^ not to lift their 
hats from their heads when a king passes by; 
my respect for royalty carries me that length, — 
and I should take off my hat to a king in his 
own dominions, were they no bigger than my 
grandfather's cabbage garden. 



CHAPTER VI. 



From Chiny to SL Hubert — Basse Bras — Forest Scenery. 



I FORGOT, in the last chapter, to say any thing 
about Chiny; I shall dispatch it in a few words. 
It is ^mall, tolerably clean, and walled round ; it 
was formerly a place of importance, and is now 
of none. It contains a church, of course, which 
contains pictures of some saints, and relics of 
others, — all equally valuable. This, I think, may 
suffice for Chiny. 

The morning I left Chiny, the sky looked 
gloomy and somewhat threatening; however, I 
did not allow this to prevent my progress. From 
Chiny to St. Hubert there is a road, into which 
the host conducted me. He said, it was seven 
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leagues to St. Hubert, and that it was impossible 
to lose my way. The first part of this day's 
journey was through hill and valley; woods 
stretching up the side of every hill, and torrents 
dashing through every valley. It is next to im- 
possible to find one's road in Ardennes ; for some- 
times they branch off in a dozen different direc- 
tions at one spot, every cottage having its road to' 
it. In toiling up a hill, I overtook a well-dressed 
man, with whom I entered into conversation, — 
he was well read in politics, and descanted with 
much confidence upon the state of Europe; his 
own country he called Malheureux, and he ascribed 
its wretchedness to the English. My companion 
was going to Recogne, a village about two 
leagues from Chiny, where he resided, in some 
inferior employment in the excise. When we 
got to the village, he insisted upon my accom- 
panying him to his house, and partaking of a 
bottle of Moselle, and some gruyire. Notwith- 
standing the direction which I received from my 
entertainer at parting, I soon got off my road, 
and had to make my way through marshes and 
thick woods as I was best able ; — a sort of cairny 
however, upon a hill, which I kept in sight, and 
near to which I had been told the road passed, 
brought me into it again. 

After passing the little village of Basse Bras^ 
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I came to a gingularly picturesque situation ; the 
road does not go along a Talley, but acroctt a 
▼alley of extreme depth. It descends a hiU- not 
much removed from the perpendicular,- and 
ascends the opposite hill, which is equally steep. 
Betwixt them flows the river L^Homme, dark and 
turbulent; a half^ruined stone bridge joins them. 
About half a mile below the bridge, a cliff rises 
to the height of four or five hundred feet, and 
upon the top* of it, stands the chateau de Courci, 
one of the largest and finest in Ardennes ; while 
round it, and beyond it, is one continuous 
forest. Above the bridge, the river leaves in 
the middle of it, spiral wooded rocks/ at least 
two hundred feet high, and dashes furiously 
betwixt them, presenting a perfect example of 
the picturesque. 

When I had ascended the opposite hill, nothing 
but forest appeared before me, and I was soon 
inclosed in it. It was the great forest of St. 
Hubert, more than forty miles in circumference. 
I had to walk about ten miles through it, before 
arriving at the town of St. Hubert. It is not like 
the woods which one is accustomed to in England, 
stretching over plains, or the sides of hills. It 
incloses within it, every diversity of hill and dale, 
— deep ravines, wide valleys, rocky steeps, high 
hills, rivers, streams, and lakes; presenting a 
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combination of the most striking and diversified 
scenery. I trod upon a carpet of the greenest 
velvet ; the long arms of the jagged pine or the 
branching oak^ occasionally met overhead, while 
here and there, the trees receded, and formed 
little amphitheatres of surpassing beauty ; some- 
times, the path descended into a deep dell — some- 
times it climbed abrupt precipices — brooks fre- 
quently obstructed its progress; often with no 
bridge over them, and at times, with one formed 
of the trunks of trees. Sometimes at the open- 
ing of a forest vista, a deer would bound across ; 
sometimes, at sudden turnings, little animals of 
the ferret tribe, would be seen for an instant, 
and then heard rustling through the thick 
brushwood. I have seldom enjoyed a walk 
more ; and notwithstanding the fatiguing nature 
of the road, I got through the forest sooner than 
I desired. 

In the middle of the forest, there is a clear 
space, five or six miles round, consisting of 
heathy hill and valley, in the centre of which 
stands the town ; and the lofty towers of its 
magnificent church, I descried immediately upon 
getting out of the forest. I had inquired at 
Chiny, which was the head inn at St. Hubert; 
and had been directed to the Hotel du Pays bas, 
tenil par M. Coutelier, This sounds as if St. 
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Hubert were a place of note, whereas it is a . 

But the title of this chapter is ** from Chiny to 
St. Hubert/' so I can have no right to say a 
word about St. Hubert, until I b^in a new 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Sf. Hubert ; its Church and Relics — T%e Author 
displays his Graphic powers. 



St. Hubert is a miserable little place, not- 
withstanding its splendid church, and that it is 
the reputed capital of Ardennes, It consists of 
three streets, containing some tolerable houses ; 
for, being the seat of the supreme judicature, 
there are judges and lawyers of all kinds, and 
a Procureur du roi, a sort of petty attorney- 
general, and an inspector, and sub - inspectors 
of the royal forest ; and a burgomestre, and a 
comptroller, &c. &c., and as each of these 
great men must have a two-storied house, the 
appearance of the streets is not absolutely con- 
temptible. The church is a large, and rather 
fine structure, both without and within, built 
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by some German^ and dedicated to St. Hubert, 
a gainty not I think in very high repute else- 
where. Buty however small the reputation 
which this saint enjoys in other places, he 
well merits the good opinion and devotional 
exercises of the people of St. Hubert. It is 
really delightful to be a saint; for a saint can 
benefit a town at so easy a rate; — some men 
found hospitals; others endow schools; but a 
saint has only to leave a box, with his nail 
pairings, to any town he selects, and he enriches 
it for ever. It is not by its silk manufactures, 
or any other kind of manufactures, that Cologne 
exists, but by the pairings of St. Anastasius' beard. 
I wish I could give you some accurate idea 
of St. Hubert ; because as I resided there three 
months, — making excursions to the neighbour- 
ing marvels, villages, forest, &c., and had occa- 
sion to walk out of the town, and into the town, 
almost every day during that time, I am anxious 
that you should be in a condition to accompany 
me, and be able to distinguish between north, 
south, east and west, so as to comprehend every 
circumambulation that I made. In these cir- 
cumstances, some travellers would have recourse 
to a plan or map; but as I am no engineer, 
or land surveyor, and have a desire to finish 
my book at the expense of nothing but the 
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tear and wear of my own wits, I will en- 
deavour by dint of mere words, to make you as 
intimately acquainted with St. Hubert, as if you 
had been sextons and bell-ringers in it from the 
hour of your birth. If I were an expert writer 
of travels, this would b^ no difficult task : I 
have looked into some travellers' note-books, firom 
which, most commendable narratives have after- 
wards been printed. This for example, might he 
a leaf from a note-book. 

" Inspruck, Austrian dom : pleasant sit : upon 
river Inn, — walled, — 8,000 souls, — two gateii, 
north and south, — three churches ; St. Barnabas, 
St. Bridget, and St; Thomas." And from these 
notes, we afterwards read — 

^' Inspruck is a town belonging to his majesty 
the emperor of Austria, — it stands in a pleasant 
situation upon the river Inn. It is a fortified town, 
and has two gates at opposite extremes, fronting 
north and south. It contains about 8,000 inhabit 
tants, and is adorned by three noble churches ; St 
Bridget, St. Barnabas, and St. Thomas. '^ Now, 
after reading a description of this kind, I am no 
wiser — ^it presents no picture to me. I should not, 
from this description, know Inspruck if I saw it; 
and neither would you. The reader ought, from a 
description, to be enabled to picture to himself 
the thing described, -^if a description &iU to do 
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thiB, it does nothing. Let me try if I cannot give 
you a clearer description of St. Hubert. 

Figure to yourself a forest^ about forty miles 
round; and in the midst of the forest, a clear 
round space, about two miles in diameter ; this 
space, not a flat, nor lying horizontally, but con- 
sisting of two rising grounds, lying east and 
west, and a stream running betwixt them in the 
same direction. Upon the slope of one of these 
rising grounds lies the town; one street runs 
north and south : this is the principal street : it 
is wide, the houses of unequal height, and the 
pavement such, that in rainy weather, a child 
might be drowned in the pools that stand in the 
causeway. One end of this street runs into the 
road to Luxembourgh, ascending the elevation ; 
and by the other end is the way to Namur, de- 
clining to the stream I have spoken of, and cross- 
ing it by an old stone bridge. About half-way 
along this street, there is an opening in the line 
of houses ; and back from the line, about one 
himdred feet, stands the church, forming one 
side of a square ; the other sides being the court- 
house, town-hall, and judges'-houses, &c. In 
the midst of this square, is a well, or fountain, 
where the damsels go to draw water, — and just 
opposite to this well, and therefore fronting the 
church, is the head inn I have already mentioned. 
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Besides this street, there is another: suppose 
that you had walked down this street towards the 
stream ; just before you get to it, another street 
branches off to the left or west side, running 
parallel with the stream. This is a narrow street, 
but is of some consequence, nevertheless; for 
Madame the post-mistress, and Monsieur the 
inspector-general of the royal forest, reside in 
it ; these are all the streets that the inhabitants 
of St. Hubert have the liberty to walk in. The 
elevations on both sides of the town are covered 
with heath, excepting just behind the streets, 
where there is a row of gardens, — and along the 
stream, all the way through the little valley, are 
thickly-growing stunted oaks. Now, if you are 
not qualified from this description, to walk with 
me on the Luxembourgh road, or on the Namur 
road, — to go to church, — to call upon the in- 
spector of the forests and ask for a day's shoot- 
ing, — or to put a letter in the post-oflSce, and 
find your way back to the hotel des Pays has ; 
I profess I can do no more for you — my graphic 
powers are exhausted. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Confainin^ the Specniatians of the good People of 
St. Hubert ; and a Dialogue between the Author and 
the King's Attomey^CreneraJ. 



Were I to tell truly, all the wonderment which 
my arrival at St. Hubert occasioned there, and 
not there only, but throughout all the province, 
my veracity would certainly be doubted . I am con- 
vinced, that the arrival of the king of Tombuctoo 
and all his court in London, would not creiate 
half the sensation that mine did at St. Hubert. 
"Who is he?" "What is he?" "Is he an An- 
glais V^ "Is he a true, genuine, veritable An- 
glais?'' "Is he an Ecossais ?" "He is not an 
Ecossais, for he wears breeches." There was 
evidently a stagnation in all the ordinary em- 
ployments; the shop-keepers leant upon their 
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counters, and conversed in whispers with their cus- 
tomers ; the letters were an hour later in being de- 
livered than usual ; for Madame the post-mistress, 
immediately upon learning the intelligence, put on 
her cloak and bonnet, and went to take tea with 
Madame the wife of the lieutenant of police. At 
each of the three inns, more Moselle and brandy 
were drunk, than had been known since the keeper 
of the head inn ran off with the burgomestre's wife ; 
the judges broke up the court earlier than usual ; 
and adjourned, together with the principal law offi- 
cers, to the Wheat Sheaf, where they drank, each 
man, his bottle and a half of Burgundy, — and in 
the evening, the burgomestre saw a select party of 
the municipal and law authorities, where the affair 
was fully discussed, and it was determined in con- 
sequence, that the Procureur du roi (the attorney- 
general of Luxembourgh), should send for the 
stranger to interrogate him. An express too, was 
sent to the governor at Luxembourgh, to apprise 
him of the event. All this is not, however, so 
extraordinary ; for, certain it is, that no one at 
St. Hubert had ever seen an Englishman. I was 
standing in the inn, the third day after my. 
arrival, while the girl was laying the cloth for 
dinner — she suddenly stopped her work, and 
addressing me, said, '^ Mais Monsieur, etez vous 
vraiment un Anglais ?" and upon my assuring 
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her that I was, she continued to look at me for 
some moments^ as I should look at an inhabitant 
of Terra del Fuigo. The result of the consulta- 
tion at the house of the burgomestre was^ that 
the Procnreur dii roi should send for me ; and 
accordingly^ the intelligence that this great man 
desired to see me, was communicated to me next 
morning by the hotel-keeper, who could not con- 
ceal his alarm in having harboured in his house 
one, who had attracted the notice of the law 
authorities. I of course obeyed the summons, 
and found the king's advocate in a small room, 
full of papers and books. A police officer in 
uniform was in the passage, and the gentleman 
himself was seated in a large arm chair, when I 
was ushered in. He rose, and bowed, and sat 
down ; I bowed and sat down also. " Pray sir," 
said he, '* what is your object in visiting St. Hu- 
bert?" " Curiosity; a desire to see it," I replied. 
"Are you not in commerce?" demanded he. 
'* No." " Nothing else than curiosity brings you 
here?" "Nothing else." "You don't meddle 
in politics ?" " No^ unless having my opinions as 
all my countrymen have, be called meddling in 
politics?" " Your opinions, such as they are, are 
favourable to the government, I suppose ?" " So 
long," I replied, " as my actions are those of a 
peaceable citizen, no one has a right to interrogate 
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me as to my opinions." " It is strange/' said he, 
''that you should come to a place so much out of 
the way (Jiors du monde), as St. Hubert ; you must 
have an object." " I have already told you my 
object is curiosity." " You have a passeportf 
of course ?" " If I had had dipasseporty'* said I, 
'' I should not have submitted to be questioned so 
inquisitorially." "What," said he, "no passC" 
port?" " None !" said I. "Where is it?" de- 
manded he ; " you must have had one on leaving 
your own country." " In my own country," said 
I, "no one requires a passeport either to travel 
within it, or to go out of it ; we have a good 
government, and therefore it fears neither traitors 
nor spies." " But had you not a passeport from 
France ?" said he. " Yes," said I, " but I came 
from Paris with a friend ; both names were con- 
tained in the same passeport; he has remained 
at Luxembourgh, and is going back to Paris, and 
therefore, requires a passeport, — and I have here 
a certificate from the commissary of police, by 
which you will see, that I had a passeport from 
Paris, and that I have conducted myself unex- 
ceptionably {comme bon citoyen) since coming 
into your country, — I thought," added I, "that 
this strictness had been confined to the govern- 
ments of the Holy Alliance, and to France ; and 
of all the people in the world, the English, I think 
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ought to meet with countenance and protection in 
your countryy for reasons which I need not inform 
you of." 

I now got up, saying, that I supposed I was 
not further wanted, — but my gentleman was 
irritated. '* I have no power," said he, '* to coun- 
tmance any stranger without a passeport; I must 
report the circumstance." '* The fault, Sir," said 
I, 'Mies in the regulations of your own govern* 
ment : your ambassador at Paris, signed my 
passeport f in which were two names, thus giving 
us leave to travel into the Netherlands ; at Lux- 
embourgh, your commissary would not divide 
the p€useport, giving me one to proceed, and my 
friend another to go back ; so that by your regu- 
lations, if two persons set out upon a journey, 
they must never separate, until they return to 
where they departed from." To this he replied 
nothing ; but took out of his desk, a sheet of 
paper officially marked, upon which he wrote cer- 
tain heads, and then gave it to me to fill up. 
The following are its contents, as nearly as I can 
recollect. 

Query. Name ? 
Answer, So and so. 
Q. Profession? 
A, None. 
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Q. Means of living ? 

A, Mon argent et mon esprit, 

Q. Political opinions ? 

A. Attached to every government that merits 
respect. 

Q. Object in visiting Ardennes ? 

A, Curiosity. 

Q. Time of your departure ? 

A. When curiosity is satisfied. 

Q. Your destination when you leave it ? 

A. Uncertain. 

Q. Occupation while here ? 

A. Walking — writing — reading — observing—^ 
eating — drinking — hunting. 

Q. Persons in the Netherlands who know 
you. 

A. Nobody. 

" And this," said he, " is your account of 
yourself !" '* This/' said I, " is my reply to your 
questions." " When I receive an answer," said 
he, " I shall send for you again." " Monsieur, 
fai r honneur de vous soukaiter bien bon jourJ*^ 
*' Monsieur," said he, and bowed, — and I walked 
out. 

All this absurd proceeding, I attributed at 
the time, to the ignorance and littleness of those 
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concerned in it. I have since found, however, 
that the government of the Netherlands differs 
from those of the league ^ only in the less power 
which it possesses. 



CHAPTER IX. 



I HAVE given no head to this chapter^ which^ 
being a departure from my established custom, 
I must needs tell the reason of. The fact is, it 
contains so many things, although but little of 
each, that to have given the reader the slightest 
idea of what he had to expect, would have fur- 
nished of itself matter for a chapter ; unless, 
indeed, some single word could have been hit upon 
to express the whole, or even to express that the 
whole could not be expressed — oUa podrida, per- 
haps ; but these being words pertaining to a foreign 
tongue, would not have suited a work whose 
chief excellence consists in its being pure Saxon-; 
so that all these matters being weighed, I found 
it most advisable to allow Chapter IX. the 
exclusive honour of having no interpreter. 
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I think I hady at the conclusion of the last 
chapter, left the Procureur du rat, and taken my 
road to the inn : when I arrived there, I found all 
the house in commotion; an avant courier had 
just arrived, bringing the important intelligence, 
that Monsieur the Baron de Jaumblinne, a great 
noble ; and Monsieur the Baron, his brother, 
another great, though lesser noble ; and Mon^ 
sieur le Comte de Rosen Haren, a mightier than 
either, were on their way to the identical hotel 
des Pays has, carrying with them a royal permis- 
sion to hunt in his majesty's forest, and to pro- 
claim a crusade, in the name of the king, against 
wolves and boars; and, moreover, that these 
barons were to be accompanied, or at least 
drawn thither by three horses, requiring accom- 
modation and entertainment; and that two ser- 
vants and three dogs were also to be of the train ; 
and giving notice, that an abundant supper was 
expected for barons, servants, horses, and dogs, 
that same evening. Only j udge of the commotion 
which this annoimcement must have produced in 
the hotel des Pays bas. My importance was not 
however sensibly affected by it; for barons did 
come occasionally, but Englishmen, never; and 
besides, I had fairly passed the ordeal of my 
trial, and had returned a free man from the Pro- 
cureur du rot; from which circumstance, ilibn- 
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sieur Coutelier naturally conjectured, that I was 
a veritable. Anglais^ and no spy. 

There was such a confusion however, and such 
a running up stairs and down stairs, and such a 
Babelish noise of tongues, that I thought it best 
to retire for a few hours, and walk into the* 
neighbourhood, to earn an appetite for this 
baronial supper, which Monsieur Coutelier as- 
sured me I should be expected to partake of. 

There is a wonderful difference in the tempe- 
rature of St. Hubert, and of places at but a very 
little distance from it. It frequently happens, 
that snow lies four or five feet deep around St. 
Hubert, and that not a flake has fallen at Roch- 
fort, not fifteen miles distant. When I got 
upon the heath, I found the temperature of the 
air exceedingly different from its temperature at 
Chiny ; it had the feeling that betokens a fall of 
snow ; and, indeed, the lowering sky had every 
appearance of it* It was only the 16th of Octo- 
ber; but in Ardennes, at least at St. Hubert, 
winter often sets in* earlier. 

Most landscapes have features of common re- 
semblance, — hill and dale, or plains, wood, water, 
cottages ; but there is something unusual in the 
look of the country around St. Hubert ; the 
horizon, so contracted, — bounded on every side 
by a forest, — the desolate, heathy, bare ground 
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immediately around, — above all, the princely 
towers of the church of St. Hubert, so little in 
unison with the wretched village that surrounds 
it, — all present an uncommon appearance, and 
seemed to me, different from any thing I had 
ever seen before. There was a dull look over 
every thing ; no sunshine — no wind, — a shrouded 
sky — a chill, raw air — and a dead stillness. I 
felt a depression ; it was the lag end of the sea- 
son ; the approaching death of nature ; all 
seemed prepared, as if waiting the arrival of the 
desolating blast of winter. A feeling too came 
over my mind, which, before and since, I have 
often felt — the feeling of utter loneliness : it is a 
chilling sensation. If I were to wish evil to an 
enemy, it would be to feel himself alone in the 
world : for a time indeed, man may sympathize 
with external nature ; but it is a species of sym- 
pathy which cannot long fill up the voids of 
existence, unless to a jaundiced mind. Oh ! it is 
human sympathy that is alone worth living for — 
it is human affection that can alone fill the heart. 
Solitude ! I have been thy worshipper : I have 
wandered on the desolate shores of inhospitable 
lands; I have laid me down in solitary places, 
in the deep valley, and on the dark mountain ; 
I have paused in the still forest, and nature and 
my spirit have held communings together ; and 
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I have said, " why is there no haven for me, — and 
why is it, that I have found no sympathy, but 
with external nature ?" and then, I have wept, 
and been silent, and wandered on. 



VOL. ir. 



CHAPTER X. 



Sef tiny forth the Author^ s theory of Love of Country. 



Nationality is quite distinct from love of 
country ; I have no quarrel with the common 
definition of nationality, which I take to be, the 
pride which one feels in the greatness, or charac- 
ter of one^s own nation ; but it is of love of coun- 
try that I wish to say a few words. 

It is generally supposed, that love of country, 
is the love of the soil, — of the material substance 
which composes one place rather than another. 
But this idea is a mistaken one : the soil of one 
place is loved no more than the soil of another 
place ; if the sentiment be sifted to the bottom, 
it will be found invariably, that it is human 
associations that give to every place its only value. 
A man goes to revisit the place of his birth ; and 
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when he feels a stirring within him at the sight 
of his native valley, or even of a well known 
brook, or a remembered bush, he fancies that he 
has an affection for these ; but let him search d 
little deeper, and analyse his feelings more accu-^ 
rately, and he will perceive how erroneous is this 
supposition. The vale — ^^the brook — the bush 
— are loved, only as they are full of human recol- 
lections, — the endearments of infancy, the playi 
of childhood, and the companions of those plays, 
— the enchantments of youth, and those whu 
made the enchantment. Nor is love of country, 
taken in a wider acceptation, any thing else than 
the love of persons. I do not speak from the 
recesses of my study, — I speak from places far 
from my native land, — I speak from the bosom of 
the ocean, as it heaves me in sight of my native 
cliffs. These,— says the returning traveller,--^ 
these are my native hills ! And a shout from the 
strong hearted, and a te^tr from the tender, testify 
alike the feelings of the soul. But, it is not the 
cliffs, nor the meadows, nor the gardens, nor the 
habitations of that land, that we must look to as 
the foundation of these feelings. They are tisr 
sociated with those whose presence has hallowed 
such scenes,— those, who may hallow them 
again. 
This feeling of supposed attachment to a plmie 
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may exist out of one's own country, as well as in it ; 
and, it is then, that the sentiment will seem most 
disunited from human association ; but it may be 
traced to this under every circumstance. Let me 
suppose an extreme case. One has lived, perhaps^ 
in some spot remote from one's own land, — some 
desolate spot, — and lived in it alone. Now, there 
are many persons who, if they should a,t any after 
time pass within a considerable distance of that 
place, would go to visit it, and feel pleasure in 
the visit. But, they would probably ascribe the 
pleasure they might receive to a wrong cause. 
They would imagine, that they had contracted an 
affection for the place, — and they might say, 
seemingly with reason, " I lived here in soli- 
tude, — there can be no association with per- 
sons, — therefore, it must be the place itself that 
attracts me." But, although there was no society 
there, the place may not the less be associated 
with human beings. In such a spot, perhaps, he 
who dwelt there was in the habit of giving up 
his thoughts to dreams of the past, or anticipa- 
tions of the future, — dreams and anticipations 
whose charm, whether the charm of melancholy 
or of joy, had been born of human affections, 
and human sympathy ; and when he revisits that 
spot, — ^that desolate abode, where he had lived 
alone, it is nevertheless peopled with beings who 
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have lived there with him, in fancy, and been 
the companions of his hours on the wide heath, 
or in the still valley — and thence comes the 
pleasure which he finds in revisiting it. And is 
not this sentiment, which I have traced to human 
sympathy, better and more worthy, than that 
which is denominated nationality ? which is only 
a sympathy with a thing which men call glory ; 
or oftener still, nothing but a stock of illiberal 
prejudices, which blind men's proper judgment, 
rendering them contemptible in the eyes of all 
wise men, and ridiculous in the eyes of every one 
whose country is different from their own. If I 
be right in my analysis, I desire to be thought a 
lover of my country ; if I am wrong, I gladly 
leave to others the distinction of the name ; I 
shall seek for some other term to express what I 
am myself. 



CHAPTER XL 



Arrival of the Nobles — A little information to the 
• English, Sfc, ifc. 

It was about five o'clock when I returned from 
my ramble. Not many minutes afterwards, the 
pavement of the street of St. Hubert was disturbed 
by the rattle of a carriage, which could, of course, 
be none other than that conveying the barons. 
A noise, however, far greater than this, arose 
from another cause. All the dogs of St. Hubert 
are, as might be expected, acquainted with one 
another, — either on speaking terms or bowing 
acquaintance ; at all events, known to each other 
by sight, — so that the arrival of three strange 
dogs occasioned full as much astonishment among 
the dogs, as the arrival of the barons did among 
their masters ! with this important difference, 
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however in feeling, — that the astonishment of the 
town's-people was mingled with pleasure, inas* 
much as many of them saw in it a chance of profit 
to themselves; whereas the canine race, — ancient 
burgesses of the town, — saw nothing but intrusion 
in the arrival of three large shaggy dogs, and 
nothing but bad manners in the growling in which 
they indulged, at seeing so large a conclave of 
dogs and curs of all kinds and dimensions as- 
sembled to make observations upon them. The 
growling came to barking, and the barking to 
blows, — and the three strangers were roughly 
handled before they got shelter with their masters 
in the hotel des Pays bos. 

The three barons were fair specimens of Ne- 
therlands' noblemen. These rank in manners 
and information with the English country squires, 
whom we read of as having flourished in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. I have had 
numerous opportimities, since being at St. Hubert, 
of meeting and visiting with the nobles of the Pays 
has ; and I think they cannot be considered at all 
upon a par, either in knowledge or breeding, with 
Englishmen of the middle classes. Neither can 
I perceive any distinction between the nobles, 
and the mercantile and manufacturing classes, 
in the Netherlands, unless in two things: in 
pride, which is more conspicuous among the 
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fonner; and in infonnation, which is more 
plentiful among the latter. There is one qua- 
lification, however, for ^hich the nobles of the 
Netherlands are abundantly conspicuous, — that 
is, hospitality ; and this more in Ardennes, and 
in the least frequented parts of the Netherlands, 
than in those best known to the English. 

I cannot here resist the temptation of giving to 
the travelling English, a little important infor- 
mation. English travellers know absolutely no- 
thing of the Netherlands : neither as a country 
abounding in natural beauties ; n<Mr, as presenting 
in some districts, a state of almost primeval man- 
ners. With regard to the first, — few, before 
leaving home, are aware that there are any natural 
beauties in the Netherlands ; and, therefore, their 
route is not made to include the districts where 
these exist. The English traveller believes the 
Netherlands to be a low country (as indeed, the 
name denotes), producing com, — intersected by 
canals ; containing the cities of Brussels, Antwerp^ 
Ghent, Bruges, and a few others, — famous for 
specimens of Flemish painting, and still more 
famous on account of its connexion with Waterloo. 
The world is favoured with picturesque tours, on 
the banks of the Rhine, and the Loire, and on 
the banks of many other rivers. But, it is rarely 
that travellers to the Netherlands ever mention 
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the Meuse ; because, indeed, few of them ever see 
it ; and yet, in beauty and diversity of scenery, it 
excels the Rhine, and is not inferior to the Loire. 
You shall walk along its banks with me by and 

by- 

Travellers to the Netherlands make out a route 
including the cities I have mentioned, and com- 
prehending Waterloo ; and either pass to Aix la 
Chapelle, if Germany be their destination, crossing 
the Meuse at Maestricht perhaps, where it has 
degenerated into a mere Dutch river ; or they go 
to Paris by Valenciennes, or Mons, — and thus 
leave the Netherlands under the same miscon- 
ception with which they entered it ; fancying it 
to be a flat rich country, full of canals, very 
populous, containing many large fortified towns, 
and fine churches, and capital pictures by Rubens, 
Teniers, and others. But, that there is a great 
part of it mountainous, thickly wooded, thinly 
peopled, intersected by fine rapid rivers and in- 
numerable rocky streams, over-run by wolves and 
wild boars, and presenting every feature of pic- 
turesque beauty, they know not, and would find 
some difficulty in crediting. 

With regard to the manners of the country, 
the English traveller takes his judgment from 
those of the inhabitants of Brussels. He ima- 
gines, that the Flemish arc now almost English ; 
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and, indeed, this idea is sufficiently natural, — ^for, 
at Brussels, the only natives with whom the 
English meet, are as much English as they are 
Flemish; the English are the fiishion at court, 
and therefore — ^the fashion out of court. The king 
IS an Englishman, — so is the prince, — so are all 
the courtiers ; and in all fashionable society (which 
is, indeed, only the court society, as is the case 
in all trifling States), English fashions are pre- 
ferred, and the English themselves heaped with 
civilities. I can give you an example of this. 
A ball, or rather a quadrille party, was to be given 
at court ; and, as a compliment to the English, it 
was determined, that the dancers should appear 
representing the characters in Ivanhoe. As a 
further compliment, all the dancers were English 
except one, — and, a higher compliment than 
either, — the English had alone the permission of 
the private entree. No wonder the English flock 
to Brussels ; masters and misses have the entree 
at court, — and many a one in Brussels keeps the 
company of kings and princes, who, at home, 
could hardly hope to make up a quadrille party 
in Russel-square, or Gower-street. 

The English, therefore, who go to Brussels, and 
who occasionally meet the Flemish at court, judge 
by what they see, and fancy they know the man- 
ners of the upper ranks ; but they are mistaken. 
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— they know only their assumed manners. The 
Flemish nobles, who reside in BrusseTs, imitate 
the English indeed, — but they dislike them ; and 
an Englishman will find it ten times more difficult 
to sit down at the table of a Flemish nobleman 
in his own chateau^ than to banquet with king 
William, or dance with the princess of Orange. 
There is no country in Europe, where prejudices 
against the English are so strong as they are in 
the Netherlands ; and those who reside in the 
capital, and witness, every day, the partiality 
evinced by the king for his English residents^ 
have their prejudices every day strengthened. 
It is only in the remote parts of the Netherlands, 
that these prejudices are weak, because they are 
not fed. It is there only, that the national man- 
ners remain pure, and can be judged of; and it 
is only there, that the English are received cor- 
dially into the family circle bf the natives. 



CHAPTER XII. 



7%e Baronial Supper — A short Digression upon writing 

Travels from memory. 



The count and the two barons^ the burgomestre^ 
the comptroller, and the author (by special invita- 
tion) and the inn-keeper (as a matter of right), 
sat down to supper. Now, to say any thing of 
Netherlands' suppers may appear absurd, since so 
many hundred travellers have eaten of them ; 
but then it must be recollected, that Ardennes' 
suppers, are not Brussels' suppers, nor indeed, such 
as one meets with out of that district. It was 
to-night, that for the first time, I tasted wild boar ; 
a delicacy even where wild boars abound. It is 
impossible to describe a taste, unless by likening 
it to some other taste, — but I know of no taste 
resembling that of wild boar ; if, however, I were 
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called upon to say, what taste it differs from the 
most, I should say, tame pig. We had it dressed 
in three different ways. Even were I competent 
to describe the manner of dressing it, it would be 
useless where wild boar cannot be had. This 
formed the supper, together with two large dishes 
of ecrivisse (craw fish, or miniature lobster), and 
vegetables. Next day, the hunt was to be pro- 
claimed ; and the day after, it was to take place 
' — consequently the conversation turned almost 
wholly upon the chase ; and the songs, of which 
many were sung, were naturally hunting songs. 
One pretty one I recollect, and have often 
hummed since ; it begins, Vivent les chasseurs. 

Writing a book of travels from notes, and wri- 
ting a book from memory, are tasks entirely differ^ 
ent. Notes are like mile-stones and finger-posts, 
they help one on ; we see distinctly the progress 
we make. They are direction-posts to the mind ; 
they place something before it, and it has only to 
expand ideas presented to it ; the book may be 
written at any time, because there is always some- 
thing to write about; the notes are lying upon 
the table ; — here, I left off; and here, I have to 
recommence : but writing from memoiy is quite 
a different thing ; one must be in the humour, 
in this case; we do not write because we are 
sat down to write, — but we sit down to write 
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because we feel an inclination to write, — and 
it often happens, that after writing an hour or 
two, no sensible progress has been made. We 
left Ratisbon some hours ago, and we have hardly 
got past the outer moat yet. In writing from 
notes, as soon as all has been said regarding a 
town, that is meant to be said, one scratches the 
pen through that town, — the traveller leaves it, 
and there is an end of it : but in writing without 
notes, there is no curb upon the £atncy; when 
walking upon the ramparts of Ingolstadt, we see 
the Danube ; and perhaps write one chapter about 
its source, and another about its mouths, with 
infinite digressions by the way, and then come 
back to Ingolstadt : but the methodical traveller 
does no such thing ; Ingolstadt is put down here ; 
but the Danube is two pages of notes farther on. 
This is a short chapter ; the reason is, I have no 
notes, and cannot tell what to write about next. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A Walk in the Forest 



It is, I think, a thousand to one, against your 
ever having walked in a forest ; this will, therefore 
be an interesting chapter, since you are going to 
read of what you have never read before. Do 
not suppose that you have walked in a forest, 
because you have strolled in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor, or been romantic in the woods that 
skirt the Wye, or embosom Tintem; you will 
speedily perceive the difference. 

After break&sting upon boar again, and cheese 
and bread, and coffee, and brandy, I felt an in- 
clination to devote a day to a forest ramble, and 
I was soon in its recesses, seated upon a mossy 
stone, in a deep dell, upon the margin of a very 
small '^ hidden brook," that to the sleeping woods 
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sung ''its quiet tune." I know of no lines in 
English poetry, more beautiful than those of Mr. 
Coleridge, from whom I quote — 

Like the noise of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods, all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

It was not, however, " the leafy month of June," 
but the beginning of November,— when nature 
wears a different garb ; and when the sympathies 
she awakens, are essentially distinct. For my own 
part, I prefer nature in her drooping ; I admire 
her less, but I love her more, — at least, with a 
tenderer feeling ; in the same way that we are 
drawn with a gentler sympathy towards one who 
has lost the glow of health, and who wears the 
look of dejectedness. 

I could sit for ever in a forest ; sylvan scenes, 
are those which live the most greenly in my 
memory, and come to my imagination the most 
unbidden : other scenes may possess greater bold- 
ness, and a higher description of what is called 
beauty ; but there are none, that for me have so 
deep an attraction. The solitudes of the Norwe- 
gian forests ; the romantic dells of Ardennes, — 
the long vistas and glades, in the woods of 
Dauphiny, come more frequently, and with greater 
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vividness to my mind^ than scenes which would 
be thought by others more sublime. I can indeed 
call up to imagination, the giant Alps, and wan- 
der in fancy among their beautiful vallies, or 
climb the steeps which sentinel them. I can 
gaze upon the calm, fair Mediterranean, tremu- 
lously imaging the lonely tinted clouds that float 
upon the fading blue of a southern sky. I can 
follow again in imagination, the course of the 
Rhine or the Danube, as they glide on through 
scenes of surpassing beauty. But all of these re- 
quire a slight effort to be detained, and are never 
pictured upon the mind, so as to cheat living 
realities. I remember, that even from childhood, 
in viewing exhibitions ^of pictures, those which 
transfixed me before them, were the wood scenes 
of Hobbima. I used to stand and gaze upon 
them for hours : I used to penetrate in fancy, some 
glade, whose opening the painter had made visible, 
and recline upon the moss-grown roots of some 
'father of the forest.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A Snow Storm — Continental opinions regarding Fox 
Hunting — The Author^s opinions — A Boar Hunt — 
the Author^ s peril. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, every one 
was astir, in expectation of the hunt ; but every 
one speedily went to bed again ; for as soon as it 
was light, it was seen that a snow storm had 
begun, which had every appearance of continuing. 
However, there was some consolation to the hun- 
ters in the circumstance ; for, if the snow should 
cease next day, the sport would be more excellent 
than if it had not fallen at all ; because, in that 
case, the prints, of the animals' feet would be 
visible, and success would consequently be more 
certain. It snowed the whole day, and fell 
remarkably fast; so that by nightfall, it lay 
between two and three feet deep in the street. 
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It may easily be credited, that there was no 
inconsiderable yawning among the barons, who 
were pnt sorely to their shifts how to get through 
the day ; however, by dint of screwing off and 
on the barrels and locks of their guns ; and ex- 
aniining and re-examining their shooting tackle, 
and feeding their dogs, and watching the snow 
falling, the time was got over until the dinner hour. 
After dinner, the task was easier: Rhenish wine, 
coffee, and pipes, filled up the evening ; until the 
primitive hour of nine, when all the inmates of 
the hotel des Pays bas retired to rest, in hopes 
that next day the snow might have ceased, and 
the frost continue; and so it proved. A boar, 1 
have said already, is excellent eating, — so excel- 
lent, that it is worth the trouble of himting. On 
the continent, the eatableness of game, is consi- 
dered to be no small reason for the pursuit of it. 
I have frequently heard much wonder expressed, 
even among sporting characters abroad, especially 
in France, at the universal passion for fox hunting 
which prevails in England. The constant inter- 
rogatory is, est ce qu'on le mange ? And they 
cannot understand, why there should be so much 
eagerness in pursuit of an animal which cannot 
be eaten. For my own part, I am so little of a 
spoilsman, that the flavour of the wild boar 
does somewhat enter into my calculations ; 
u 2 
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though I cannot but admit, that it savours con- 
siderably of the epicure, and much of the savage, 
to pursue game for the purpose of eating it. But 
Uie wild boar is a noble object of pursuit, inde- 
pendently of his adaptation for culinary purposes. 
In fox hunting, there has always appeared to 
me a wonderful discrepancy between the means 
and the end. Scores of men, and horses, and dogs, 
and a solemn trysting place,-^ all to (fhase an insig- 
nificant little animal, not a match for the weakest 
of the dogs. But in boar hunting, all this is re- 
versed : there, you have an enemy worth contend- 
ing with ; an enemy that will match two or three 
dogs, and as many hunters, — and not one enemy, 
but a score. So that in the preparation, and 
equipment of a boar hunt, there seems to be a just 
adaptation of means to the end. The comparison 
may also be viewed in another light. A fox hunt 
is all pleasure — all pastime,-^ such an exercise, 
in short, as any lady who rides well might engage 
in, — as far as toil and hardship are concerned; 
but widely different is the boar hunt, — one walks 
twenty miles perhaps, through a thick forest, 
often knee deep in snow; real fatigue must be 
encountered ; torrents must be crossed ; cold, often 
excessive, must be endured, — and, when the 
enemy is fouud, it is not always an absolute 
rout, — danger, to a certain degree, must be 
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hazarded^ and there are at St. Hubert, several 
persons bearing marks of the fury of the wounded 
boar. 

All the difficulties I have mentioned, excepting 
the last, I encountered on the day of the hunt. 
Being accustomed to walk, the fatigue I reckoned 
little of; but not being provided with such cover- 
ing for the feet and legs, as the people of that 
country always employ to exclude water, the cold- 
became scarcely endurable. Completely wet, 
and being obliged to continue walking knee deep 
at least in snow, the cold constantly increased, 
until, through different gradations,— among others, 
that of extreme pain, — the feet and ancles became 
seemingly lifeless, and a faintness came over the 
whole body, accompanied by a swimming in the 
head, and an inclination to lie down. Had I at 
this moment been separated from the hunters, I 
should certainly have fallen, never to rise more. 
One of them however, observed my situation ; and 
upon swallowing a glass of brandy, which he has^ 
tened to give me, I felt instantly renovated ; the 
faintness disappeared, and an immediate glow was 
communicated to the feet. But this is not the 
danger -to which I alluded in the title to this 
chapter. 

After being thus renovated, I deterinined to make 
the best of my way back to St. Hubert ; for having 
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already seen three boars killed, my curiosity was 
satisfied. The hunters explained to me, the direc- 
tion in which I must proceed ; and told me I had 
not more than three miles of forest to go through, 
before getting into open ground. At first, I went 
merrily on ; it was somewhat fatiguing indeed 
to walk in very deep snow, up steeps and down 
steeps, but had this been all, the difficulties would 
easily have been overcome. 

When the hunt began, it was bright sunshine ; 
about the time I left the hunters, the sun became 
obscured, and it continued to darken as I went 
along ; the wind too had been quite still ; now, it 
began to sigh among the trees ; and shortly it 
came in gusts, stripping them of their feathery 
burden, and of their frail leaves together; this 
was the prelude to a snow-storm, and I soon dis- 
covered that the flakes were falling not from the 
trees only, but from the sky also. 

I continued to walk through the forest in the 
direction which had been pointed out ; and after 
about an hour's walking, I came to the road 
which had been named to me. In this road, — little 
better than a broad forest track, — the snow lay 
extremely deep, and was falling thick, and occa- 
sionally drifting ; my feet were getting benumbed 
again, and I had still six miles to walk before 
reaching St. Hubert. The road was however. 
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obvious enough ; and I hoped by walking fast and 
heavily, to prevent my feet from becoming more 
benumbed. After walking about two miles, the 
road emerged from the forest ; but in place of 
difficulties being then at an end, as I had an- 
ticipated, I saw that they were insurmountable. 

While inclosed in the forest, I had not been 
aware of either the extent of the storm or the 
violence of the wind ; but, upon emerging from it, 
I found it quite in vain to attempt proceeding far- 
ther; the snow was drifting in clouds over the 
open heath, and with such violence, that it was 
impossible to keep the eyes open, or face the 
wind. There was no trace of any road, — all was 
equally white; I knew the heath to be full of 
moss pits, and trenches, and holes ; and as it was 
difficult even to guess in which direction the road 
lay, to attempt reaching St. Hubert seemed certain 
destruction. There were two alternatives left ; — 
the one, to seek shelter in the forest, and remain 
there all night ; and the other, to retrace the 
road, and walk as far as Marche, a distance of about 
fifteen miles. The latter plan I at once perceived 
to be impracticable, — for my feet were again nearly 
benumbed, — night was approaching, — and I had 
already walked more than twenty-five miles. I, 
therefore determined upon the former plan, 
though with little or no expectation of ever seeing 
the morning. 
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I had juBt turned to enter the forest, when I 
descried something moving towards me along the 
road, — not at a great distance, but still indistinct, 
owing to the quantity of snow which was falling ; 
I soon distinguished it to be a horse, — and alone ; 
it had a bridle in its mouth, and some pieces of rope 
hanging from it. I intercepted it ; and the snow 
being deep, and the road narrow, I fortunately 
caught the bridle. I thought very little about 
what the horse was doing there, — but I felt con- 
fident it was on its way somewhere ; I therefore 
got upon its back ; and fixing myself as firmly as 
I could, held down my head, and let it proceed 
upon its journey ; it soon entered upon the heath, 
and took a direction quite the reverse of that 
which I should have chosen ; and proceeded at 
as fast a pace as the deep snow would permit. 
In less than an hour I was carried safely into the 
stable-yard of the hotel de Pays has, to the infi- 
nite surprise of the hotel keeper, who saw us 
arrive. 

The horse belonged to the mail, a clumsy sort 
of cabriolet J which goes weekly to Li^ge, by way 
of Marche. It had left St. Hubert about noon, — 
but the postillion, having taken advantage of the 
great doings that were going on there, by coming 
in for an allowance of brandy, — partly from this 
cause, and partly owing to the storm, had de- 
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viated from his road^ and overturned the mail 
about ten miles from St. Hubert. This horse had 
shaken himself free, and had chosen to return to 
St. Hubert rather than go forward to Marche. 
A lucky determination for me. So violent was 
the storm, that the hunting party did liot 
return to St. Hubert, but remained at Nassogne 
all night, — a village, which was fortunately at no 
great distance when the storm commenced. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Being rather an uninteresting Chapter. 

There are not any two things in the world pre- 
cisely alike, or of precisely the same excellence 
and value, excepting numbers, abstractly ; or else, 
those things wherein there is in reality no value, 
but upon which the common consent of mankind 
has set a value, — such as silver and gold, and 
certain paper money. If there be any other 
things which seem to us to be precisely similar, 
whether in colour, dimension, or weight, it is 
owing to the imperfection of our senses in all 
cases where these are the judges ; or, it is the 
fault of the instruments which we employ ; and 
their want of perfection is also to be traced to 
the imperfection of our nature. 
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These few sentences may serve as an introduc- 
tion to this observation, that no two chapters of 
a book can be of equal excellence, — certainly not 
intrinsically, — and, I think, not even in the esti- 
mation of the reader. One may say,. indeed, ** I 
do not know which chapter to prefer, — this, or 
that ;" but the hesitation does not arise from want 
of preference, but from want of decision; or, if 
it be said that these are the same thing, inasmuch 
as decision must necessarily follow preference, then, 
I say (rather than dip into so deep a question), 
that the hesitation arises from want of memory ; 
for two chapters are not like two pictures, or two 
glasses of wine. In judging of these, the senses 
take immediate cognizance of their merits ; and^ 
if this were possible of two chapters, — could 
their points of excellence and of weakness be 
exhibited panoramically to the mind, — there would 
be no hesitation as to preference ; all hesitation in 
the preference of one book, or one story, or one 
chapter over another, is owing to the indistinct- 
ness with which their parts are reproduced by the 
faculty of memory. It constantly happens, that 
after familiarizing the mind with any two objects, 
a preference is awarded, which was previously 
withheld. We hear two overtures played, and are 
asked which we prefer ; we answer, that we are 
not yet qualified to decide, we must hear them 
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again ; and it is, after hearing them two or three 
times, that we are enabled to answer the ques- 
tion. 

This little dissertation has arisen in an odd 
enough way. The title of a chapter is commonly 
given to it, to indicate its contents ; but, in this 
case, the practice has been reversed. Its contents 
have been suggested by the title. Indeed, had a 
title been given to it, indicative of its contents, 
that title would have been very different from the 
title which is prefixed ; for, to send Chapter XV. 
into the world, and into such an ill-natured world 
too, — with an announcement that it is uninte- 
resting, is to make it bear false witness against 
itself, — for there are many thinking persons to 
whom, I rather believe, this chapter is particularly 
suited. Let me read what I have written from the 
beginning, — # # # # Uninteresting ! I ! 
Why ? it is the most profound morsel I have ever 
penned ; there is not a line that will not make 
one think for a week. It comprehends the whole 
theory of numbers and proportion, paper currency, 
and bullion ; and the philosophy of the human 
mind to boot. Uninteresting ! ! — ^but I will let 
the word stand, just to prove the excellence of the 
saying. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Reflections — A visit to the Solitaire, 



It never fails to inspire me with a feeling of 
melancholy^ when I see a family; dteulated to 
adorn society, living in a place li^e St. Hubert. 
This particularly struck me with regard to the 
family of the inspector of the forests, an excel- 
lent worthy man, with a wife, two sons, and 
two daughters. Neither the wife, the sons, nor 
the daughters had ever been out of Ardennes, — 
probably none of them ever might. The eldest 
son, a fine handsome youth, is one of the under 
keepers ; he does nothing but hunt, and will 
probably succeed to his father's situation ; he had 
read the writings of des Cartes, and never having 
read any other philosophy, was a disciple of the 
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Vortices. I never visited this family without a 
feeling of sadness, when I thought that they had 
never seen a town with more than three streets, 
nor would probably ever look upon any other 
landscape than the heath and wood of Ardennes. 

I have already said, that the church is a 
structure fitted to adorn a place far superior to 
St. Hubeit. One prominent talent of travellers I 
do not possess, — I cannot describe churches ; 
and it really seems somewhat presumptuous in 
me, to thrust myself forward as a traveller, without 
possessing this talent; for I never read a book of 
travels in my life, wherein descriptions of churches 
did not occupy the greater part. This I can say, 
however, — the church of St. Hubert is like hun- 
dreds of other churches I have seen, and indeed, 
differs very little from any other that I recollect ; 
so that there is no necessity to describe it, as the 
most intelligible of all descriptions, is to say of a 
thing, that it is very like something else. I en- 
tered it only thrice ; once, at the celebration of 
Christmas-eve mass ; and twice, that I might 
have my faith strengthened by looking upon the 
relics of St. Hubert. 

About five miles from St. Hubert, in the midst 
of the forest, there lives a female hermit — u?ie soli- 
taire, a young handsome woman, who takes this 
method of purifying herself from the contamina- 
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tions, which it seem&she had previously contracted, 
in the world. I went- to see her, one day in 
February ; her residence is in one of the most 
impervious places of the forest ; her hut, formed of 
branches and straw, is a work of love of the Catho- 
lic peasantry. When you get to the top of a litde 
alley that has been cleared, and that leads to it, 
you see a board affixed to a tree, with this in- 
scription, " Si ce u'est que la curiosite que vous 
mene, retirez." I did not, however, pay any regard 
to this injunction, but proceeded to her retreat, 
where I of course found her praying ; and it was 
not until she had ended her orizons that she 
acknowledged my presence. She said, it was 
easier to fly from temptation than to remain and 
resist it; and her experience had, I believe, 
gone some length in proof of her theory. She 
lived upon vegetables, brought to her by the 
devout ; and drank water, like all her predeces- 
sors. 

The winter of 1824-6, was a very mild winter, 

as every one recollects ; for, with the exception of 
the snow-storm I have spoken of, no snow fell 
that season. This was fortunate for the religieuse. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood told me, 
that the situation in which her hut was erected 
would, in ordinary winters, preclude altogether 
the possibility of approaching it for weeks toge- 
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ther; so that, in that case, she must perish of 
hunger. It was only the spring before, that she 
had commenced this life ; and, it is likely, that 
before another winter, she may have so purified 
the spirit, that in order to render farther purifi- 
cation possible, the world's contaminations must 
be again resorted to. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



A visit to the Chateau de Jamblinne — Manners of the 

Nobles, ifc. 



The hunters had been gone more than a month; 
and I now determined upon paying my promised 
visit to the chateau of Monsieur le Baron de 
Jamblinne. It lies upon the river Ourte, near La 
Roche, about twenty-five miles from St. Hubert. 
I felt somewhat anxious to know a little of the 
domestic economy of noble establishments in this 
remote quarter ; and I therefore set out upon my 
visit with alacrity. I chose the time of a gentle 
frost, when there was no snow upon the ground, 
and left St. Hubert about nine in the morning. 

I have already spoken of the extreme difficulty 
of finding one's road in this country. Roads 
branch off so multifariously, both over the heath 
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and through the forest, and at such acute angles, 
— although terminating ultimately at very different 
points, — that it is entirely a matter of accident 
whether one goes right or wrong ; so often did I 
err in this day's walk, that in place of getting to 
my journey's end in seven hours from the time of 
setting off, it was half-past two before I had 
passed through the forest, and ten unmeasured 
miles still lay between me and my journey^ end. 

The forest had wonderfully changed its aspect 
since T passed through it in coming from Luxena- 
bourgh. At every step, the feet pressed a cushion 
of fallen l^ves ; and as I shook the branches in 
passing, few fell from their stems. I have often 
felt it to be a very solemn sound — though a very- 
minute one, the noise of a withered leaf dropping 
among its companions in the forest's stillness. 
It is the " small still voice" of decay, and speaks 
a solemn language to the soul of him, whose 
feelings are in unison with the sad and the de- 
solate. 

After getting clear of the forest, I passed many 

romantic places, and for some time had no diffi- 
culty in finding my road, there being but one ; and 
I congratulated myself upon this the more, that 
it was beginning to be extremely foggy, so much 
so that I could form no accurate idea of the 
direction in which my destination lay. However, 
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after sunset, when the mist had much thickened, 
and when I was upon an open heath, the road 
branched into two, — ^and at so very acute an angle, 
that it was quite impossible for me to give the 
slightest preference to one path over the other; 
I confess I did not much like the idea of choosing 
the wrong one, — for I calculated that I could not 
be more than three miles from my destination ; 
and the prospect of a comfortable house, a warm 
welcome, a blazing fire, and a smoking supper, 
had attractions considerably superior to a walk in 
a cold misty night, over a wide heath. I had no 
alternative, however, but to choose at hazard ; and 
I did so. After walking for nearly an hour, and 
when it had become almost dark, I suddenly en* 
tered a village ; the fog had been so dense, that I 
was unable to tell whether the road lay over a 
heath or not, and I did not perceive a house, until 
I was encompassed by houses. I inquired of a black- 
smith, the glare of whose forge was easily seen 
through the mist, what was the name of the village? 
and I heard, with no small pleasure, that I had 
arrived at my destination; it was the village be- 
longing to La Seigneurie deJamblinne, and he con- 
ducted me to the front of a large, tall, dark-coloured 
house, surrounded with a high wall, which, I was 
informed, was the chateau of Monsieur le Baron. 
The arrival of a stranger in these parts is 
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somewhat unusual, — so that the servant, who 
opened the gate to me, seemed not a little asto- 
nished to find one whom he had never seen before 
craving admittance. I inquired for the baron ; 
and was told he had been absent since yesterday 
morning upon a hunting party, and was not ex- 
pected home until the following day. I then 
inquired if Madame la Baronne was at home ; and 
being answered in the affirmative, I followed the 
domestic into a large hall, while he went to inform 
his lady that a stronger was within her gates. 
A lady (not la baronne) made her appearance, — a 
sort of bonne f who came of course to ascertain 
who he might be, that in the depth of winter, and 
in the dusk of the evening, arrived on foot at the 
chateau of the Baron Jamblinne. I told her my 
name, and that I had come from St. Hubert, 
where I had met the baron about a month ago, 
and that he had invited me to visit him at his 
chateau. Upon this information, she desired me 
to take the trouble to follow her, — and I was 
ushered into a small room up stairs, and requested 
to wait a moment, until she had apprised the 
baroness of my arrival. The next moment the 
baroness made her appearance, all smiles and 
courtesy, — told me she had expected me for some 
time past ; that the baron would return the next 
day ; and hoped, that until then I would consider 
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myself at home. She then led the way to a large 
handsome room, well furnished and well lighted , 
and where there was a charming fire. A young 
man^ in priest's habilaments, was seated at coffee ; 
Monsieur L'Abhe — I forget what. 

In this country, every person of distinction 
keeps a priest in the house, who manages every 
thing as in the olden time : confesses, — shrives, — 
prays, — advises, — directs, — and who is, at once, 
house and land steward — overseer of all things, 
both of time and of eternity, — and unites in 
himself, all authority and all possible humility. 
He lives well and sleeps soft ; has his own apart- 
ments; dines with the family, — unless when he 
does penance upon fish and game in his sanctuary; 
walks out or rides out, and has no severer duty to 
perform, than saying the daily prayers prescribed 
by his order, confessing the lady of the mansion, 
and giving wholesome advice, both with regard 
to this world and the next. I found in this Abbe 
the perfect ultraism of intolerance, — such a man 
as I did not imagine existed now-a-days. Apart 
from theology, however, he was a man with whom 
one might pass an hour agreeably enough. He was 
most anxious to be informed of any thing that 
was new, or of which he had never heard before ; 
and was particularly attracted by the doctrines of 
phrenology, which had not then reached Leis 
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Ardennes. He insisted upon my drawing out a 
map of the head, and marking the organs with 
their numbers and references. Madame la Baronne 
offered an inspection of her head ; and was par- 
ticularly delighted with the compliments which 
the inspection gave me an opportunity of paying 
her. All foreigners are unusually pleased with 
compliments from the English, because the Eng- 
lish are supposed to be more niggardly of them 
than other nations are. The evening passed away 
pleasantly enough, — coffee, talk, and a hot sup- 
per, brought it to nine ; and a sound sleep brought 
it to nine next morning. 

After breakfast, the baron made his appearance, 
returning with a fine doe and half of a wild boar ; 
and giving me a most cordial welcome. It was, 
of course, necessary to make the tour of his estate 
with him ; to inspect his garden, his terrace, his 
fields, his woods, his stables, his dog-kennel, his 
pig-stye, and to go through all the rooms of his 
chateau ; every thing was good in its way. The 
garden as good as the climate would admit of; 
the chateau not badly furnished ; and the whole 
paraphernalia of hunting, as perfect as the gun- 
smiths and saddlers of the Netherlands are ca- 
pable of manufacturing. 

The Baron de Jamblinne, is a rich baron for 
Ardennes. He possesses about £1200 per annum ; 
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and he told me he spent it every shilling ;-meat 
and vegetables cost almost nothiog, said he ; but 
I have horses to buy, and dogs to buy, and guns 
to buy ; and the abba's salary to pay, and servants 
to pay, and taxes to pay ; so that I have nothing 
over. He certainly lived in good style, — judging 
by his table, at least ; which was not, however, 
the best criterion, — both because, by his own 
admission it cost little, and because it might possi- 
bly be improved by the presence of a stranger. We 
had fish, pates, — and very nice pat^s they were,— 
venison, wild-boar, chickens, wild-ducks, pudding 
and pastry. We had Champagne — Burgundy 
(Volnay) — Bourdeaux — St. Peray, — so that a 
better dinner could not easily have been furnished 
forth any where. 

I believe I might have lived with the baron all 
my days, and even partly superseded Monsieur 
L'AbbS, in his administration over earthly things 
at least. I need not say, that my visit soon began 
to fatigue me, and that I became anxious to ex- 
change society for solitude. 

I have rarely found a man with whom I could 
spend much time with satisfaction. By far the 
greater number of minds are speedily got to the 
bottom of; some sooner and some later, — but 
almost all, after a certain period. One can predict 
to a certainty what will be the views, sentiments. 
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and decisions of most minds upon every occasion. 
The reason is, that there are few original minds* 

The baron kissed both my cheeks at parting ; 
so did the Abbe; this was very disgusting, but 
what could I do. The baroness offered me hers; 
so did Madame la Bonne. Louis held out his 
hand for money ; so did Josephe, and so did Jose- 
phine ; but Vails in Ardennes encroach but little 
upon one's system of economy. I recollect passing 
a few days, upon one occasion, at a gentleman's 
house in Wales. The morning of my departure, 
the head servant demanded his vails with much 
more assurance than any waiter at an inn would 
have done. Then came the boy, then the house- 
maid, then the groom, — and when I imagined I 
had fairly got rid of them at the expenditure of 
about a guinea, a servant actually presented me 
with a bill for washing, amounting to some shill- 
ings ! 

There is a story comes into my head ; an old 
story it is, and well known too, — but it is an ex- 
cellent story nevertheless. I must have read it 
somewhere; and so, perhaps, may many of my 
readers. I neither recollect the place nor the 
persons, — but it is of no consequence. Two gen- 
tlemen, after paying a visit to the house of a great 
man, found the servants ranged along the passage 
as they retired, expecting to receive their vails. 
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One of the gentlemen was a few yards behind the 
other, and he who walked last, noticed that the 
servants seemed infinitely more pleased by the 
donations of him who went first, than by his own; 
and he marvelled not a little, as he thought he had 
been particularly liberal. When they were both 
seated in their carriage, " how much," said he to his 
friend, " did you give to each of these ruffians, 
for they all seemed better satisfied with your gift 
than with mine V "I only tickled the palms of 
their hands," replied he. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Being the best Chapter in this Book, 

I HAVE no intention of saying any thing of my 
journey from the chateau de Jamblinne, back to 
St. Hubert, because as I returned by the same 
route as that by which I went, there could be 
nothing new to say ; excepting perhaps some 
little difference in my reflections, not worth the 
detail. 

It is a dreary feeling, that which we experience 
in returning to a place where there is no one to 
welcome us; it possesses neither the variety of 
travelling, nor the interest of going home. This 
word should never be applied to a place merely, 
unconnected with persons. Home is no home, 
where there is no one to receive us, and look glad 
at our coming ; home is, wherever we are sure of 
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sympathy, and kindness, and affection. I re- 
turned to St. Hubert, to the house that I had 
lived in ; there was a blazing fire, but the hearth 
was lonely ; there was no hand extended to me ; 
there was a spread table, but no one to sit down 
with me ; no eye to meet mine when I raised it, — 
it fell upon vacancy, or upon the bare wall. I 
will not think of this, — it is past. 

I shall now pass on to the time when I left St. 
Hubert. It was the midst of February ; winter 
was over, and spring was just visible, — as visible, 
, at least, as it could be at that season, in a country 
like Ardennes, covered with heath, and oak forests. 
The heath was, however, giving out a fragrant 
smell, and the earlier spring flowers were border- 
ing the forest. I left St. Hubert for Namur; 
but purposing to visit in my way, the most re- 
markable thing in Ardennes, the subterranean 
course of the river Lesse. 

I entered St. Hubert without joy, and I quitted 
it without regret; no one there was any thing to 
me, — and I was nothing to anybody. A large 
wolf dog was the only creature that might perhaps 
feel my absence ; and as I patted him on th^ head 
on the morning of my departure, and said, " poor 
fellow !" I felt that I would rather have avoided 
the meeting. 

Although I felt no regret at leavmg St. Hubert, 



CHAPTER XX. 



Ciney to Namur — A Physician's Appetite, 

It was too late when I had finished my subterra- 
nean voyage, to set out for Ciney. I, therefore, 
resolved to pass the remainder of the day at 
Rochfort; however, when I returned thither, I 
found a physician of that neighbourhood who 
meant to walk home the same evening, and whose 
residence lay about twelve miles on the same 
road by which I meant to go. We dined together, 
— and I was informed, there was no inn betwixt 
Rochfort and Civet, — and as this medical gen- 
tleman offered me a bed at his house, on condition 
of my being the companion of his walk, I was 
easily prevailed upon ; so, after drinking a bottle 
of Rhenish, we left Rochfort together about three 
o'clock. 
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It might be supposed, that leaving one place at 
three, to get to another place twelve miles distant, 
one might calculate upon arriving before seven. 
I was not aware, however, of the sort of person 
whose guest I was to be. He was a man whose 
stomach aeemed to be built upon different princi- 
ples from those which regulate all other human 
stomachs. He did not eat that he might travel, 
but he travelled that he might eat ! Although 
there were no towns or large villages on the road, 
there were houses by twos and threes, pretty 
thickly scattered. This gentleman was a cele- 
brated practitioner, — and in every house, or, at 
least, among every cluster of houses, he had 
either a patient then, or had had one before, or 
possibly expected to have one at some future 
time; in short he knew every body, and every 
body seemed glad to see him. Tlie first house he 
called at was about three miles from Rochfort, 
and I was not a little surprised to hear him assent 
to the proposal of cooking a harico of mutton ; of 
which he ate as heartily as if it had been the first 
day after lent. Not a mile farther, we popped in 
upon coffee at another house, of which we both 
partook, — my gentleman accompanying it with a 
large allowance of brown bread, well buttered. 
Surely, thought I, when we had left this house, 
he will eat no more until he gete borne ; however. 
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about a league and a half farther on, I saw him 
again seated at a supper-table, upon which were 
bacon, and beef, and vegetables, and cheese ; and 
of all of these he ate, seemingly with undimi* 
nished appetite ! 

We were now but half way, and it was already 
seven o'clock. Upon leaving this . house, my 
companion set off at a smart pace, whereas, for 
some time before, he had seemed inclined to walk 
very leisurely. After proceeding for about a mile, 
at the rate of not less than five miles an hour, I 
ventured to ask him the reason of this accelerated 
pace. " A league farther," replied he, " I have a 
friend to see, and if we do not hasten we shall be 
too late for supper." We proceeded accordingly, 
at this pace, until we arrived at this friend's house, 
who, with his family, were seated at the supper 
table. Here I did justice to the supper, as well as 
my companion, who continued to eat with unsated 
relish. At length, we were again upon the road, 
and arrived at the physician's house about eleven. 
His wife was in bed, and so was his servant. The 
kitchen fire was not quite extinct, however, and to 
it we resorted; I, for heat, — and my companion, 
for the power it possessed of cooking some bacon, 
which he procured from the larder. This time, 
however, it seemed as if the supper were prepared 
more from the hospitable feeling of offering 
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supper in his own house to a stranger, than from 
the desire of satisfying his own appetite, 1 got 
a comfortable bed, and slept soundly, — and after 
a most abundant breakfast, I took the road about 
ten next morning. 

The characteristic features of Ardennes began 
now to disappear. The country was better peo- 
pled ; heath had, in many places, given way to 
oats ; mills were tolerably frequent ; the woods 
were less extensive ; the roads rather better ; the 
cottages somewhat cleaner and better built ; and 
eating and drinking somewhat dearer. 

Civet is in a maimer joined to Charleroi, ex- 
cepting that it is outside of the fortifications. 
It stands upon the Meuse, in a wonderfully 
pleasant situation ; but, after residing for three 
months in Ardennes during winter, the first ap- 
pearance of any thing like a cultivated country in 
the opening of spring, and on a fine day as this 
was, might seem somewhat beyond its real deserts. 
" Charleroi ! Charleroi !" I repeated to myself 
several times, when, having inquired the name of 
the town on the other side of the bridge, I was an- 
swered, " Charleroi." I felt that itwas associated 
in my mind with some past incidents, but what 
they were I was at first unable to recall. Suddenly 
it broke upon me ; and I was sitting with Durand 
and Elize, in the salon at Avignon. Poor fellow ! 
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said I, aloud; for^ somehow or other, I was firmly 
pursuaded he had been killed at Waterloo. But, 
before proceeding, let me ^o back several years, 
to give the reader some information that may 
increase his interest .in what I have to relate. 

I was sitting upon one of the high grounds, on 
the road between Aix and Avignon, looking down 
upon the latter city, and buried in a deep reverie, 
not connected with Petrarch and Laura, but in 
which the history of the popes was passing before 
me, when a step close behind, broke the length- 
ened link of images, that like wave on wave, had 
floated on the sea of fancy. It was a French 
officer who, with many apologies, hoped he had 
not disturbed the reverie of monsieur. The in- 
terruption was rather in discord with the tone of 
my mind; but through the tinsel of French 
manner I thought I could discover something 
beyond the glitter ; and it has ever been my rule 
in foreign travel, to encourage rather than repel 
the advance of strangers. I accordingly answered 
with what courtesy I am master of, — and we sat 
down upon the brow of the hill together. The 
secrets of a Frenchman, especially those in whose 
disclosure vanity may glean a little harvest, are 
seldom very closely prisoned; and I was soon 
master of his budget. He was quartered at Aix, 
and was thus far on his road to Avignon, to see the 
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sweetest giil in all France, by whom he was 
tenderly beloved, and jolie comme un ange. He 
possessed, he said, a small independency in the 
north, near Charleroi, and was to be united to 
Elize in a few weeks. I, in my turn, told him that 
I was an Englishman, and a traveller, pour plaisir, 
— that I had come last from Lyons, and intended 
remaining a week at Avignon and in the neigh- 
bourhood, before taking the road to Nice. We 
descended to the city together, and speedily found 
accommodation, near the site of the pope's delapi- 
dated palace. My friend pressed me to accom- 
pany him to the house of Elize, who, he assured 
me, would be charmed to see me ; but I excused 
myself on the score of fatigue, promising, how- 
ever, to pay my respects the next morning. 
During the few days that succeeded my arrival 
at Avignon, Monsieur Durand was my constant 
companion t he carried me to be introduced to his 
bride-elect, whom I found very far superior to 
the generality of French women ; and I was daily 
indebted to her and her amiable family, for the 
greater part of the pleasure I found at Avignon. 

One morning, about a week after our arrival, 
I was surprised by the unexpected entrance of 
Monsieur Durand ; for I supposed him to be at 
that time some leagues distant, with a party to 
which I had been invited, but which I had 
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declined joining, owing to my preparations ft 
setting out on the morrow. I was certain som« 
thing important had brought Monsieur Durand— «j 
though, from his countenance, I was quite unablel 
to guess whether he came to communicate good' 
or evil. He had just received a aummona to 
repair instantly to Aix, to march with the troops 
to which he belonged, and join the army destined 
to oppose the progress of Napoleon — the news of 
whose disembarkation at Frejus had reached Ai 
but a few hours before. " My union with Elize, 
said he, " must be postponed for a little, — untilMi 
— here he checked himself, — but when I glanci 
my eye at the cross of the legion of honour, and 
the medal, upon which were inscribed " Jena" and 
"Austerlitz," I had no difficulty in comprehending 
the cause of his hesitation. It would, perhaps* 
have been difficult for himself to tell, whethi 
f amour, or recollections of la gloire, were at thi 
moment the more predominant. I parted from 
him with regret, because his was a kind and 
generous nature, — and with no expectation of 
being ever again thrown in his way ; and when, 
a few months afterwards, I learnt the event of the 
fatal strife, in which so many thousands of his 
countrymen had fallen, I felt a severe pang fot 
the probable fate of the open-hearted Frenchman. 
Let me now return to Charleroi. It 
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lovely evening; and when I had taken some 
refreshment, I left my auberge, to stroll a little 
way into the country. Chance led me to the 
banks of the Meuse; and, aa there could be no 
pleasanter path than by a river side, I followed 
that which led up the stream. When I had pro- 
ceeded about two miles,— as nearly as I could guess, 
and when just about to retrace my steps, upon a 
sudden turning I came in sight of a cottage, 
which for beauty, I thought I had never seen 
equalled. It stood about a hundred yards from 
the river, with a garden sloping down to the 
stream. The cottage was cream-coloured, of 
one story only, and almost completely covered 
with the jasmine tree. The garden was one blow 
of early spring flowers : auriculas, polianthuses, 
primroses, daffodils, and many others, which my 
botanical knowledge does not permit me to name. 
I thought I had never belield a spot of more sweet 
retirement, or one that I could more agreeably 
live in all my days. I was standing gazing upon 
it, thinking how happy its inmates might pro- 
bably be, and had laid my hand upon the little 
wicker gate that led up the garden, merely by 
way of resting the arm, when the door of the 
cottage opened, and a lady, and then a gentleman 
appeared — I recognised them in a moment. It 
was Durand, and his Elize ! 
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We hear much common-ijlace about the iDBincc^ 
rity of the French ; I wish to God all the world had 
half the sincerity of the French colonel at Civet. 
It has been my lot, often to meet with a kind J 
reception from strangers; and therefore it is, that! 
I think more favourably of mankind, than misan-^i 
thropes would make us believe mankind deserve! 
(.0 be thought of. This colonel had been risin] 
rapidly in the French army ; rising to power aiul'l 
riches ; but through the intervention of my country ,# 
his master liad been humbled,- — the army to which ^ 
he had belonged, beaten, — and he had had to 
endure the humiliation, of seeing an English guard 
mounted at the palace gates of his king ; yet, if 
I had been directly instrumental in making hisJ 
fortune, I could not have been received with f 
greater kindness ; but indeed, after I had passed 
a night under hip roof, it seemed to me that hel 
had little to regret in the fall of his patron ; and,^ 
he appeared to feel no regret. Living in a beau-i 
tiful country, — in his own cottage, — with health \ 
and seeming competence, — blessed with the en-' 
dearments of domestic life, — an affectionate nifeJ 
and two sweet children, — could lie regret that J 
the clang of arms had passed away? Glory I 
could indeed no more circle his brows with the T 
wreath of victory ; but peace might be around 4 
him ; and the interchange of affection and kind | 
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offices, might hallow his home, and light him 
through all the journey of life. My income, said 
he, is 3000 francs a-year (£120 sterling). Half 
of that sum is my pay ; and the other half is the 
interest of my wife's fortune. I have the cottage 
besides; I have all I desire; we live as we wish 
to live : there are my books — " voila mes livres," 
said he, not many, but choice ; here are my music- 
books — Josephine and I, sing duets; I work in my 
garden, from which we have fruit, and flowers and 
vegetables, as many as we desire ; I have a little 
horse in my stable, — sometimes /ride him — and 
sometimes I put Josephine upon hioi, and then I 
walk beside her; I have .a boat on the river, and in 
warm evenings we row out together, and some- 
times we take little Henri, — Mathilde is too 
young ; and at Charleroi, I have one or two friends 
whom I see sometimes. I live nearly a thousand 
francs within my income — so that I have no cares, 
— for every deserving stranger 1 have a bed, and 
a place at my table. You see how we live, added 
he, (the conversation happened during dinner), 
stay with me as long as it is agreeable to you, we 
will make you as comfortable as we can; and 
when you go away, do not forget the cream- 
coloured cottage at Civet, and never pass within 
fifly miles of us without coming to see ue. Jose- 
phine looked all that her husband mid, — and 
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though it would be absurd to suppose any real 
sympathy between persona who knew so little ot" 
each other as myself nnd my entertainer, — yet, 
after having been, during many months, alone, 
this addi'ess made me to feel my loneliness the 
more; and made me begin to doubt, if nature 
had destined me for solitude. Cordially we sho<A . 
hands at parting, and I stepped into the boati 
which was to glide down the river. 

I mentioned, in the tirst chapter I think, that 
this register is written from memory. I cannot, 
therefore, tell more than I recollect; and it is 
odd enough, that tax my memory as I will, I 
cannot recal any thing of what I either saw or 
thought of, between Civet and Namur. I hava 
nothing more than the recollection of gliding;! 
down the stream in a -sunshiny day, and seeii^' 
picturesque banks ; I must have passed through, 
or close to, the town of Dinant; but I recoUeot 
nothing of it. I think I was occupied with some 
vague dream about himian happiness ; but, I am 
veiy sure, that 1 came to no conclusion any way. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Beiny a Dlsserlalion upon. Human Happiii 



I DO not know of any speculation so interesting, 
and at the same time so useless, as that, which 
has human happiness for its object. No inquiry 
into this, can ever produce any result, or increase 
the collective happiness of man one jot. He is 
a vastly silly man, and a very shallow philosopher, 
who lays down any rules upon the subject, or 
attempts to point out the road to that great object 
of every man's desire. All that any one man 
can tell other men, is, what constitutes his own 
happiness ; but he never can convince a man 
differently constituted from himself, that happi- 
ness is to be found in those things upon which he 
himself sets a value. No man will ever act in any 
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other way than in that way which he thinks most 
likely to conduce to his happiness; and the 
happiness of no two men being centred in pre- 
cisely the same things, no two men will follow pre- 
cisely the same course. This observation applies 
to the general objects of men's desires; to that 
accumulation, which each man fancies may pro- 
cure him happiness. In individual instances^ — in 
isolated cases, — it sometimes happens, that a man 
acts against his judgment ; but never against his 
inclination. If the experiment succeed, judg- 
ment and inclination will next time go hand in 
hand. 

Much akin to disputes regarding happiness^ 
are those which regard the acquisition of wealth, 
" Be contented with what you have got," says one 
man, " you have already a sufficiency." " No," 
says the other, "I have not yet a sufficiency.'' 
" Foolish, ambitious man," says the former; but 
this conclusion does not follow,^ — the one man 
may be as little ambitious as the other. The 
only difference is, — that which is competency to 
the one, is not competency to the other ; the 
circle of one man's enjoyments, is wider 
than the circle of another man's enjoyments ; 
different measures are therefore required, to fill 
up the same degree of contentment ; and it is 
just as unreasonable for one man to say to 
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another, " you have a sufficiency/' as it would 
be, to prescribe to one's neighbour, the precise 
quantum of food, which his constitution and his 
inclination demand. 



CHAPTER XXII 



Namur. 



Here my difficulties begin : for I am getting 
among places that every body knows ; almost 
within sound of the cannon of Waterloo, — but I 
am determined, that if destiny shall carry me 
over the field of Waterloo, the reader shall gather 
that I have been there, from his geographical 
knowledge only, knowing as he must do, that one 
cannot go from Genappe to Brussels, without 
passing over it. This is a peculiarity upon which 
I rather pride myself. If ever I present to the 
public, a narrative of my travels in other parts 
of the world, I shall act upon this principle : 
when I take you to Venice, you shall hear nothing 
of the palace of St. Mark; at Rome, I shall 
leave St. Peter's to Eustace, and the Vatican 
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to Lady Morgan ; in Flanders, I shall mention 
neither Rubens nor Teniers ; at Paris, the Louvre 
shall be shut the whole of the time we are there ; 
and unless you visit Paris in some other company 
than mine, which I strongly advise you to do, — 
you will never find out that there is a bridge in 
that city, called the Pont Neuf ; or, that there 
is a palace called the Tuilleries, where the king 
lives, — and a garden attached to it, where the 
Parisian beaux and belUs go to look at each other, 
and be looked at. 

There is a great advantage in this manner of 
writing travels ; for one cannot divine by reading 
the title of the book, what it will contain. In 
this tour through the Netherlands, you have 
learned something of Venice, and Rome, and 
Paris, — and it may possibly happen, that in the 
next tour I shall write, — through Russia, per- 
haps; — I may give a vast fund of information 
respecting Brussels and Waterloo. 

It would be no difficult matter, to fill several 
chapters, and not short ones cither, with the 
history of Namur. One might detail its siege 
by king William in 1695, who took it in sight of 
an army of 100,000 French, and although there 
were 60,000 men in the garrison ; another chap- 
ter, might tell how it was ceded to the house of 
Austria in 1711, but taken by the French in 
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1746; and a third, might be made incredibly 
long, in speaking about its castle, and its forti- 
fications, churches and relics. 

I recollect very well, when a child, looking at 
the map (for this was a favourite amusement of 
mine), and seeing Namur, — and I recollect that 
I never saw it without wishing myself there. I 
can give no reason for this longing ; but it was 
the recollection of this early predilection that 
determined me to go from St. Hubert to Li^ge 
by Namur. 

When one thinks of visiting any place, the 
imagination of course forms some conception of 
its appearance, — and after we have visited it, the 
imaginative conception is not effaced by the real 
recollection ; we have then two images in the 
mind, — the image of that which it really is, and 
the image of that which we conceived it to be, — 
and these oftentimes form a strange enough con- 
trast: it generally happens, that the imaginary 
image is far superior to the image of truth ; with 
respect to Namur, however, it was otherwise. 
Namur, is a town I like, — I like its ramparts,^ — I 
like its flat meadows, skirting the river Sagibre, — I 
like the rugged heights that border the Meuse ; 
— I like all the walks in its neighbourhood, — I 
like the chnrch of the Jesuits, — the hotel where 
I lived, — the waiter, and all the servants, — the 
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raven in the court-yard, and the black cat that 
sat and looked at it. But I had predetermined 
to be pleased with Namur. There is one thing 
however, which I dislike; the chief cause indeed, 
of my quitting the town. Now, if any of my 
readers have ever been at Namur, it will occur to 
them at once, what was the object of my dislike. 
There is an old tower in the middle of the town, 
wherein tliere is a bell, of great dimensions, but 
cracked ; this bell, it is the custom, by ancient 
usage, to ring at five in the morning, as a sum- 
mons to open the gates of the town, — and at 
nine at night, it rings again as a warning to shut 
them. To one who has never heard this hell, it 
is absolutely impossible to convey the slightest 
idea of the sound; indeed, it is a difficult matter 
to describe a sound in words. I can only say, 
that it is exceedingly loud, and exceedingly 
unmusical, and that it rings at most unseemly 
hours, — at five in the morning, the very time when 
one inclines to sleep the soundest ; and at nine 
in. the evening, when one has just begun supper, 
and when an interruption like this, produces the 
most unpleasant consequences. At the hotel 
where I lived, supper was placed on the table 
precisely a quarter before nine : and I very well 
recollect the looks and the exclamation, with 
which every one at the table d'hotfe, at the hotel 
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d'Hnrschamp, laid down his knife and fork at 
the first twang : it rings during five minutes, 
and while it tolls, supper makes almost do pro- 
gress. The looks of the company, I am unable to 
describe ; but the exclamation was invariably 

With Namur, 1 have some agreeable recollec- 
tions; one, the Overture to Tancredt, which was 
played very frequently in the market-place, by the 
band of a Swiss regiment. But the pleasantest 
recollections, are those of the beautiful country 
that environs the town. Upon the Ardennes side 
there is a valley, where I used sometimes to pasa 
many hours. It is perfectly uncultivated, — com- 
pletely surrounded, by rocks, partly wooded and 
partly naked ; the entrance to it, is by a road 
excavated beneath the rock ; but I used to de- 
scend from above, lowering myself by holding 
the trees and shrubs. I never saw elsewhere so 
great a proftiaion of wild flowers aa I have seen in 
that valley. Being no botanist, I cannot tell their 
names, but I have counted between thirty and 
forty different kinds. In this valley, one is as 
much alone as in a valley of Nubia ; it is called 
la petite Siberie. There are many other beautiful 
walks in the neighbourhood of Namur, — eapfr- 
cially those upon the banks of the Meuse and the 
Sambre ; the one, presenting every variety of the 
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picturesque ; and the other, all manner of gentle 
beauty. There is, indeed, no mood of the mind 
that may not be indulged in the neighbourhood of 
Namur, by wandering through scenery accordant 
with its tone. If tlie mind be in the mood of 
pensive musing, seek the little valley, — sit down 
in its depths, — no sound will reach you ; if you 
would sympathise with nature in her gayest fea- 
tures, stroll upon the banks of the river, and meet 
the country people going to market ; or if you be 
more gloomy than pensive, and would not wil- 
lingly dissipate the gloom, plunge into the thick 
woods that stretch over the hills which separate 
the Meuse from the Sambre ; you will come to a 
deep solitary dell, where there is a small still lake, 
seldom ruffled but by the falling leaf, and never 
visited but by the wdd creatures of the forest. 

Of the 4937 inns and hotels, wherein, during 
my life, I have breakfasted, dined, supped, and 
slept, the hotel D'liarschamp is beyond all com- 
parison the best. I lived in it a fortnight ; and 
never lived better, and seldom cheaper, — except- 
ing at Pest, where one may board and lodge for 
£12 a-year, and have a bottle of Hungarian wine 
every day. 

I have mentioned, in some former part of this 
volume, that the government of the P(etherlandB 
is unpopular; and I cannot help here saying a few 
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words more upon the subject, because I bad 
ample opportunities at Namur, of learning the 
opinions of the mercantile body. Complaints 
were loud and general ; le commerce tie va pas, 
was in everybody's mouth ; et pourquoi 1 The 
public burdens are intolerable ; the restrictions 
upon the trade with France, illiberal and im- 
politic ; and the encouragement given to English 
manufacture, ruinous. Were it not for the con- 
nexion of William the Third with Russia and 
Prussia, both of which powers would doubtless 
support the king of the Netherlands against any- 
revolutionary movement, I feel convinced, that 
the first revolution in Europe would take place in 
that country. 

The view fiom the pant de la Meuse, at Tfamur, 
is singularly beautiful; you look up the river and 
down the river, and see as sweet a diversity of 
natural beauties as it is well possible to conceive. 
A view upon a river is not the most beautiful 
when the banks rise abruptly from the water ; it 
is this difference between the scenery _of the 
Rhine and the Meuse, that in my mind, establishes 
the superiority of the latter. The hills which 
border the Meuse, are generally retiring, — leaving 
some pretty meadows betwixt them and the 
stream ;— whereas, the steeps which inclose the 
valley of the Rhine, are generally in contact with 
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the water, I have no hesitation whatever, in 
giving a decided preference to the Meuse for its 
greater variety of picturesque scenery ; but I 
shall speak farther of this in the coui-se of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Natnur to Liege. — A Spring-day^s Walk. 

I LEFT Namur on the morning of as lovely a 
day as ever belonged to the spring, to walk down 
by the side of the Meuse to Huy, — ^there to sleep^ 
and then to go on to Lifege. The sky was all 
blue, excepting some small white clouds that were 
sailing along ; a light west wind, or rather air, 
came in little puffs, such as might just lift the 
curl from a fair cheek. 

I quitted the town by a little road, that skirts the 
heights above the valley of the river. Below, are 
numerous little gardens, and many sweet country 
houses ; it seemed almost summer ; the full 
chorus of blackbirds was ascending from the 
valley below; the meadows wore the aspect of 
green summer ; the thin smoke from the cottages 
wreathed slowly up into the still air ; the lark 
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poised himself on his glad wing ; and the almost 
cloudless sky canopied all. 

The pervading spirit of the spring is gladness ; 
and I feel it within me. There is, in the con- 
templation of reviving nature, a buoyancy and 
stirring of hope, that makes the heart beat lighter, 
and calls a smile even into the countenance of the 
drooper. Is it, that the changing season seems 
to shadow forth the mystery of existence, and fo 
be a symbol of man's bright destiny? — that when 
he sees tlie living principle springing out of ap- 
parent corruption, and the energies of vitality 
putting forth their power in the midst of decay, 
and life rising out of death, lie perceives more 
clearly the promise of his eternity? — and that 
hope sympathfzes with the rejoicings of spring? 
Be this as it may, I. ever experience a bounding 
sensation of gladness, when my spirit communes 
with nature in the opening of the year. 

There is no walk in Europe more beautiful than 
that along the banks of the river Meuse to LiSge. 
Here, lying in a sheltered nook, you come upon 
some little village, with its simple church spire 
and trees, and houses, all mingling together : 
there, some antique chateau stands perched 
upon an impending rock, round whose base the 
river sweeps broad and smooth ; now the rugged 
banks rise precipitously from the stream, covered 
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to the summit with every species of tree and 
shrub^ the road skirting their base or hewn out of 
their sides : then, the banks recede, — ^presenting a 
beautiful opening of rich fields and plantations, 
and clustered cottages, and distant towns. Once, 
by the way, a dark and ancient fortified town is 
seen, with its walls and massy castle, looking 
grimly down upon the river. At length, the 
whole prospect opens ; the river widens, fonning 
itself into lakes, and leaving green and wooded 
islands, and bearing on its glassy breast niime^ 
^rous barks and boats; the heights fall back to a 
distance ; the country swells into knolls, richly 
variegated with gardens and orchards, and covered 
with smiling habitations ; and far away, rising as 
if from the broad river, the city of Lifege stands 
in pinnacled grandeur. 

In that day's walk, from Namur to Li^ge, 
spring was somewhat further advanced than it 
usually is at this season ; for the hedge-rows were 
quite green, and here and there shewed indica- 
tions of hawthorn ; and the oaks had half unfolded 
their green buds; everywhere, the latest of the 
spring flowers were laying 

Their fairy gems beside the giant tree. 

The voice of the cuckoo and the plaint of the 
stockdove mingled together ; and had it not been. 
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that the mountain-ash was yet bare, and that the 
presence of the cuckoo still indicated the spring, 
and that the chorus of love was loud in the 
grove, you would, from the mildness of the air, 
and the hue of the heavens, have said, that it 
was " the leafy month of June." 

In a day like this, it is all one where we walk ; 
there is beauty everywhere, — whetlier our walk 
be over the meadow, or through the forest, — across 
the heath, or even by the highway. In the mea- 
dow, the daisy, and its gaudier sister arrayed in 
yellow, we press at every step, while the odorous 
cowslip hangs on every knoll. In the wood, little 
families of primroses lie in sweet society upon 
each sloping bank, while the bashful violet lurks 
beneath them. On the heath, flowerets, of won- 
drous minuteness and of exquisite beauty, spring 
up beneath our feet ; and in the hedge-rows by 
the highway, our sight and our smell are alike 
fed by the beauty of the wild rose, and the per- 
fume of the sweet-brier. 

I remember another day similar to this ; it was 
somewhere in Bavaria. I spent the day with my 
fishing rod, by a sweet pastoral stream. 

I met no angler all day, and caught no lish ; 
but that gave me no uneasiness, — I scarcely tried 
to catch them ; sometimes I paused at a fine curl 
of the stream, and threw my line, — but I was 
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generally too mach abstracted to Kit the moment 
i when the trout leaped ; and, besides, 1 several 
times fixed my hook among the atones, and was 
obliged to break my line, not being so ardent in 
my pursuit as to wade in and disentangle it. 
This gave me an excuse for resting ; for il was 
necessary (bearing as I did the outward charafcter 
of an angler), not to be seen with a broken, hook- 
lees line dangling from my rod ■ so I sat down 
upon the green bank, and busied myself in the 
work of reparation j often indeed lifting my eyes, 
and forgetting my occupation,— drinking in every 
sound and smell that are most sweet in nature. 

I cannot say, that the carrying a fishing-rod and 
a basket adds much to one's enjoyment ; but then, 
it gives one a character, which is something. 
A wanderer by a stream, without any apparent 
pretext for wandering, is nobody: the world, 
which cannot enter into the secret thoughts that 
fill the heart of a solitary lover of nature, nor 
conceive the thousand emotions of love, and 
tenderness, and elevation, and even rapture, that 
at times come over the soul of him, thus myste- 
riously communing with the external world, looks 
with something of suspicion upon the man who 
seems to have no distinct object in pursuit, and 
fancies him to be bereft either of his character or 
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It is a curious fact, and not peihaps very easily 
accounted for, that poets have ever been addicted 
to angling. The mere act of catching the fish 
cannot be agreeable to the gentle-hearted (and 
every poet must needs be so) ; but then, in every 
thing connected with anghng there is a great 
deal of poetry. One is always led by a stream, 
among the fairest of nature's scenes, and there is 
time for contemplation, and no bustle or noise, as 
in other kinds of sports ; and, with regard to 
the catching of fish, I think the repugnance is 
speedily overcome; and for this reason, — men have 
much cli^er sympathies with all other animals 
than with fishes; for, in the first place, the former 
are constantly before his eyes, and he necessarily, 
therefore, becomes familiar with them ; and se- 
condly, there is much of a common nature betwixt 
man and the brute creation. They live in the 
same element with him; they eat and drink like 
him, — many of them even eat of the same food, — 
they walk and lie down ; and are affected by heat 
and cold, and live even in habitations; and then, 
all this is, every hour of the day brought palpably 
before the senses ; even the afl'ections are to a 
certain degree common to both. But, with 
regard to fishes, all this is reversed ; tbey are 
rarely visible in a living state, and almost never 
in a state of natural and glad existence : they are 
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never the companions of man ; there is little in 
their nature common with that of man; but, 
above all, their external aspect is so completely 
removed from that of rational beings, that a man 
when he looks upon a fish, refuses his sympathy. 
The hare, the deer, even the bird, have in their 
faces an expression, either of intelligence or in- 
nocence ; but the expression of a fish is the very 
opposite of both; it has no affinity with that 
of any countenance which is usually presented to 
us. These reasons unriddle the apparent mystery, 
— why the most tender-hearted among men should 
be able to engage in this apparently cruel amuse- 
ment. 

I think it was from Bavaria, that I made this 
excursion into the human mind ; let me return 
from it. I have been sitting all this while upon 
a stone, mending my line ; and, indeed, I have 
sat so long, and loitered so much, that I must 
wind up my line and my story together. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



heing a Chapter upon Chapter 



It is wonderful, what an advantage there is in 
breaking one's narrative into chapters ; without 
them, a book cannot but be heavy. They are, to 
the author, what houses to bait at, are to the 
traveller, — resting-places, where we rally, and set 
off from, with a freshness which was not felt a 
minute before. But there is an error in this 
simile, which perhaps the reader might not have 
discovered, but which I will be so candid as to 
point out. A traveller, who baits at houses, 
stops, sits down, and rests himself: now, I can- 
not tell what may be the practice with other 
authors : but as for nie, I no sooner finish one 
chapter, than I begin another. I lose no more 
time than merely in looking back to see the 
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number of the foregoing chapter, and then I 
proceed with the next The titles of the chapters 
do not occupy me a moment, because I add these 
when the book is finished. But having pointed 
out an error in my last simile, I must substitute 
a better — viz : writing a book without chapters, 
is like travelling along a straight road ; we look 
back, and we look forward ; but there is nothing 
to mark our progress : whereas, writing a book 
in chapters, may be compared to travelling upon 
a road full of turnings; every turn brings fresh 
vigour, for there is one point gained, and another 
to gain. I cannot tell how it may be with other 
travellers any more than with other authors, but 
Heaven shield me from straight roads, or books 
without chapters. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



je—Some Observations upaa Horses, and other 
Animals. 



They talk of smoko, and black towns in England 
— Bii-mingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and others ; but 
Li^ge is the blackest of all the black towns that 
ever consumed coal — iioir, noir, noir ! It cannot 
of course be expected that I should describe 
Li^ge; for my tour being entitled, a tour through 
the unfrequented parts of the Netherlands, and 
Li&ge being almost as well known as Lyons, it 
would be absurd for me to say much, if any 
thing at all about it. 

Strangers are particularly well received at 
Lifege; but the modes of society are so dull and 
uniform, that unless one has been brought up to 
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them, Li^ge hospitality is more creditable to the 
bestower of it^ than agreeable to the receiver. 
There is a pleasant proverb spoken of Li^ge : — 
They say it is the hell of women, because they 
|v lead laborious lives; the purgatory of men, 

because they are governed by their wives; and 
the paradise of monks, because they have good 
benefices. There are many somewhat similar 
sayings of other places, — such as of Paris, that it 
is the paradise of women, because there, they 
may do whatever they choose. Paradise now a 
days must have a different signification from that 
which it had 4000 years ago ; for of old, it signi- 
fied a place where women were not permitted to 
do whatever they chose. London has been called 
the hell of horses ; though, for my part, I think 
the saying would apply better to Paris. The 
kindness of the English towards horses, does not 
seem at all in proportion with the character they 
have acquired for their admiration and fondness 
of them ; but the fact is, this character has not 
been justly acquired. Every one who has been 
much in Germany, or who has any knowledge of 
the habits of German cavalry, will admit, that a 
compliment to the Germans upon their love of 
horses would be more just, than if paid to the 
English. A German and his horse are companions ; 
they eat together ; sleep together ; and although 
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they cannot converse tou;ether, the German often 
addresses his four-footed favourite, and even at 
times reasons with him. This is one great cause 
of the excellence of German cavalry. It lias 
often been remarked on service, that their 
horses are cared for at the expense of their 
masters. 

The favour of man is generally divided between 
horses and dogsj all other animals come in for 
but a small share. I confess, however, that for 
my part, I prefer a cow to either ; there is an 
inoffensive, good-humoured, look about that ani- 
mal, and a gentle, mild expression in the eye, that 
I never could perceive in any other animal. There 
may perhaps, be some associations with pastoral 
scenery, that lead me to this preference ; for 
there is certainly nothing which so highly con- 
tributes to its beauty, as straggling cattle grazing, 
or lying upon a meadow, — or above all, standing 
in a stream, of an evening, — upon such an even- 
ing as Berghem or Cuyp would show us upon can- 
vas. Sheep are doubtless, also an adornment; but 
sheep are generally too little scattered ; their colour 
does not harmonize so well with the hues of an 
evening landscape ; indeed, there is too much 
similarity in their colour, — and there is a quick, 
restless expression in their eyes, not at all in 
unison with a contemplative scene; and their 
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very motions partake of this quicknesa ; — cattle, 
on the other hand, frequently stand as if they 
were meditating. There is a look of abstraction 
about them. Neither horses, nor sheep, have any 
thing of this; they are almost always either 
cropping the grass, or gazing upon some palpable 
object ; but cattle often assume the expression of 
reflection. Their different cries, too, must be taken 
into account: the bleating of sheep is pastoral ; 
the lowing of cattle is musical also ; I know of 
no sound that harmonizes so well with the fading 
landscape of a summer's eve, as the distant low- 
ing of cattle, heard, ascending from the depth of 
some vale, while you sit upon a height, watching 
the dusk gradually creeping over the distant hills. 
Do we not also associate with the lowing of 
cattle, the simplicity of the country life, so much 
sweetened by the riches of the udder. Horses 
labour for us indeed, and the bread which we eat 
is at the expense of their toil, — but the association 
is not direct. Sheep aftbrd clothing ; but here the 
aasociatioa is still more indirect, for it suggests 
wool-staplers, and wool- spinners, and machinery, 
and smoke, and dyers, and drapers, and God knows 
what, — whereas, a cow instantly suggests the 
pleasant frothy beverage, — the children and their 
porringers ; the wholesome breakfast, and evening 
cottage repast ; and all this, at the expense of no 
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toil ; every thing connected with it, rather belong- 
ing to pleasure and pastime: the milking-maid 
with her pail, tripping to the meadow, singing 
all the while ; the rustic gallant easing her of her 
load, on the road back ; the churning and the 
cheese making, and all the rural things associated 
with the happiness of a country life. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



An Incident, — and a Story. 



It is well known, that the finest collection of 
shells in the world, is in the city of Li^ge, where 
it has been the admiration of travellers for the last 
hundred years. It was at one time in the arch- 
bishop's palace, but is now deposited in a public 
hall. 

To look upon a collection of shells, will excite 
very different sensations in different minds. The 
conchologist will see in it a system,— and will esteem 
the different specimens, not according to their 
beauty but their rarity. The mere lounger will 
gaze upon it, as upon any thing else placed to 
attract the eye ; while he who sees, in all the 
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works of nature, the hand of a Divine architect, 
will recognize, in the beauty and the oi-der set 
before him, another proof of that infinite per- 
fection, which, in stretching out the heavens, 
remembered also, to paint the lily of the field. 
But there is still another class of reflections, to 
which this contemplation may give rise- 
When I saw, for the first time, this magnificent 
collection of shells, a multitude of strange ima- 
ginings came over me. I thought of the vast 
labourwhich must have been employed in search- 
ing for the thousands of individual specimens 
which formed it, and of the distant shores from 
whence they had been brought. Each individual 
shell had lain for centuries in the waters of the 
great deep, till thrown at length, by the constant 
motion of the waves upon the margin, they had 
lain there for, perhaps, centuries longer, I felt a 
desire to know something of the history of this 
collection, and put some questions upon the 
subject to the person who attended. " The im- 
mense collection," replied he, " which you see 
before you, and which consists of 137,000 speci- 
mens, is the fruit of one man's labour. About a 
hundred years ago, the Sieur Godolph, who had 
spent many years in the pursuit, sold the whole of 
this collection for 150,000 ducats; and his great- 
grandson, who resides in this city, 
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collection not much inferior to this, formerly flie 
property also of the Sieur Godolph." 

Soon after, I left the collection, and went home ; 
but, for several days, I could think of nothing 
but the Sieur Godolph. I constantly figured him 
wandering upon the sea-shore, in distant climes, 
and stooping for shells; and I thought I would 
give a year's revenue of my estates, to know the 
history of the Sieur Godolph's peregrinations. 

One evening, a little more than a week after I 
had seen the collection, and when my curiosity 
was beginning in some degree to diminish, I went 
out to walk on that fine quay, which extends 
along the river side from the bridge at Li^ge for 
nearly a mile, lined with trees all the way, and 
then ending in the beautiful boulevard which 
stretches a mile farther. I was keeping my eyes 
upon the houses as I walked along, intending to 
change the dull neighbourhood of the arch- 
bishop's palace for the bustle of the quay, if I 
should be fortunate enough to find lodgings. 
While thus occupied, the name ' Godolph,' printed 
upon a large bill, attracted my eyes, and I in- 
'stantty stopped to read ; the words of the an- 
nouncement I do not recollect, nor is it material ; 
but it was to the purport, that the great-grandson 
of the Sieur Godolph was about to dispose, by 
public auction, of the valuable collection of she] 
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which belonged to his great-grand fetlier, and that 
the sale would take place the nest morning. 
This incident revived all my curiosity about the 
Sieur Godolph, and I did not fail to be punctual 
to the hour next day, — after having wandered in 
my sleep with the Sieur Godolph among unknown 
and distant strands, ever and anon, the shells 
crumbling to pieces as we lifted them up. 

Fancy, when indulged, invests with interest, 
whatever may happen to be the object of it ; and 
I found, on entering the house of the grandson of 
Godolph, that I was in some degree satisfying my 
longings. In the room I was shown into, there 
were already a few individuals, attracted by the 
sale. On every side, cases of shells were exhi- 
bited, and the walls of the room were almost 
entirely covered with worn-out sketches of foreign- 
looking landscapes and marine views, strange 
animals, birds and fishes, and savages in fanciful 
costume. Every thing around, bespoke the resi- 
dence of a wanderer over the earth. 

I had no intention of becoming a purchaser to 
any extent. I bought only one or two specimens. 
When the sale was over, the auctioneer said he 
was instructed to sell one other relic of the Sieur 
Godolph, if he found a purchaser who would give 
the price put upon it ; if not, it should be sent to 
the city library. This relic was a manuscript, in 
M 2 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Namur to Liege. — A Spring-daifs Walk. 

I LEFT Namur on the morning of as lovely a 
day as ever belonged to the spring, to walk down 
by the side of the Meuse to Huy, — ^there to sleep, 
and then to go on to Lifege. The sky was all 
blue, excepting some small white clouds that were 
sailing along ; a light west wind, or rather air, 
came in little puffs, such as might just lift the 
curl from a fair cheek. 

I quitted the town by a little road, that skirts the 
heights above the valley of the river. Below, are 
numerous little gardens, and many sweet country 
houses ; it seemed almost summer ; the full 
chorus of blackbirds was ascending from the 
valley below; the meadows wore the aspect of 
green summer ; the thin smoke from the cottages 
wreathed slowly up into the still air; the lark 
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poiaed himself on his glad wing ; and the almost 
cloudless sky canopied all. 

The pervading spirit of the spring is gladness ; 
and 1 feel it within me. There is, in the con- 
templation of reviving nature, a buoyancy and 
stirring of hope, that makes the heart beat bghter, 
and calls a smile even into the countenance of the 
drooper. Is it, that the changing season seems 
to shadow forth the mystery of existence, and to 
be a symbol of man's bright destiny ? — that when 
he sees the living principle springing out of ap- 
parent corruption, and the energies of vitality 
putting forth their power in the midst of decay, 
and life rising out of death, he perceives more 
clearly the promise of his eternity ? — and that 
hope sympathizes with the rejoicings of spring? 
Be this as it may, I ever experience a bounding 
sensation of gladness, when my spirit communes 
with nature in the opening of the year. 

There is no walk in Europe more beautiful than 
that along the banks of the river Meuse to Li^ge. 
Here, lying in a sheltered nook, you come upon 
some little village, with its simple church spire 
and trees, and houses all mingling together : 
there, some antique chateau stands perched 
upon an impending rock, round whose base the 
river sweeps broad and smooth ; now the rugged 
banks rise precipitously from the stream, covered 
l2 
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to the summit with every species of tree and 
shrnby the road skirting their base or hewn out of 
th«r sides: theii» the banks recede, — ^presenting a 
beautiful opening of rich fields and pi«^ntatiftnB, 
and clustered cottages, and distant towns. Once, 
by the way, a dark and aadsot Ibrtified tofwn is 
seen, with its walls and massy castle, looking 
grimly down upon the river. At leng^, the 
whole prospect opens ; the river widens, forming 
itself into lakes, and leaving green and wooded 
islands, and bearing on its glassy breast nmne-^ 
^rous barks and boats ; the heights fall back to a 
distance ; the country swells into knolls, ridily 
variegated with gardens and orchards, and covered 
with smiling habitations ; and far away, rising as 
if from the broad river, the city of Li^ge stands 
in pinnacled grandeur. 

In that day's walk, from Namur to Li^ge, 
spring was somewhat further advanced than it 
usually is at this season ; for the hedge-rows were 
quite green, and here and there shewed indica- 
tions of hawthorn ; and the oaks had half unfolded 
their green buds; everywhere, the latest of the 
spring flowers were laying 

Their fairy gems beside the giant tree. 

The voice of the cuckoo and the plaint of the 
istockdove mingled together ; and had it not been. 
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that the mountain-ash was yet bare, and that the 
presence of the cuckoo still indicated the spring, 
and that the chorus of love was loud in the 
grove, you would, from the mildness of the air, 
and the hue of the heavens, have said, that it 
was " the leafy month of June." 

In a day like this, it is all one where we walk ; 
there is beauty everywhere, — whether our walk 
be over the meadow, or through the forest, — across 
the heath, or even by the highway. In the mea- 
dow, the daisy, and its gaudier sister arrayed in 
yellow, we press at every step, while the odorous 
cowslip hangs on every knoll. In the wood, little 
families of primroses lie in sweet society upon 
each sloping bank, while the bashful violet lurks 
beneath them. On the heath, flowerets, of won- 
drous minuteness and of exquisite beauty, spring 
up beneath our feet ; and in the hedge-rows by 
the highway, our sight and our smell are alike 
fed by the beauty of the wild rose, and the per- 
fume of the sweet-brier. 

I remember another day similar to this ; it was 
somewhere in Bavaria. I spent the day with my 
fishing rod, by a sweet pastoral stream. 

I met no angler all day, and caught no fish ; 
but that gave me no uneasiness, — I scarcely tried 
to catch them ; sometimes I paused at a fine curl 
of the stream, and threw my line, — but I was 
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generally too much abetmcted to hit the mtnuBot 
when the trout leaped-; and^ besidea, I morenl 
times fixed my hook among the aUmea, and was 
obliged to break my line, not being ao ardent in 
my pursuit as to wade ifa and dbentangM it. 
This gave me ah ezcurie ftsr resting ; for "k was 
neeessary (beilring as I did the outward chmmftter 
6t an* angler), not to be selen with a broken^ hook- 
less line dangling from my rod ; so I tat down 
upon the green basdc, and busied myself in the 
work of reparation ; often indeed lifting my ejm, 
and foigetting my occupation,— drinking in e^rery 
sound and smeli that are most sweet in nature, - 

I cannot say, that the carrying a fishing-rod nnd 
a basket adds much to one's enjoyment ; but then, 
it gives one a character, which is something. 
A wanderer by a stream, without any apparent 
pretext for wandering, is nobody: the world, 
which cannot enter into the secret thoughts that 
fill the heart of a solitary lover of nature, nor 
conceive the thousand emotions of love, and 
tenderness, and elevation, and even rapture, that 
at times come over the soul of him, thus myste- 
riously communing with the external world, looks 
with something of suspicion upon the man who 
seems to have no distinct object in pursuit, and 
fancies him to be bereft either of his character or 
his reason. 
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It isa curious fact, and not perhaps very easily 
accounted for, that poets have ever been addicted 
to angling. The mere act of catching the fiah 
cannot be agreeable to the gentle-hearted (and 
every poet must needs be so) ; but then, in every 
thing connected with angling there is a great 
deal of poetry. One is always led by a stream, 
among the fairest of nature's scenes, and there is 
time for contemplation, and no bustle or noise, as 
in other kinds of sports ; and, with regard to 
the catching of fish, I think the repugnance is 
speedily overcome ; and for this reason, — men have 
much closer sympathies with all other animals 
than with fishes; for, in the first place, the former 
are constantly before his eyes, and he necessarily, 
therefore, becomes familiar with them ; and se- 
condly, there is much of a common nature betwixt 
man and the brute creation. They live in the 
same element with him ; they eat and drink like 
him, — many of them even eat of the same food, — 
they walk and lie down ; and are affected by heat 
and cold, and live even in habitations; and then, 
all this is, every hour of the day brought palpably 
before the senses ; even the afl'ections are to a 
certain degree common to both. But, with 
regard to fishes, all this is reversed ; they are 
rarely visible in a living state, and almost never 
in a state of natural and glad existence : they are 
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which were detailed his wanderings, and parti- 
cularly the manner by which he became possessed 
of this vast and unrivalled collection of shells, 
which had enriched himself as well as the city of 
Li^ge. I instantly determined to become the 
purchaser, be the price what it might. No bidder 
appeared but myself: and I, accordingly became 
the owner of the manuscript, for a hundred ducats. 
It would be difficult for me to describe the plea- 
surable sensations which I experienced in finding 
myself on the eve of having my curiosity gratified. 
I instantly stuffed the manuscript into my pocket, 
and hurried home; and having unrolled my trea- 
sure, read — 



thj: peregrinations 



THE SIEUR GODOLPH, 



I AM now an old man, verging on seventy; and 
for the last thirty years I have enjoyed all that 
ray heart could desire, — thanks to the persever- 
ance of my earlier days, — and thanks, also, to 
fortune. Here I sit, in my arm chair, musing 
over the incidents of my past life; and an eventful 
life it has been. " Frederick ! you young rogue, 
take my pen, and write as I dictate to yon ; you 
have often asked me where I collected all those 
shells, — -you shall now hear, — ^my old haad I 
find is rather too unsteady to write." 

I was the youngest son of the Count Joffroi, 
and had two elder brothers. We lived in that old 
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rnmiber of the fiMregoing ehaplory and dioi I 
proceed with the next Thetttkeof A^diapten 
do not ooeopy me a moment^ becenwe I «dd Awae 
when the book ie finkhed. that heiing pooited 
out an error in my laet simile^ I wtmat mdbatitote 
a better — ym : writing a book iHediMit thmpbdm, 
ie like tra^dling alimg a etraig^ toad ; we look 
back, and we look fiNrward; botliienia naOm^ 
to mark our piogie e i : whertsiuiy Uritii^ a book 
in ehapteni may be compared to traveling upon 
a road full of turnings; ereiy turn brii^ga Ikteh 
▼igour, for tlkero ie one point gained, and i^^tf^VT 
to gain. I cannot teU how it may be with odier 
traTellers any mora than withf othe^^Aon, 'bat 
Heaven shield me from straight roads, or bocdLS 
without chapters. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Liege — Some Observations upon Horses, and other 

Animals, 



They talk of smoke, and black towns in England 
— Birmingham^ Sheffield, Leeds, and others ; but 
Li^ge is the blackest of all the black towns that 
ever consumed coal — noir, noir, noir ! It cannot 
of course be expected that I should describe 
Li^ge ; for my tour being entitled, a tour through 
the unfrequented parts of the Netherlands, and 
Li^ge being almost as well known as Lyons, it 
would be absurd for me to say much, if any 
thing at all about it. 

Strangers are particularly well received at 
Li^ge ; but the modes of society are so dull and 
uniform, that unless one has been brought up to 
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them, Li^ hospitality is more ereditable to the 
bestower of it, than agreeaUe to the receiTer. 
There is a. pleasant piOTerb spoken of lidge : — 
They say it is the kell of women, hecanae they 
lead laborious Utss; the jmrgaiary of men, 
beeanse they are goTemed by their wiyes; and 
the paradUe of monks, because they have good 
benefices. There are many somewhat similar 
sayings of other places, — such as of Paria, that it 
is the paradise of women, because there, they 
stay do whaterer they choose. Paradise now a 
days must have a different significaticm firom that 
which it had 4000 years ago; for of old, it signi- 
fied a place where women were not permitted to 
do whatever they chose. London has been called 
the hell of horses ; though, for my part, I think 
the saying would apply better to Paris. The 
kindness of the English towards horses, does not 
seem at all in proportion with the character they 
have acquired for their admiration and fondness 
of them ; but the fact is, this character has not 
been justly acquired. Every one who has been 
much in Germany, or who has any knowledge of 
the habits of German cavalry, will admit, that a 
compliment to the Germans upon their love of 
horses would be more just, than if paid to the 
English. A German and his horse are companions * 
they eat together ; sleep together ; and although 
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they cannot converse together, the German often 
addresses his four-footed favourite, and even at 
times reasons with him« This is one great cause 
of the excellence of German cavalry. It has 
often been remarked on service, that their 
horses are cared for at the expense of their 
masters. 

The favour of man is generally divided between 
horses and dogs ; all other animals come in for 
but a small share. I confess, however, that for 
my part, I prefer a cow to either ; there is an 
inoffensive, good-humoured, look about that ani- 
mal, and a gentle, mild expression in the eye, that 
I never could perceive in any other animal. There 
may perhaps, be some associations with pastoral 
scenery, that lead me to this preference ; for 
there is certainly nothing which so highly con- 
tributes to its beauty, as straggling cattle grazing, 
or lying upon a meadow, — or above all, standing 
in a stream, of an evening, — upon such an even- 
ing as Berghem or Cuyp would show us upon can- 
vas. Sheep are doubtless, also an adornment; but 
sheep are generally too little scattered; their colour 
does not harmonize so well with the hues of an 
evening landscape ; indeed, there is too much 
similarity in their colour, — and there is a quick, 
restless expression in their eyes, not at all in 
unison with a contemplative scene; and their 
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rwf motions partake of this qnicki&eM ;— -cattle, 
on the other hand, frequently stand as if tfaejr 
were meditating. There is a \o6k of abatractimi 
about them. Neither horses/nor sheep, have any 
thing of this; they are almost alwajrs either 
cropping the grass, or gasing upon some palpaUe 
object ; but cattle ojflen assume the expreaaion of 
reflection. Their different cries, too, must be taken 
into account: the bleating of sheep is pastoral ; 
the lowing of catde is musical also ; I know of 
no sound that harmonizes so well with the fiuling 
landscape of a summer's eve, as the distant low- 
ing of cattle, heard, ascending from the depth of 
some vale, while you sit upon a height, watchii^ 
the dusk gradually creeping over the distant hills. 
Do we not also associate with the lowing of 
cattle, the simplicity of the country life, so much 
sweetened by the riches of the udder. Horses 
labour for us indeed, and the bread which we eat 
is at the expense of their toil, — but the association 
is not direct. Sheep afford clothing ; but here the 
association is still more indirect, for it suggests 
wool-staplers, and wool-spinners, and machinery, 
and smoke, and dyers, and drapers, and Ood knows 
what, — whereas, a cow instantly suggests the 
pleasant frothy beverage, — the children and their 
porringers ; the wholesome breakfast, and evening 
cottage repast ; and all this, at the expense of no 
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toil ; every thing connected with it, rather belong- 
ing to pleasure and pastime: the milking-maid 
with her pail, tripping to the meadow, singing 
all the while ; the rustic gallant easing her of her 
load, on the road back ; the churning and the 
cheese making, and all the rural things associated 
with the happiness of a country life. 
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chateau which stands upon the banks of the 
Meuse, near to Huy. Our table was every day 
graced with the game and the fish which the 
Count my father^ and my eldest brother^ killed ; 
and with the vegetables that grew in the hanging 
garden. The revenue of my father only sufficed 
to pay taxes, and the feed of his'horse, and the 
wages of old Joseph, and for powder and shot. 
My two eldest brothers entered into foreign ser- 
vice, and were killed in the wars ; and when I 
had reached my twenty-fourth year, the Count, 
my father died, leaving me heir to his possessions, 
and burthened with his debts. I felt no incli- 
nation to vegetate as he had done ; but determined 
to turn what I had into money, and go and seek 
my fortune. When my father's debts were paid, 
and the price of all that I had sold was collected, 
I counted a hundred and twenty Louis d'ors into 
my purse, — tied a string round it, shook hands 
with old Joseph, and with all my fortune in my 
pocket, saving my father's diamond ring, which I 
had upon ray finger, I closed the little gate of the 
hanging garden behind me, and turning the 
corner of the rock upon which the chateau was 
built, lost sight of the house of my fathers. It 
was a fine buoyant sensation, that which I 
experienced in thinking that the world was all 
before me. I had never before been ten leagues 
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from home ; I had a hundred and twenty pieces of 
gold iu my purse, and I felt as if the world, and 
all its wealth, and all it could yield of pleasure, 
were at my disposal. 

Nothing occurred to disturb those feelings 
during several weeks,— at the end of which time 
I found myself in Vienna, with my purse some- 
what lighter, and not any nearer to Fortune than 
when I set out in quest of her. 

Vienna was no place for an inexperienced 
youth, with a purse full of gold, and panting 
after the enjoyments in which life at that season 
of years is supposed to be prolific. During the 
forenoon and evening, I seldom left myself much 
leisure for thought, — but in the morning, re- 
flections, gloomy enough, would break in upon 
me ; and I used then to revolve, with much seri- 
ousness, upon my prospects ; and my mind was 
unable to suggest any thing that might reasonably 
light up the future. 

One evening, when I had returned to my 
lodgings earlier than usual, I began to reason 
with myself, thus. " I have been here, in Vi- 
enna, no less than four months, and have never 
taken one step towards providing against the 
future : what am I to do when my purse is 
empty?" — and, with some anxiety, I drew it 
from my pocket, and emptied its contents upon 
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the table : the table was immediately strewed 
with copper in place of gold. At first, I doubted 
the evidence of my senses. I rubbed my eyes, 
and then handled the pieces ; sure enough they 
were copper, — all copper. The last time I had 
used my purse, was the night before, when, at a 
coffee-house in the Place San Joseph, I drank a 
bottle of Rhenish with a stranger. I recollected 
that I fell asleep, with my purse on the table, and 
my hand loosely over it, — that when I awoke it 
was late, — the stranger was gone, — and my heavy 
purse still under my hand. 

I remained for some time in a stupor ; I ex- 
pected, indeed, to have found my purse lighter, — 
but to find myself pennyless ! I started up, and 
rushed out of the house, to go to the Caf(6 where 
I had last been. It was now about three in the 
morning, — it was in the beginning of July, and 
the dawn had begun. I went at a quick pace 
towards the Place San Joseph ; and just in en- 
tering the square, a man, muffled up, but of 
whom I distinguished enough to convince me it 
was the stranger I suspected, hurried past me. 
I stopped, and spoke ; he instantly paused, and 
turned round. " Young man," said he, '^ you 
seem flurried." " I may well be so," I replied . 
and I hastily related to him the circumstances 
under which he had met me. " Whom, then do 
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you suspect?" said he, fixing upon me a pene- 
trating look. The manner of the stranger in- 
creased my suspicions of him ; now, I thought, 
was ray opportunity ; and it was probable, if not 
certain, tliat if f should lose sight of him now, it 
would be for ever. " I suspect you," I replied, 
and attempted to seize him by the collar. Quick 
as hghtning, he drew a short poniard from under 
his cloak, and would have buried it in my bosom, 
had I not raised my arm in time to receive the 
blow upon it, where it inflicted a slight wound. 
I was a powerful young man, fully my adversary's 
equal ; and after a desperate stmggle, in which I 
felt that I was struggling for life, I wrested the 
weapon from him, — we both fell at the same 
instant; and the poniard, which I held in my 
hand, entered the stranger's side, and was buried 
in it to the hilt. 

"Young man," said he, feebly, "your suspi- 
cions were just : I took your gold, and I would 
have taken your life had I been able ; but it has 
happened otherwise. You will find your own in 
my purse, which is fixed to a girdle under my 
cloak ; there is more in it than your's, but — " 
he spoke no more, a convulsive shudder passed 
over him, and life was extinct. The cloak had 
been torn in the struggle, and the purse was 
exposed to my eyes. I instantly tore it off. 
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No sooner did I find myself in possession of 
the purse, and standing beside the dead body of 
the stranger, than the peril of my situation came 
with its full force to my mind. No one in 
Vienna knew me ; here was a man murdered, the 
bloody poniard (which he had himself drawn 
from his side) lying on the ground, and myself 
standing by, with a purse of gold in my hand ; 
circumstances seemed so strongly against me, 
that it was madness to remain a moment, for the 
morning had so broke, that the whole affair 
might have been seen ; and yet, to fly, would be 
to proclaim myself the criminal. In either case 
I felt that crime would fix itself upon me, and 
that I must pay the penalty. While thus w^aver- 
ing as to how I should act, to escape the danger 
which seemed inevitable, and almost determined 
to throw down the purse and its contents by the 
side of the stranger, and hurry away, I saw 
the door of the coffee-house, whither I had been 
going, open, and the master come out, and walk 
towards me. I waited for him, and as he came 
up, instantly began to relate my story. " This," 
said he, interrupting me, before I had quite con' 
eluded, "is very well composed in so short a 
time, but I witnessed the whole affair ; never was 
there an honester gentleman, than he who lies 
there dead, — I have lost a good customer in him. 
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I saw you meet him ; I saw you attempt to seize 
him ; and fight with him ; and now, I see him 
murdered, and you, standing, with the purse which 
I know to be his, in your hand : who do you 
suppose will credit your stovy ? you will be sent 
to the galleys, or to the scaffold, that's certain." 
I felt, that the man spoke with but too much 
reason, and that his story, and the circumstances 
together, must condemn me. " But," said he, 
"harkye ! no one has seen this business but me ; 
if my word can bring you to the gallows, it can 
save you from it too ; divide the gold with me ; 
I will swear he attacked, and would have robbed 
you, and will bring you off." I felt the extra- 
ordinary, and dreadful alternative to which I was 
reduced. This man's evidence would convict me ; 
I must either run the almost certain risk of suf- 
fering as a criminal, or acknowledge that I had 
robbed and murdered, and share my gold with a 
villain, to purchase his silence. The struggle 
was but momentary ; I would not proclaim myself 
a villain, even to one man, although none other 
on earth suspected me. " No," said I, " do your 
worst ; I will rather lose my own, than lie myself 
into infamy." I threw down the purse, and hur- 
ried off, leaving my accuser in precisely as critical 
a situation, as that in which I stood before he 
came up to me. 
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Thi» reflection did not occur to me at the time: 
I had no idea, that in thus acting upon my own 
feelings of honour, I was leaving the other to the 
very fate which I dreaded ; but so it turned out. 
Many years afterwards, when I returned through 
Vienna, feeling an inclination to renew the sensa- 
tions which I had before experienced (for there 
is at times, a strange pleasure in renewing the 
recollection of critical scenes), one evening, I 
went in disguise to the Caf^, in the place St. 
Joseph ; and upon making inquiries respecting 
Frederick Hoerder, — the former host, — I learned, 
that about twelve years ago, he had been tried, 
and executed, on account of an atrocious murder 
which he had committed for the sake of plunder, 
upon a gentleman who had been in the habit of 
frequenting his house. This intelligence, at first 
strangely agitated me. The man had suffered 
unjustly ; but when I reflected upon his charac- 
ter, and still more, when I considered, that the 
fate of this man would assuredly have been mine, 
I could not regret, that Hoerder (who was, at all 
events more guilty than I was), had met punish- 
ment in my stead. 

But to return, — I hurried from the spot, and 
went at a rapid pace, without any other object, 
than to get far from the scene in which I had 
been unintentionally so prominent an actor. 
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There was a strange discrepancy between my 
feelings, and the aspect of every thing around 
me. The sun had risen, and gilded with his 
morning beams, the tops of the spires and pin- 
nacles of the palace, which lifted themselves into 
the calm morning air. All was hushed, — the 
city was yet buried in deep sleep : but my own 
mind, although, thank God ! strong in innocence, 
was fearfully agitated by doubt and danger. 

After a rapid walk, I found myself approach- 
ing one of the gates of the city. It was not 
yet open ; I loitered about, troubled with the 
most uneasy sensations, until I could be permitted 
to pass. Fortunately, but a few minutes elapsed, 
before five chimed on the clock of the great 
cathedral. This was the signal for opening the 
gates, I passed out, and no one questioned me. 
I walked as rapidly as I could, consistently with 
the danger of exciting suspicion, across the open 
space which lies between the city and the suburb, 
and soon found myself upon the banks of the 
river, and close to a pier, upon which two men 
were employed in detaching a cable which moored 
a boat to the shore ; and from the bustle upon 
deck, and the appearance of several passengers, 
it seemed on the point of dropping down the 
river. I stepped into it, and the next moment 
we were in the middle of the stream, and rapidly 
leaving the city behind us. 
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I had not been many minutett in the boat, when 
the master came up to me to receive his fare, 
asking the diutaiice which 1 intended to go. I 
was equally unable to comply with the demaod, 
as unprepared to answer the question. I had not 
one copeck in my possession ; and as to telling 
whither I was going, I did not even know the 
bout's destination. After a moment's pause, I 
said, that I had no convenient coin ; but putting 
into hie hands, a handsome gold watch, which I 
had purchased when I came to Vienna, I told 
him to keep it till he was satisfied ; but perceiving 
my appearance and furniture to belong to a person 
of some consideration, he refused the pledge, 
observing that I could pay the fare at Presburg, 
Haab, or Buda, as I liked best, or at whatever 
place I should leave the boat. 

In a short time, we had left all traces of the 
metropolis behind, and were gliding noiselessly, 
but swifUy, from the recent scene of blood and 
peril- 
It is a surprising effect, that which is produced 
upon unquiet feelings, by the serenity of nature. 
Where remorse does not mingle with these, the 
beauty and calmness of the external world, can 
cheat us of our misfortunes, and almost reconcile 
us to our fate, however dark it may be. It was 
not three hours, since I had stood beside.thed 
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stranger, with almost no hope of escape from the 
gibbet ; and now, I was going, I knew not whi- 
ther; without money, without object, without a 
friend, — but I was young, I was in health, and 
all nature looked so joyful, that I felt aa if I had 
been upon an excursion of pleasure, with my 
purse full of gold. 

I soon discovered, from the conversation of 
those around, that the boat was bound for Bel- 
grade, and I spoke as if that were also my desti- 
nation, I will not detail the particulars of the 
voyage ; suffice it to say, that on the afternoon 
of the fifth day, we came in sight of Buda, — the 
hill and castle illuminated by the setting sun, 
which had already left the city to the shades of 
evening: here I detenuined to dispose of my 
diamond ring. I told the master of the boat, I 
should sleep on shore, and as I was considerably 
in his debt, I insisted upon leaving my watch 
in his hands : my ring was therefore my only 
resource ; I was loth to part with it, but there 
was no room for hesitation. 

Every one who has been in Buda, must recol- 
lect the long narrow street that runs up from the 
river into the heart of the town*. I had not 

* It must tie ncollecled, Ihat the Siani Godolpb, spealu of Buda 
oa it was a hundred yeais ago : there is now a handsome modera 
street, La place of that which he found. 
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proceeded very far up this street, when 1 dcsctis 
throug;h a window, a person engaged in working 
jewels. It BO happened, that my evil genius had 
conducted me to the shop of one of the most 
unprincipled villaioH in all Hungary ; he had 
gained enormoua riches by his evil practices and 
extortions, — and by means of his wealth, had 
acquired great influence in the city where he 
lived. I pulled my ring off ray finger, and put- 
ting it into his hand, demanded the value of it. 
He looked first at the ring, and then at me, and 
alternately for several moments, at the one and at 
the other. He saw by my appearance, and knew 
by my dialect, that I was not of his city ; and 
probably guessed, that ! had arrived by the boat, 
which regularly stops at Buda on those days, and 
about that hour. After examining the rinw 
attentively for several minutes, he snapped it in 
two with an instrument by which he had held it, 
and let the pieces drop into a box full of other 
jewels. " How now?" cried I, and I attempted to 
seize him ; but he jerked himself out of my grasp, 
and out of his shop, the' door of which closed 
behind him with a spring lock. I immediately 
heard him call out loudly, several times, " thieves, 
thieves!" and in a few moments he re-entered 
accompanied by half a dozen others, who laid 
hold on me, and without listening to a word, '. 
ried me off to prison. 
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At an eai'ly hour the next moniing 1 was 
brought to the hall of justice, where the jeweller 
appeared in the character of my accuser. " This 
man," said he, " came into my shop late yes- 
terday evening, where, as is my custom, I was 
working, after all the other merchants had shut 
their doors, — and, under pretence of asking me 
to value a worthless bauble, he attempted to 
snatch from me a diamond ring, which I held 
in my forceps, and was examining with a mag- 
nify ing-glasa, and which broke in the struggle. 
Here is the ring, which he asked me to value; 
and there are the piefifis of the ring, which he 
attempted to take from me ; his own ring is not 
worth six ducats, while this other is worth not 
less than two hundred." 

It was in vain that I protested my innocence, 
and declared the villany of my accuser ; it was 
in vain that I told my story, and requested that 
the captain of the boat in which I sailed should 
be sent for, to corroborate my detail. " That," 
said my accuser, " is an impossible demand, since 
the boat has sailed six hours ago ; and besides, 
(added he) is it likely that a man, with not one 
cruitzer in his pocket, should be possessed of 
jewels of such value ?" In short, this reasoning 
prevailed, and I was on the point of being con- 
demned to the galleys, when a thought struck 
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me. " Hold !" said I to the judge, " I have yet 
Boni«thing to say, that will prove my accuser a 
liar, anil myself an injured man. You have, in 
your own hands, the pieces of the broken ring 
which he Bays is his ; bid my accuser tell, of how 
many diamonds hie ring is composed ; if the 
ring be indeed his, he cannot fail to know this, 
since he has, in your hearing, put a value upon 
the ring." My accuser hesitated; but at last 
ventured to say, that the chief value of the ring 
lay in the large diamond in the centre, and that 
of the others he had taken little note. " Then," 
said 1, addressing the judge, " I know more of 
a ring, which, according to his account, I have 
seen but for a moment, than he himself knows of 
his own ring — the ring is composed of nine 
diamonds ; and in place of the centre j ewel being 
the most valuable, there is a flaw in it. Now," 
continued I, " ask my accuser, if there be any 
writing in the inside of his ring." Upon this 
question being put, my accuser answered, that 
there was writing ; but that, as- writing did not 
alter the value of a ring, he had never taken the 
trouble to decipher it. " Then," said I, " if my 
accuser be in the right, and the ring his, I must 
have been able in one moment, and that, a mo- 
ment of struggle, to perceive what he has never 
discovered even through a magnifying g 
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the inside is rudely scratched the word Godolph." 
The roguery of my accuser was now so plain, 
that even his wealth and influence were insuf- 
ficient to turn altogether the scale ; though they 
hindered the execution of deserved punishment. 
" I decree," said the judge, " that this stranger 
be paid by his accuser double the value which he 
has himself set upon the ring ;" — and, before 
leaving the court, I put into my pocket four hun- 
dred ducats. 

[There is here a gap of seventeen leaves in the 
journal of the Sieur Godolph. These must have 
contained the history of his peregrinations, from 
the time when this adventure ended, as we have 
seen above, until the Sieur is on the eve of sailing 
for India]. The journal proceeds again thus. 

I shall assuredly, said I to myself, find a vessel 
at this port bound for India, whither I may go 
and traffic with my gold. I walked on until I 
reached the quay, which is very long and forms 
a crescent, and here I deteraiined to abide until I 
should find a ship bound for India. Myinquiries 
were soon successful; and, in less than a week, 
the port of Marseilles was lessening behind me. 

I had ample leisure, during my voyage, for 

reflecting upon the eventful life which I had led 

since quitting my paternal house. Hundreds, 

similarly situated, have passed on without. the 
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occurrence of a single event to interrupt the calm 
of life. I seemed a remarkable example of the 
changeful destiny which attends upon sonoie indi- 
viduals. The most trivial causes had to me 
produced the most uncommon events ; circum- 
stances which, in the lives of others, would have 
led to nothing, or to a jest, had put me in jeo- 
pardy of my life. Six times * I had been on the 
point of suffering death as a criminal, and been 
extricated from danger by means as unpreme- 
ditated as the circumstances which had led me 
into it; and now, once more, the world was before 
me. " God grant," said I, " that life may now 
flow smoother." But my prayer was not yet 
heard. 

Fair winds continued to attend us through the 
Mediterranean sea, and the South Atlantic 
ocean ; and without any disaster, we doubled the 
African cape. Our vessel being bound for Surat, 
which is the great emporium of the most precious 
productions of Hindoostan t, the most direct 
course into the gulf of Persia, lay through the 

* It would appear from this, that during the time in which we 
have no account of the Sieur's peregrinations, he must have fallen 
into several other perils. 

t The Journal of the Sieur Godolph will be found frequently at 
variance with our present knowledge of facts. Surat is not now of 
the importance it was then, the great trade of the west of Hindoostan 
having been transferred to J&ombay. 
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channel of Mozambique, belweea the island of 
Madagascar and the coast of Africa. Light airs 
accompanied our progress until wo reached the 
gulf of Sofala, where we proposed to traffic a 
little with the natives on the African coast ; and 
on the 11th of August we cast anchor in the 
channel, about two miles from shore. 

It was the close of one of those fainting days 
which occur between the tropics : the sun was 
getting low in the horizon, and I was reclining 
upon deck, watching it slowly sink ; suddenly 
I heard from below the cry of " Fire!" and, at 
the same instant, a crowd of sailors with horror- 
stricken faces, scrambled up the hatchway and 
rushed to the stern to lower the boat. I sprang to 
my feet, and followed them instinctively; hut saw 
that the numbers were far too great for the frail 
vessel to which they were about to commit them- 
selves ; and that to embark in it would only he, 
to exchange one death for another,— not so hor- 
rible, perhaps, but no less sure. The mounting 
flames were already rising from the hold, and a 
moment's delay might be fatal j for the seas being 
infested with pirates, a large quantity of gun- 
powder was iu the ship. There was a small boat 
floating, attached to the vessel by a rope ; but it 
was so small that the crew thought it unworthy 
of consideration, I decided my part in a moment. 
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leaped into the sea, gained the little boat, un- 
loosed the cable, and abandoned myself alone to 
the wide ocean. 

Awful now was the scene : the sun had gone 
down, and there being little or no twilight be- 
tween the tropics, I was soon in darkness, save 
the glare from the burning vesseU I saw, by the 
red flaring light, many hanging on its sides : 
these, the melting pitch soon forced to quit their 
hold, and I saw them drop, one by one, into the' 
ocean ; I saw a multitude fill the boat which I 
had abandoned, — and I saw it instantly sink with 
its living burthen, beneath the still waters. I 
heard at times from the burning vessel, the wild 
cry of terror and despair, mingle with the crack- 
ling of the flames ; and I waited in silence for the 
explosion, which would leave me solitary, vnth 
night and the ocean around me. At last it came ; 
the burst of light ; — the deep heavy boom, that 
went like a swell along the water and the air; 
the large masses of light, mingled with darker 
bodies, flinging themselves up into the heavens, 
and then falling into the sea with a hissing noise, 
and disappearing, until every spark was extin- 
guished ; until all was hushed beneath the great 
waters ; and pitchy darkness, and the silence of 
the grave, sat upon the bosom of the hungry deep. 
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Here, memory fails me; my desolate state was 
for a while forgotten, in sleep. I recollect only, 
that the high land, near to which the ship had 
anchored, and which, by the imperfect star-light 
of the southern hemisphere I could just discern, 
gradually disappeared. I had no instrument 
wherewith to assist my course, and lying down in 
the bottom of the little boat, I commended 
myself to Him, who had rescued nie from an 
awful death, and who could yet preserve me ; — 
and sleep came upon me. 

I was awakened by a sudden concussion ; — it 
was broad day ; I raised myself up, and looked 
around ; I was near the mouth of a river, and at 
but a sliort distance from shore. The rivers of 
Africa cairy down much alluvial soil, forming 
sand banks on each side, and it was upon one of 
these, that ray little vessel had drifted by the tide. 
I thanked God for my deliverance; and with 
little difficulty, gained the shore. It was a sandy 
shelving coast, and the tide had nearly retired. 
I sat down at a little distance from the mai-gin, 
upon a dry sand hillock, and gazed around me. 
Before me, was the swelling ocean, of the greenish 
hue, which it usually wears in these regions, and 
glittering like a mirror; and below the shelving 
bank, the little impotent waves were running 
races on the almost level sand ; but from these 
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niy eye was speedily attracted by the beautiful 
and varied liuett which sparkled upon tlie saud- 
biink, beneath the almost perpendicular rays of 
a tropical sun. Thiit appearance, I fuund pro- 
ceeded from innumerable marine productions upon 
which the yet recent wave had left a polish ; and 
which, both in beauty and variety, exceeded all 
coticeptiona I had before formed of the wonders 
which are hidden in the ocean. From this instant, 
the bent of my future life was determined — this 
instant, coloured the fortunea of my future years. 
I had Been, when in Vienna, a collection of shells 
and other marine productions, which was highly 
valut'd; but here, the labour of one hour would 
eclipse it. Here, Providence had cast niy !ot; 
and here, a new, aud seemingly untrodden field 
lay before me*. It is impossible that any state 
can be imagined more utterly desolate than mine 
at this moment was ; but in what I saw around 
me, I fancied I discovered the sources of future 
wealth, — and like the flowers that spring up in 
the regions of eternal snow, Hope, even in this 
moment, found entrance into my soul. 



■ It is probable, that theSieur Godolph was the first wlio became 
acquaiDted with the riches of the ciast o( Moiambique in the 
dcpartmeol of conchology. Since his days however, it has been 
oflen explored by the conchologist, as well as hy those who under- 
take tobehia purvejararDr [he take of gain. 
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I write this account of my life for the informa- 
tion of ray children, and my grandchildren, that 
they may not be entirely unacqiiainted with him 
to whom they owe their fortunes ; and for their 
use, that they may learn, how far trust in- Provi- 
dence, and perseverance in labour, accomplish 
their reward. In what I have already written, I 
have recorded the most eventful epochs of my 
life, — -in the years which follow, forfane was less 
capricious. 

It would be little interesting, to detail tlie mo- 
notonous lapse of the years which I spent upon 
this shore, I could speak indeed, of the native 
villages which lie along the coast, and of the 
simple inhabitants, who supplied me with the 
necessaries of life. I could tell of that new 
world, which nature unfolds in this tropical 
region; or retrace the changes, that time, as it 
wore away, wrought upon my feelings : but I 
refrain from all this. 

There is no pursuit that will not, under certain 
circumstances, become a passion. To some, it 
may seem unacc countable, that days, months — 
nay, years, should be spent in wandering, — a 
solitary, along the sea coast, seeking for the 
productions which the waves had cast upon it; 
but I can say of a truth, that even without any 
hope of reward beyond the indulgence of my 
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petition, I could have spent my days contentedly, 
— even happily, thus employed. I longed for day, 
that light mij^ht enable mc to renew iny pursuit; 
I prolonged it, until the objects of my search 
were undistinguiahable, — time, far from diminish- 
ing, served but to increase my ardour. I often 
would survey my accumulated treasures with a 
delight, not lees than that with which I now gaze 
upon the gold which they have purchased : and, 
even after my labours had earned me indepen- 
dt'nce, did I not, like .another Sinbad, leave my 
domestic home, and become a wanderer again by 
the ocean-tide, among the remotest islands that 
stud the deep / But years have at last stolen 
upon me; and domestic quiet, though it cannot 
wean rae from my longings, reconciles me to 
that repose, which enfeebled nature demands. 
But even now, could vigour again re-animate for 
a season, those limbs which have so often obeyed 
the impulses of my mind, I should again be 
Godolph the Shell-gatherer. Often in my sleep 
does imagination recall former sceneB, or create 
new images out of the past. Often do I sit upon 
the shelving rock, and watch the distant ocean- 
swell approaching, or the little wave fretting 
beneath me ; often am I hurrying at break of day, 
over the dry sand hillocks, to the sea beach, — or 
spreading in some sea-worn cavity, the fruit of my 
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day's labour, as the unclouded sun dips into the 
distant waters. 

I have been a man of many climes : my race is 
nearly run. 



I shut the manuscript, — but the recollection of 
Godolph long continued to haunt me. I could 
not dismiss him from my mind. I had read more 
extraordinary lives, and more interesting adven- 
tures than his ; but the wanderings of the solitary 
Godolph the Shell-gatherer, have often since 
recurred to my imagination with a distinctness, 
which belongs only to the things that are real. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



Liege. 



At Li^gc, I had every reason to be satisfied ; for 
I had one or two acquaintances^ through whom 
I might have had the entree of every house in 
town worth having an entree to; but it was 
card playing every where, — young and old 
play cards ; and I found a degree of ceremony 
about the usages of society, extremely disagree- 
able. With one of the noblemen, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made while residing at St. 
Hubert, — the Comte de Rosen, — I passed 
some pleasant days. He gave good dinners ; 
his wife was a pretty, affable woman, and her 
box at the theatre was always open to nae. 
At the hotel d' Holland, where I resided, I 
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lived comfortably, — well,^ — and cheaply, — and 
good society was every day to be found at 
the public table. After dinner, good muaiciana 
almost always introduced themaelveB, — singers, 
and players upon the harp and violin ; they had 
generally the good taste to play and sing Italian 
music, — and the company had the good taste 
to listen to it, in place of calling for their own 
country music, as the French do upon like 
occasions. 

After dinner, too, there was genemlly a little 
trial of skill introduced, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a bottle or two of prime wine, such as 
Chambertin : the skill was shown thus ; an 
apple was stuck upon a fork, and handed round 
the company; each person took the fork in one 
hand, holding np the apple, — and with the other, 
tried to strike off a slice from it with his knife 
at one blow, and without the apple falling from 
the fork ; the person in whose hands the apple 
fell was fined a bottle of wine : success in this 
trial depended chiefly upon the sharpness of the 
knives, and the strength of the nerves ; I have 
seen it tried elsewhere than at Li^ge, and I 
never recollect of the apple falling in my 
hands. 

The country round Li^ge is pleasant — very 
pleasant ; there is one difficulty however, which 
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accompanies walking in the vicinity. The 
country is so intersected by streams, chiefly 
by arms of the river Ourte, which falls into the 
Meuse here, that one's course is constantly 
obstructed. This, I think, finishes all I have to 
say of Li^ge. 



CHAPTER XXVril. 



Lw^e to Spa — Spa — Improvemeals — False Ta^le — TVk 
Liberality vf the King. 



There is nothing I dislike more than little towns; 
where, do as you will, you always get into the 
same street, — such as Bath; where, in whatever 
direction you set out, Melsom-street is sure to be 
fallen in with, before you return : or Liege ; 
where, whatever pains you take to escape it, you 
are sure to be brought into the square in front of 
the Archbishop's palace. I found it impossible, 
on that account, to remain in Li&ge ; — I deter- 
mined, therefore, to go to Spa. This resolution 
I took one evening about six o'clock ; and in- 
stantly adopted it, by asking the road out of 
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town, and setting off upon my journey. It was 
soon darky — and then moonlight ; I cannot, there- 
fore, say much about the country ; and as for 
Spa, everybody has been there^ and therefore I 
shall pass right through it. 

Of all places, I dislike watering places the 
most of any. I hate them during the season^ as 
it is called ; and I hate them out of the season. 
During the season, there is a painful mingling of 
the sad and the gay ; the natural infirmities of 
the body, or the diseases which are incident to it, 
are brought into constant contact with the frivo- 
lities of the gay and unthinking : one class conies 
to put off death for a little, or to make life 
endurable; — another comes to forget death alto- 
gether, and yet to get through life as quickly as 
possible. On the other hand, when it is not the 
season, there is a painful disproportion between 
the design and the filling up, — between the ex- 
ternal aspect of things, and their reality ; there is 
the semblance of a feast, without any one to sit 
down to it, — or of a banquet-hall, from which 
the guests have departed. Besides, the environs 
of watering places usually owe every thing to art • 
they are always dressed up and arranged ; nature 
generally does little for them, — and in place of 
improving nature, which is sometimes possible, art 
is entirely substituted in its room. A zig-zag 
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path, a mile in length, ia made upon a slope, one 
hundred yards square; temples, grottos, and 
summer houses, are every where stuck down, to 
delight and surprise, ^little sixpenny brooks 
are made to represent the fall of mighty 
waters by dint of mirrors ; you have a drive here, 
and a promenade there, with formal rows of 
young trees on either side ; museums, and collec- 
tions of pictures, and cabinets of curiosities 
obsequiously present themselves at every turn, — 
and there is altogether so wretched an assemblage 
of cockney preparation, that one might easily 
suppose the whole to be contrived by some city 
draper owning a box at Hampstead. 

Such is Spa : I was there when it was not the 

season, and I have no desire to be there when it 

Beyond the circle of this cockneyism, there 

nature unadorned ; and on the German side, 
incapable of adornment. I hardly know a wilder 
prospect than that which strikes the eye when 
you ascend about four miles above Spa, in the 
direction of Germany : dark-coloured, desolate 
heath, mingled with moss ; dark, heathy moun- 
tains ; and dark, turbulent streams. Stavelot is, 
I think, the acme of wildness ; it is fourteen 
miles from Spa, situated in a basin among the 
barren hills, and from the spot I have named, you 
see the hills that surround it. The ruins of the 
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JUif^ 



At lAhge, I had every reason to be aatiafied ; for 

I had one or two acquaintances, through whom 
I might have had the entree of every house in 
town worth having an entree to; but it was 
card playing every where, — young and old 
play caids ; and I found a degree of ceremony 
about the usages of society, extremely disagree- 
able. With one of the noblemen, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made while residing at St. 
Hubert, — the Comte de Rosen, — I passed 
some pleasant days. He gave good dinners; 
his wife was a pretty, affable woman, and her 
box at the theatre was always open to me. 
At the hotel d' Holland, where I resided^ I 
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lived comfortably, — well, — and cheaply, — and 
good society was every day to be found at 
the public table. After dinner, good musicians 
almost always introduced themselves, — singers, 
and players upon the harp and violin ; they had 
generally the good taste to play and sing Italian 
music, — and the company had the good taste 
to listen to it, in place of calling for their own 
country music, as the French do upon like 
occasions. 

After dinner, too, there was generally a little 
trial of skill introduced, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a bottle or two of prime wine, such as 
Chambertin : the skill was shown thus ; an 
apple was stuck upon a fork, and handed round 
the company ; each person took the fork in one 
hand, holding up the apple, — and with the other, 
tried to strike off a slice from it with his knife 
at one blow, and without the apple falling from 
the fork ; the person in whose hands the apple 
fell was fined a bottle of wine : success in this 
trial depended chiefly upon the sharpness of the 
knives, and the strength of the nerves ; I have 
seen it tried elsewhere than at Lifege, and I 
never recollect of the apple falling in my 
hands. 

The country round Lifege is pleasant — very 
pleasant ; there is one difficulty however, which 
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tecompaiiiM walking in the Ticimty. Tk 
country is to inteneeted hj streams, ckidly 
by snns of the river Onrte, which fidls into tiw 
Mense here, that one^s conise in constantly 
obstructed. This, I think, finishes mil I baTe ts 
say of Li^. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Liege to Spa — Spa — Improvements — False Taste — The 

Liberality of the King, 



There is nothing I dislike more than little towns; 
where, do as you will, you always get into the 
same street, — such as Bath ; where, in whatever 
direction you set out, Melsom-street is sure to be 
fallen in with, before you return : or Li^ge ; 
where, whatever pains you take to escape it, you 
are sure to be brought into the square in front of 
the Archbishop's palace. I found it impossible, 
on that account, to remain in Li^ge ; — I deter- 
mined, therefore, to go to Spa. This resolution 
I took one evening about six o'clock; and in- 
stantly adopted it, by asking the road out of 
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town, and setting off upon my journey. It mi 
soon dark, — and then moonlight ; I cnnnoty there- 
fore, aay much about the coontry ; and as far 
Spa, ererybody has been there, and therefore I 
•hall past right through it. 

Of all places, I dislike watering |daeea the 
most of any. I hate them during ike ceatox, as 
it is called ; and I hate them out of the season. 
During the season, there is a painful mingling of 
the sad and the gay ; the natural infirmitiea of 
the body, or the diseases which are incident to it, 
are brought into constant contact with the fiiYO- 
lities of the gay and unthinking: one class comes 
to put off death for a little, or to make life 
endurable; — another comes to forget death alto- 
gether, and yet to get through life as quickly as 
possible. On the other hand, when it is not the 
season y there is a painful disproportion between 
the design and the filling up^ — between the ex- 
ternal aspect of things, and their reality ; there is 
the semblance of a feast, without any one to sit 
down to it, — or of a banquet-hall, from which 
the guests have departed. Besides, the environs 
of watering places usually owe every thing to art • 
they are always dressed up and arranged ; nature 
generally does little for them, — and in place of 
improving nature, which is sometimes possible, art 
is entirely substituted in its room. A zig^-zag 
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path, a mile in length, is made upon a slope, one 
hundred yards square ; temples, grottos, and 
summer houses, are every where stuck down, to 
delight and surprise, — littl-e sixpenny brooks 
are niade to represent the fall of mighty 
waters by dint of mirrors ; you have a drive here, 
and a promenade there, with formal rows of 
young trees on either side ; museums, and collec- 
tions of pictures, and cabinets of curiosities 
obsequiously present themselves at every turn, — 
and there is altogether so wretched an assemblage 
of cockney preparation, that one might easily 
suppose the whole to be contrived by some city 
draper owning a box at Hampstead. 

Such is Spa : I was there when it was not the 
season, and I have no desire to be there when it 
is. Beyond the circle of this cockneyisra, there 
is nature unadorned ; and on the German side, 
incapable of adornment, I hardly know a wilder 
prospect than that which strikes the eye when 
you ascend about four miles above Spa, in the 
direction of Germany : dark-coloured, desolate 
heath, mingled with moss ; dark, heathy moun- 
tains ; and dark, turbulent streams. Stavelot is, 
I think, the acm^ of wildness ; it is fourteen 
mites from Spa, situated in a basin among the 
barren hills, and from the spot I have named, you 
see the hills that surround it. The ruins of the 
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caBtle of William de la Merck , lie at no great 
distance from it. I have no doubt, that in time, 
the empire of art will extend itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spa, and most people would proba- 
bly consider this to be an improvement ; for my 
own part however, I would rather ascend one of 
these dark, heathy hills in my own way, than 
follow any cut path which could be devised for 
rendering the ascent easier. I need not say in- 
deed, that the empire of art will probably extend, 
for the king of the Netherlands, being an ama- 
teur of gravel walks, and thinking it best that 
his subjects who go to drink his Spa waters, 
should not over-fatigue themselves among his 
hills, has generously ordained, that all the pick- 
ings of his liege subjects' pockets should be 
applied to the purposes of improvement ; — in 
other words, — that the gains at the rouge et 
noir table, during the season^ which his Majesty 
might himself pocket, shall be laid out in im- 
proving and beautifying the neighbourhood of 
Spa. This is indeed princely. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



apon Rovge cf Nolr. 



Much nonsenae has, in my opinion been written , 
and spoken upon the subject of rouge et noir. 
We have been told a thousand times, that the 
table must vecessariljf gain ; and that ruin must 
in the end, overtake every one who attempts to 
make his fortune by this game. To the latter of 
these positions, I subscribe ; but from the former, 
I as unhesitatingly dissent. When I say, that 
the table does not gain from the superior chances 
it possesses, — I do not mean to ascribe its gains 
to the unskilfulness of the players, I believe on 
the contrary, that if by skilfulness, is meant, 
knowledge of the game, no extent of knowledge, 
— no calculation of chances, — no system founded 
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upon the longest experience, will ensure ultimate 
success. But this, I do mean to say, that an 
even temper, and moderate hopes, accompanied 
by a sound judgment, and attended by constant 
vigilance, will reap a moderate harvest against all 
the superior advantages possessed by the table. 
That such a harvest is gathered by several indivi- 
duals in Paris, is certain, — I have been myself 
acquainted with two; one, a Frenchman, — the;, 
other, a Scotchman, who had realized a small 
independency in the West Indies, and who re- 
sided in Paris, spending the greater part of every 
day at Frescatis. The system pursued by these two 
individuals, was entirely opposite, and yet, each 
attained his object. The former of these gentlemen, 
the Scotchman, was such a man as I have described 
above, — possessed of a temper, which nothing 
could ruffle, — of firmness which could be moved 
neither by success nor adversity, — of discretion 
which could never be led away by hope, and 
which yet was incapable of degenerating into 
cowardice ; — and to all this was added, a vigilance 
of j udgment, which at once discovered the op- 
portunity, — and a promptness of decision, that 
never permitted it to escape. But that wrhich 
above all contributed to ensure the success of 
this individual, was his moderate wishes. He 
did not enter the room to make a fortune, but to 
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get a luxurious dinner at the Rocher de Cancale, 
His own means could afford cotelettes au Main- 
tenon, in his lodgings in the Rue d'Artois, but 
not soupe (T Amaitde, &c, at the Rocher de Can- 
cale; — and being much of a gourmand, this, as 
he stated to me, was his sole reason for paying a 
daily visit to Frescatis ; ten franca were the amount 
of his daily winnings, and no golden opportunity 
could ever prevail upon him to make another 
trial after he had put that sum into his pocket, 

The other individual I have mentioned, the 
Frenchman, followed a different plan. His suc- 
cess was not owing to the combination of mental 
qualifications which the Scotchman possessed, — 
but to this single rule, never to lose beyond a 
certain sum, but to gain as much as fortune would 
permit. He attended the room only once a week, 
— and without paying any attention to the state 
of the game, deposited his stake, which was 
invariably five Napoleons: if he lost it, he im- 
mediately retired ; if he gained, he permitted his 
doubled stake to remain upon the table, during 
three more turns of the cards ; so that, if fortune 
stood by him, his five Napoleons at the end of the 
fourth turn had become eighty ; and with this 
success he was contented. If fortune proved 
favourable but once in every nine visits to the 
table, his gains would amount to thirty Napoleons 
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every two motiths. It is quite evident, that the 
gamester wlio never allows fortune to deprive 
him of more than a certain limited sum, — but who 
has couruge to stand by fortune as long, and no 
loDger, than she will stand by him, must inevi- 
tably be successful. The gamester, in this way, 
forces the chances in his favour ; for it must be 
recollected, that the superior chances of the table 
depend upon a continuance in play, and have not 
the slightest influence upon the fortunes of the 
player who risks but one stake in the week. I 
do not suppose any thing I have said, will lead 
the reader to make trial of gaming as a profes- 
sion ; ten shilUngs per day is but a sorry recom- 
pense for a lifetime wasted, — for premature grey 
hairs, — and banishment for life. If it be asked, 
" why do you limit the possible gains to ten 
shillings; why not ten guineas?" I answer, — 
because, to gain so much, the day is too short if 
small stakes be deposited ; and if the stakes be 
lai^e, the player might possibly shrink from the 
risk at the very moment when courage would 
have ensured victory. I have no hesitation in 
repeating the assertion with which I begun the 
chapter, that the table does not gain because of 
the preponderance of chances in its favour ; but 
because of the absence of certain mental qualifl- 
cations in the players. Such a re-union of qua- 
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lities, as that possessed by the Scotch gourmand, 
exists rarely in one mind ; and, therefore, al- 
though I be correct in my argument, the French 
contractors may calculate their gains just as 
surely as if it were otherwise ; for no irritable 
man can become collected by a mere act of the 
will; nor a rash man become suddenly discreet, 
at the very moment when his passions are the 
most powerfully roused. I have known many 
instances of men, conscious of the infirmities 
which led them astray, who have laid down rules, 
and adopted systems of play, in the expectation 
that, by adhering to these, the imperfections 
which stood in the way of success, would be 
rendered innoxious ; but in every one instance, 
the passions made a breach in the systems ; and 
one after the Other they were abandoned. But 
systems, founded upon supposed knowledge and 
experience, are all etjuaUy fallacious; and if pur- 
sued undeviatingly, will lead ultimately to ruin. 
I have known a man who has sat twelve hours at 
the table, day by day, for three years together, 
and marked every result during the whole of that 
period, — and who, having then begun to play, 
upon a principle founded upon this long experi- 
ence, was ruined in a few months. I have myself 
seen his tables ; and if the chances, which had 
produced certain results through three successive 
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yearn, bad continued to operate a few months 
longer, bis fortune would bave been made in less 
time tban be lost bis all. But no systemi can be 
trusted to securely ; because, cbances bave shorter 
and longer revolutions, — circles within circles ; — 
ultimately, indeed, cbances will be equalized, — but 
not, perhaps, within the period of a lifetime. To 
say that the powers of arithmetic are incapable of 
framing results, upon which a system of certain 
secure dealing with the rouge et noir tables may 
be formed, is more than any man dare assert; of 
this, however, I am certain, that the discovery 
would be a fortunate one ; since it would anni- 
hilate a trade which blights the happiness of 
thousands, robs many of their just inheritance, 
and which has largely contributed to swell the 
bills of voluntary mortality. 

I have been led into this long digression 
without any intention of digressing beyond a 
single sentence. As, however, my views upon 
the subject diflFer from those usually entertained, 
and are, besides, supported by facts, the reader 
will perhaps pardon the interruption of my nar- 
rative. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



My solitary walks have hitherto been voluntary ; 
now, to walk, becomes a matter of necessity : but 
the change requires some explanation. 

When resident at St. Hubert, I had employed 
the long evening hours in writing a little volume, 
which, about three years ago, was presented to 
the public under the title of 'Tales of Ardennes.' 
The manuscript I carried with me to Liege, 
and from thence I transmitted it in a packet, 
addressed to Boisange BibUothique, Rue tie 
Richelieu, a Paris, by whom 1 wished it to be 
printed, as I had not then any intention of soon 
visiting England. This packet was opened on 
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the fi-oiUiern, read, and re-tmnsniitted to the 
authorities at Li^ge. 

I hnve never been able to discover any thing 
heterodox in the volume, printed afterwardg in 
Englaod, from a re-written copy of the manu- 
script : but the heavy-headed Flemings had 
been of a different opinion ; aod it was deemed 
advisable to pay an official visit to the author. 
This, as will be immediately seen, was the cause 
of my quitting Spa, where I had otherwise in- 
tended to have passed the spring. 

One morning, accordingly, a week after I had 
arrived at Spa, about six o'clock, 1 was surprised 
by a knock at my bed-room door, and, almost 
immedialely after, by the entrance of a strangMj 
The precise conversation that passed between i 
I do not recollect, but his communication was t 
this purpose: — that he had learned, from un<9 
doubted authority, at the hotel d'HoUande, wherel 
I had resided when at Li^ge, and to which 1 
was attached in the capacity of a valet Ae plao* 
that inquiries had been made for me the evenin^n 
before, by a person deputed by the commissary, — 
that the intention was, to pay me an official visit 
in the course of this day ; and that the reason of 
my having suddenly become a person of so n 
consequence, was owing to the seizure of a 
script, sent by me to Paris, and which manuscripi 
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I wa3 informed, contained some political heresies. 
Tliis inforniation placed me in an awkward pre- 
dicament. I knew, indeed, that any charge 
against me founded on the principles of the ma- 
nuscript, must have originated in ignorance or 
mistake, and would come to nothing ; but then, I 
knew that I had no passport, and might be put 
to serious inconvenience and useless expense, 
from being unable to produce any official account 
of myself, when lying under a charge of this 
nature, however frivolous and unfounded; and 
I, therefore, instantly determined to make use of 
the information I had received, and set off for 
England. 

This was rather a bold determination for a person 
in my circumstances. The last remittance I had 
received, was at Namur, and the next, I had desired 
to be sent to Spa ; but it wanted about a week of 
the period when I might expect it. I had, unfor- 
tunately, the day before paid a bill to a tailor, 
and had thus reduced my finances to the trifling 
sum of eighty francs. My week's bill at the 
hotel was to pay, and a remuneration to be given 
to the informer; nevertheless, I determined to 
carry my plan into effect. I gave my informer a 
Napoleon, — this reduced my funds to sixty francs, 
—having made an agreement at the hotel for 
twenty-five francs per week, and adding ten francs 
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for wine, &c., I supposed i might be due thirty 
live francs, which sum 1 wrapt up in a piece of 
paper, addres§ed to the hotel keeper, and depo- 
xited in u drawer in my bed-room ; and I had 
then left twenty-five francs to carry me from Spa 
to Dover, a distance of not less than a hundred 
and eighty miles. This scrupulosity in dischai^- 
ing my bill at the hotel, was not indeed absolutely 
necessary ; for, having brought with me a recom- 
mendatory letter from a near relative, Mr. Henry 
D. Erskine (nephew of the late Lord Erskine), 
with whom I had been residing in Paris; and 
who, with his family, had passed a winter in that 
hotel at Spa, I might not only have been excused 
discharging roy bill just at that moment, hut 
might also, I have no doubt, have been supplied 
with what money I had occasion for on my jour- 
ney. But I was anxious that no person should 
be acquainted with my motions, or be the con- 
fidant of my plane. 

Having adjusted all these preliminaries, and 
fixed in my own mind the plan of my proceedings, 
I took breakfast; and immediately afterwards, 
without saying a word to any person, left the ' 
hotel. It was then about eight in the morning. 
The ground was covered about three inches deep 
with snow, from a recent fall ; but it had thawed 
on the surface, and the air was mild, with every 
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appearance of fine weather. I had pre-deter- 
mined not to go direct to Lifege, but first to Ver- 
viers, by which I knew there was a road to Li^ge, 
although greatly farther. 

It is surprising what a change was instanta- 
neously produced in my mind, by the sudden 
resolution, instantly adopted, of returning to my 
own country. Had I been asked three hours 
before, what were my future plans, I should have 
said, " I shall remain six weeks at Spa, — I shall 
then go to Aix la Chapelle, and after remaining 
there for perhaps a month, I intend proceeding 
north-east through all Germany as far as Dantzic, 
and from thence I shall embark for St. Peters- 
burgh." But all the vague thoughts and indis- 
tinct images, which had been engendered in my 
mind by contemplating these and other designs, 
some of them large enough to fill up a lifetime, 
were in an instant annihilated ; and home, that 
I had not visited for six years, — and realities 
which once had been, and might be again,— and a 
host of thoughts, that do not belong to the region 
of imagination, and half-formed hopes; but to 
the empire of affection, and reality, crowded upon 
my mind, and made me feel as if I had suddenly 
entered upon a new existence ; — no longer a 
solitary wanderer, feeding upon dreams, — but a 
being bound by ties, and susceptible of sym- 
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pathies. I well recollect with what speed these 
feelings hurried me along the straight avenue 
that leads from Spa^ — the tears running down 
my cheeks all the while. 

So buoyant and excited was the state of my 
mind, that the state of my finances gave me no 
concern. I said to myself, '' I am certain I shall 
reach home somehow;" and as I jingled my 
twenty-five francs in my pocket, I felt that it was 
nothing to have a light purse, if one possessed a 
light heart along with it. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to lay down the most rigid system of eco- 
nomy. I calculated, that to reach Calais by way 
of Brussels, Ghent, Bruges and Dunkirk (for 
not having a passport, I could not pass by the 
nearer way through France), would occupy at 
least five days at thirty-two miles a day, which, 
at this season, was as far as one could have the 
advantage of daylight. This calculation allowed 
five francs per day; for, at first, I thought it 
unnecessary to make any provision for expenses 
beyond Calais, where I felt assured of a supply ; 
but, in case of disappointment, I restricted myself 
to three francs per day, by which I should ensure 
a reserve of ten francs at Calais. 

The Netherlands is a very cheap country to 
travel in, in a certain way. I believe a pedes- 
trian might journey through every part of it at 
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i of five francs per day, and enjoy 
every comfort. For my ovfn part, I had no great 
reason to complain, even, with my more scanty 
allowance ; I was always sure of one good meal, 
and a comfortable bed ; and I take this oppor- 
tunity of remarking, that bodily strength is sup- 
ported upon little. During these five days I 
made one meal, about seven or eight o'clock in 
the evening, —and, with the exception of a little 
bread and milk about ten in the morning, I took 
nothing until the next evening ; and during this 
time I felt no diminution of strength, and enjoyed 
most excellent health. 

My quick pace and buoyant feelings soon 
brought me to the hill above Verviers, a town 
lately risen into wealth and consideration by the 
excellence of its cloth manufactories, and plea- 
santly situated in a deep valley, upon a fine rapid 
stream, the name of which I do not recollect. 
I cannot say, that either on that day, or at any 
time during this journey to Ostend, I had any 
great dread of evil consequences from the cause 
which occasioned my departure from Spa ; I 
could not believe that the manuscript of a trifling 
volume of tales could be of any importance, or 
affect my free-will in any way ; but, having now 
experienced a total revolution in thought, — and 
my mind, as well as my eyes, being set in tiie 
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ciirection of home, — no conTiction the most posi- 
tive, that I had suffered myself to be alarmed 
without a cause, could then have efTected a 
counter revolution, and induced me to turn my 
back upon the British Channel. I regretted con- 
BJderably the loss of my manuscript; for though 
a trifle, it had been a source of great pleasure to 
me during the past winter, and was, indeed, a 
register of thoughts and feelings, I would not 
wiUingly have let slip from memory; and, at 
that time, I entertained no idea of attempting to 
re-write the manuscript. 

I passed right through Venders, and on to 
LiJge, where I arrived about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. I passed through Li^ge also without 
stopping in it, skirting the euburbs until I got 
upon the Brussels' road ; and about six miles 
farther, I stopped for the first time since leaving 
Spa, at an inn, in a small village, the name of 
which I think I never inquired. Having eaten 
nothing since morning, and walked not less than 
thirty-three miles, supper was truly acceptable, — 
and bed-time brought with it a sufficient inclina- 
tion to avail myself of its indulgences. Whatever 
little misgivings I had felt in the early part of the 
day, respecting my safety, were now entirely 
It was my custom at Spa, to go out 
in the morning and spend the whole day until 
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four o'clock, rambling about ; so that if any in- 
quiries liad been made for me, my departure 
would not be discovered until I had almost 
reached the village where I then was. 

Before half-paat six next morning, I was on 
the road ; with very little abatement in the buoy- 
ancy of the feelings which carried me onward, 
and with quite as much health and vigour as the 
day before. My bill the night before, had only 
been two francs, for supper and bed ; so that, 
this morning I had a franc to spare ; and there- 
fore, on the strength of this, and the prospect of 
a good breakfast, I walked as far as St. Trond, 
where I provided amply against the fatigues of 
the day. 

I have no intention of giving the reader any 
details of a journey through a part of the 
Netherlands so well known as this is : but after 
travelling with me from Luxembourgh, many 
dreary miles, to Spa, it would have been scarcely 
civil to leave him there at so inclement a season, 
and without any society, and to dechne his com- 
pany as far as I was going. This is my chief 
reason for trespassing upon the tourists' preserves, 
— and to them, as well as to the reader, this apo- 
logy is certainly due : but besides, I was desirous 
of bringing my work to a proper conclusion, as we 
round a sentence to a proper period ; and above 
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aJI, of avoiding so great a breach of courtesy, as 
to OKiit the ceremony of saying au revoir to the 
reader, who no doubt TeeU himself by thia time 
u[K>n intimate terms with me, — and who, for 
aught I know, may even have contracted for me, 
some degree of friendship. With these explaoa- 
tions, I proceed on my journey. 

Before three, 1 passed through Lout-ain, — 
stopping only to ask the road out of it ; and 
about half-past six, just at deepening dusk, I 
walked into Bmasels. Next morning betimes, I 
had left it behind me. This day, I had only 
twenty-seven miles to walk, to Ghent ; having 
considerably exceeded my average the day before. 
I took my frugal breakfast about eight miles from 
Brussels, and passed through Alost about mid- 
day ; I consequently reached Ghent, ray desti- 
nation, at an early hour. Never having been 
in Ghent before, I spent some hours in strolling 
through the streets, — sitting on the chain in the 

P market place, — looking at the descendants of 
those who in other days had so sturdily main- 
tained their privileges, against the most callous of 
tyrants, and the worst of bigots, — and standing 
on the quay, gazing on the lazy Scheldt, until 
dusk reminded me of supper and rest. I found 
good accommodation at the Wheat-sheaf; situ- 
ated close by St. Buvon, whose deep-mouthed bell. 
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then tolling the hours of peaceful night, had so 
often rung out the alarum of war. 

There are two roads from Ghent to Bruges ; one 
the po5t road,— the other, a horse road, along the 
bank of the canal, I chose the latter. I was 
somewhat tempted to step into the boat, which was 
just leaving Ghent for Bruges as I reached the 
canal, about seven in the morning ; but I resisted 
a temptation, which demanded a breach of my 
system of economy ; and adhered to my plan of 
pedestrianism. Let not the reader suppose, that 
I prefer standing or sitting in a track boat, espe- 
cially on a canal, the banks of which rise on both 
sides higher than the boat's mast-head, to the 
exercise of walking : but if ever there can be an 
exception to the superiority of pedestrianism, it 
is in this part of the Netherlands, where the 
country is a dead level, and where there is little 
to interest in the inhabitants. 

Even to one, who has been accustomed to the 
most populous parts of England, the Netherlands 
is a wonderful country; it seems to teem with 
inhabitants : it is also, a beautiful example of 
fertility. I almost believe, that along the whole 
line of the canal from Ghent to Bruges, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles at least, it might be 
possible to throw a stone from one house to 
another. Leaving Ghent, I walked through 
p 2 
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several miles of nursery and garden ground, — the 
soil of which was so fine and smooth, that one 
might have supposed it to have passed through 
a sieve. 

This day proved the first exception to the fair 
weather, which had accompanied me from Spa. 
Ever since mornings a whitish film had been gra- 
dually spreading over the sky, which towards the 
horizon was dark and heavy. For some time, I 
believed I should reach Bruges before the rain 
commenced, and began occasionally to hope, that 
my conjecture might prove false: a little after 
mid-day, however, it was verified. I saw the 
surface of a pond by the way-side, dimpled with 
some '* first drops," and the rain soon came 
down heavily. Before reaching Bruges, I was 
thoroughly wet, and I therefore determined to go 
on to Ostend without stopping. 

The country between Bruges and Ostend, 
grows more and more uninteresting as you 
approach the sea ; but being completely drenched, 
and the rain continuing to fall in torrents, I 
paid but little attention to any thing else than 
the stones that marked the distances. I reached 
Ostend just at night-fall, and was soon warm 
and dry in bed, in the Lio?i d'or, with a tray 
and a good supper, placed on a table beside 
me. 
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I was now on the frontier town of the Ne- 
therlands, and but a day's journey from Calais ; 
one difficulty only remained, — I had no passeport 
to enter France. 
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A MARINE WALK. 



A MARINE WALK FROM OSTEND 

TO DUNKIRK. 



Next morning, very early, I awoke to the con- 
sciousness of having no passport, and to the 
necessity there was for providing myself with 
one ; for though I was now within sight of 
France, I was in truth no nearer to it, in one 
sensed without a passport, than if I were still at 
Spa. Having taken an early breakfast, I imme-^ 
diately inquired the way to the house of the 
British consul, — a lieutenant in the navy, if I 
mistake not. Just as I reached his door, he also 
arrived at it, — having returned from the fish- 
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markety and carrying along with him a fine fresh 
turbot. When I mentioned my business, he 
hesitated at firsts — telling me^ if he rightly re- 
membered, that some person bearing my name 
had been inquired for ; but, when explaining the 
cause of my not being provided with a regular 
passport, and exhibiting a letter from Paris, from 
the individual mentioned in the last chapter, he 
began to listen more complacently ; and, whether 
owing to my explanations, or from a wish to pay 
for the turbot with the five francs which he charged 
for the document, he in the end delivered to me a 
'regular passport, to pass from the dominions of 
the king of the Netherlands, to those of the king 
of France, — a permission by the bye, which it 
seems strange a British consul should have the 
power of granting. I put the passport into my 
pocket, returned to the Golden Lion, paid my bill, 
and turned my back upon this frontier town of 
the pays Bas, just as the clock of the town-hall 
chimed eight. f\ 

I entered Ostend in the evening, and left it 
next morning, so that I cannot give my readers 
much information about it ; it has churches and 
docks, and a harbour and a market-^place ; and 
seemed to me, rather preferable, as a place of 
residence, to either Calais or Boulogne. 
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The distance from OatenJ to Dunkirk by the ■ 
sea-shore, is nearly forty miles, — ^which is rither 
farther than I should have been inclined to walk 
merely for pleasure ; but the day being fine, the 
beach for the most part hard, and the air off the 
sea invigorating, — I cannot say, that when I got 
to the end of my journey I felt at all fatigued by 
it. But I am, as yet, only at the commence- 
ment. 

Nothing is more common than to take a walk 
upon the sea- beach, ^ but few people think of 
performing a lengthened journey from one place 
to another upon the sands; and indeed, this is 
hardly to be expected, for there are not of couree, 
any inna or houses by the way, so that refresh- 
ment must be taken from the walltt, — and rest, 
upon some sand-hillock. It is not often however, 
that I have enjoyed a walk more, than I did upon 
that day, along tlie sea-beach from Ostend to 
Dunkirk, and, to one who can dispense for a day 
with the usual indulgences, a marine walk is a 
most agreeable, and refreshing change (especially 
in the pmfs Has, where nature has so little 
variety); and presents many novel and beautiful 
appearance 8, 

It was a fine sunshiny day, with hght puflTs of 
air. On one hand, I had the wide, blue swelling 
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^8ea, just curled) and the little creamy waves running 
short races upon the hard sand, and forming a 
white curve, as far as the eye could reach ; vessels, 
seemingly impelled by more wind than there was 
on shore, were bearing in all directions, — some 
nearer, and others more distant ; some, vdth the 
white sails which indicate foreign ships, — and 
some with the dingy canvas, which bespeaks 
British vessels, — and nearly all of them, with a 
full press of sail, to catch as much of the light 
variable breeze as possible. Before me, the fine 
sand sparkled with innumerable shells, and other 
marine productions ; and the tread upon it, was 
hard and elastic ; flocks of sea birds, now and 
then, came wheeling round, while others, were 
sailing in long lines, high in the air, — the smell 
of the sea, and the fresh air that came over it, 
were new and refreshing; and in short, to one 
in good health, and willing to receive agreeable 
impressions, nothing could be more delightful. 

I recollect very well, that Ostend was ten miles 
at least behind me, before it seemed as if I had 
done much more than left the harbour, so novel 
and pleasant was my journey. It was about 
half-ebb tide, and the hard sand might be from 
two to three hundred yards broad ; sometimes, I 
walked close to the sea, watching the little ini- 
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potent waves, as they Seemed constantly approach- 
ing, and yet gradually receded ; sometimes, I 
employed myself in picking up, and examining, 
the shells and pebbles, which attracted the eye by 
the polish the spent wave had left upon them ; and 
sometimes, I looked over the wide main, listening 
to the low murmur of the distant ocean,— and 
straining the eye, to discover the course and 
species of the different sails, many of them but 
specks between sea and sky. 

About half-way between Ostend and Dunkirk, 
a river falls into the sea, which, from the appear- 
ance of the channel, must form a wide and deep 
creek at full tide. I saw it several miles before 
reaching it ; and when I got to it, the puzzle was, 
in what manner I should get to the other side. 
About four miles up the stream, there is a 
village, and a bndge ; but I felt a great disincli- 
nation to go six or seven miles round, when my 
road lay in a straight line before me. 

The tide was quite back; the width of the 
channel might be about a quarter of a mile, — and 
over this, the bottom of which seemed to be fine 
hard sand, the river found its way in three or four 
separate streams ; and there were besides, several 
back-water pools, which the tide had left. I 
determined to endeavour to ford these, and to 
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thread my way as I best could, rather than make 
my journey six miles longer. I therefore stripped 
myself of my lower garments, which I bundled 
up, and tied upon my back, and proceeded 
onward. It was of course entirely an experiment ; 
for had any of the channels or pools proved deeper 
then I could ford, I must haye been forced to 
return, and go round by the bridge after all. J 
can swim indeed, but I should not have liked to 
put my swimming powers to a proof, with a weight 
upon my back. I was not however, forced into 
the dilemma of choosing ; by avoiding the deepest 
pools of back water, and leaping some narrow 
creaks, and by sounding the streams with my 
walking stick, and choosing the most eligible 
places, I reached terra Jirmay without ever having 
been deeper than four feet ; and I certainly felt 
not a little pleased, that by a triflng exercise of 
resolution, I had so much shortened my journey. 
My clothes were perfectly dry, and in ten minutes 
I was quite comfortable, and again proceeding on 
my way. 

Three or four miles farther, is the boundary 
line between France and the Netherlands. It is 
an imaginary one, — there being no river, nor any 
natural line of demarkation. About half a mile 
distant from each other, upon the heights, are the 
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frontier stations of the two countries. They also 
serve as smuggling preventive stations. As one 
is allowed to leave a country without any ques- 
tions being asked, the guard at the Netherlands' 
station did not give himself any trouble about 
me ; but when I arrived opposite to the French 
station, a whiskered, shabby-looking officer de- 
scended from the height, and intercepted my 
progress until he had ascertained from my passe- 
pori, that I was worthy of being numbered among 
the strangers in the dominions of his master. 
Half a franc saved a personal scrutiny for smug- 
gled goods. I had none; hut I do not like a 
stranger to paw me all over and thrust his hands 
into my pockets. 

When I came within about four miles of Dun- 
kirk, the tide had advanced so much, that I was 
forced to walk upon the soft sand near water 
mark. This I found excessively fatiguing; but 
my attention was diverted from the inconvenience, 
by the agreeable prospect of several vessels, 
making for the harbour under different tacks, and 
with a fine swell of sail, — for the wind had con- 
siderably freshened with the incoming tide, and 
the curling waves, crested with white, were now 
lashing the beach and covering it with foam. 
I had eaten nothing from leaving Ostend, ex- 
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cepting a little biscuit which I had put into my 
pocket ; it may, therefore, be easily credited, 
that I was too intent upon reaching an auberge, 
in Dunkirk, to notice very minutely the fortifica- 
tions, and moats and shipping, as I passed them. 

The Gerbe du ble received me^for the night. 
The waiter at this inn had outlived the prosperity 
of his town, — for, to every observation I made to 
him, respecting Dunkirk, his answer was the 
same ; it was nothing more than, Ah^ Monsieur ^ 
dans le 'temps! with an accompanying shake of 
the head ; leaving the questioner to suppose, that 
there was a time when Dunkirk was unequalled 
for every good thing that can render a town illus- 
trious. 

With this walk I finish my work ; it was the 
last of my " solitary walks through many lands/' 
At Dunkirk I ceased to be a pedestrian ; a few 
hours of land carriage brought me into the square 
at Calais. Charmante Annette was chiming on 
the bells of the tower. So it was four years ago 
when I stepped upon the pier, — and all the events 
which had filled up the intervening time, came 
turn ultuou sly to my thoughts ; — the day when I 
first stepped upon foreign soil, — the new sensa- 
tions which one experiences upon the first view of 
a foreign land, — the expectations which then 
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filled me, of seeing strange climes and distant 
cities. All this was passed: 1 had seen them; 
and was I wiser, or better, or happier ? or rather, 
let me alone ask, was I happier ? for what is there 
beside happiness, that any one desires to live for? 
On this day, I was assuredly less happy than on 
the day when the wonders of foreign lands were 
in prospect ; but this did not prove that life's 
measure of enjoyment had been diminished by 
these four years' travel. I knew not how much 
or how little enjoyment these four years might 
have produced at home, — nor is it possible to 
predicate of the future, how, or to what extent it 
might have been influenced ; or whether a lighter 
or a deeper shade might have been thrown over 
it, by the different events which must have taken 
place, — the new connexions which must have 
been formed, — and the changes in sentiments, 
opinions, and prejudices, which must have been 
wrought in me, had these four years of my life 
been spent at home, in place of in foreign tande. 
All this is a riddle; and no one living can throw 
any light upon it. It is a pleasing, though an 
idle occupation, to speculate upon what might 
have been, had the circumstances of any past 
period been different from what they were ; but 
it is not altogether a useless employment, to trace 
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the mo8t important events of life, back to 
first causes. The inquiry will throw much 
valuable light upon the philosophy of life ; fw 
it will shew how feeble are the weapons wielded 
by human strength in a war with destiny. 
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